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GERMANY AND THE WAR. 


ALTHOUGH 80 many portentous events, sufficient to have satisfied our 
easy-going forefathers for a year, have been crowded into the past month 
—although Louis Napoleon flatters himself that he has broken the Aus- 
trian yoke in Italy—although England hugs herself in her neutrality 
and blindly closes her eyes to the consequences of Napoleonic success— 
there is one great fact, towering above all the rest: Prussia has decided 
onaction, and has at length mobilised her army. With the certainty of 
a general war resulting from this step, we may be permitted to survey 
the past conduct of Germany, and the gradations which have produced 
this consummation. 

The great difficulty with which Germany has had to contend during 
the last six months was undoubtedly the defective organisation of the 
Confederation, which, called into life by the Congress of Vienna, has by 
no means produced the desired effect. Cumbrous, slow in movement, 
and inefficient in action, the necessary result has been that Austria and 
Prussia have formed an imperium in imperio, and the Confederation has 
gradually degenerated into a machine for ensuring the external peace of 
Germany, instead of representing her foreign interests in a national 
and dignified manner. Still, in spite of its many faults, this institution 
must possess some good qualities, for, though utterly overthrown in 
1848, the rulers called it into existence again so soon as tranquillity was 
restored. Austria and Prussia both erred in their neglect of the Con- 
federation, which would have become a powerful ally if properly 
managed, and the consequences of that neglect have been the present 
war. 

If we regard the proportional power of the several German states, we 
must come to the conclusion that not one of them possesses individually 
sufficient strength to withstand any European great power. Leaving 
the smaller states out of the question, even the two principal German 
powers, partly through their peculiar geographical position, partly 
through the medley of races forming their population, are in such a con- 
dition that they must succumb to any external attack. But by both be- 
longing to the Confederation, they would derive from it a strength 
which, if properly o: ganised and animated with one will, might defy the 
whole of Europe. Even so early as 1804, Gentz wrote, impressively: 

“From the moment that Austria and Prussia stand shoulder to 
shoulder, and move in the same direction, there will be no separate in- 
terest left throughout Germany. ‘The great and small princes will at 
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once collect beneath the wings of this powerful Confederation—the well- 
minded through conviction and love, the unpatriotic through fear.” 

This Confederation which Gentz so earnestly desired instead of the 
old and tottering Holy Roman Empire, has now been in existence 
nearly fifty years ; but the hearty coalescence of the two great powers 
has not yet been effected. It existed, it is truey temporarily; prior to 
1848, when both Prussia and Austria entertained absolutistic tendencies 
and sought their own safety in the maintenance of such ideas ; but since 
that eventful year the interests of the two powers have been sundered i in 
a most peculiar manner. The more that Austria felt the necessity for 
reviving the Confederation, and: uniting herself more closely with Ger- 
many, the more did Prussia recede from the Confederation, and thus 
aroused the jealousy and suspicions of the other German states. 

It would be unjust, however, to make the present responsible for the 
sins. of the past. Since November, 1858, when the Prmce:of Prussia 
assumed the reins of government in the name of his brother, Germany 
has looked with renewed hopes to Prussia, and these were certainly 
justified by the change that took place in the public opinion. of that 
country. ‘Those political parties, which—some from conviction, others 
from. the force of circumstances—had estranged themselves under the 
former ministry from the general interests of the German states, now 
turned their sympathies towards them with such unanimity and modera- 
tion as deserve the most sincere recognition. The newrministry itself, 
though it hesitated a considerable time ere publishing the programme of 
its future direction, displayed a.caution .and.tact in arranging the internal 
affairs of the country, that was adapted: to reconcile all parties, and the 
prince regent more than once declared that he would maintain the ex- 
isting treaties conscientiously, and while keeping the universal interests 
of Germany ever steadily before him, promote them to the. best of his 
energies. 

Such a.change of feeling in Prussia:necessarily-attracted the attention 
of the other German countries, and assured» Prussia a moral influence in 
Germany, such as she had sought in vain during the last. ten years to 
secure: The promises, either suggested by, or proclaimed.in, the public 
declarations of the new ministry, were fulfilled ; many important changes 
were introduced in the internal adeniniatention, and.only one: touchstone 
still remained to be applied—how Prussia intended to regulate her ex- 
ternal policy, not merely towards Europe, but in her relations to the Ger- 
manic Confederation, 

Prussia’s position as regards Germany and the Content generally 
should be entirely dependent on the Confederation, and, consequently, 
a closer connexion with Austria was indispensable. The Manteuftel 
ministry had committed a grievous error in this respect; in union with 
Austria, it would have been an easy task for Prussia to remove all those 
defects, justly or unjustly laid to the charge of the Diet, and give it an 
organisation better suited to the requirements of the age. This Austria 
desired, and the smaller states would not have opposed it, or else their 
resistance could have been easily overcome. 

Instead of this wise policy, the Prussian ministry strove for several 
years to form a confederation within the Confederation, in the hope of 
thus increasing Prussia’s influence at home and abroad. The working 
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of this scheme was very different from what had been anticipated, for it 
only aroused jealousy, and, as its necessary consequence, mistrust and 
opposition to the best intended propositions. During this unhappy period 
the German press kept up a most unjustifiable and persistent attack on 
Austria ; but had they acted wisely, Prussia’s so-called independent 
policy, ever speaking of German interests, but neglecting or misunder- 
standing them at the decisive moment, ought to have been assailed, for 
it placed Prussia in an untenable position as regarded the great ques- 
tions of the day. 

The error of this policy—which attempted to reserve Prussia’s un- 
limited strength in the most violent storms of ‘political passion, in order 
that it might in the end give the triumphant decision—lies on the sur- 
face. Prussia standing alone, surrounded by powerful neighbours, is no 
longer able to force a decision in the question of peace or war, for every 
struggle between the great powers must necessarily assume enormous 
dimensions, and Germany become the cockpit, for the sake of drawing 
on her resources. Alliances with foreign powers cannot be arbitrarily 
made, for they depend on the assistance, sacrifices, and guarantees one 
nation can offer the other, and must become the more entangling for 
Prussia in proportion to her desires and power of performance, unless she 
have Germany and Austria to back her. At the same time that policy 
called “ der freien Hand,”’ which is assumed to afford Prussia so »many 
advantages, necessarily shakes that mutual confidence which must pre- 
cede every frm and permanent alliance. A state which only seeks to 
form treaties that increase its own strength, can easily be converted 
from a friend into a savage foe, so soon as its personal advantage appears 
to demand such a change. Finally, the friends of this policy forget 
that wars cannot be avoided because a peace-desiring government wraps 
itself in passive neutrality, but only by opportune and decisive diplomatic 
action. The state that displays apprehension of a war from the outeet, 
and is only disposed to take up arms against injustice under compulsion, 
can never acquire any influence in the councils of the great powers, for 
“‘whoso does not join in action, cannot join in council.” 

These considerations, whose truth Prussia must have felt during the 
Eastern war, and would have felt still more deeply at the Congress of 
1856, had she not sacrificed German interests ov behalf of a close con- 
nexion with France and Russia, ought to have enlightened the Man- 
teuffel mimistry as to the errors of its policy. The press complaimed 
bitterly at the time ; the ministry was called the “ shield-bearer | of 
Franee,” Prussian policy the “ handmaiden of the foreigner,” and thus 
the severest condemnation was pronounced. The defenders of the 
ministry urged in reply the double position of Prussia both as a German 
and a European power, and it was hinted that the former must naturally 
yield to the latter. The national German organs sharply criticised the 
folly of such pretensions, in language of which the following extract 
from the National Zeitung will serve as a sample : 


Prussia is,and should be in every place and at every moment German, nothing 
but German, and never, anywhere, European. If we accustom ourselves to the 
idea of being to-day German, to-morrow European or separatists—of going so 
far as a German, so far ‘as a European power—we shall lose the firm cade 
stand on, and begin to oscillate. We sacrifice our natural horizon, aad create 
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an artificial division of interests, which must lead us to take a distorted view 
of our interests, whatever name we may be pleased to give them. Practically, 
we arrive at this result: so long as we fancy we are acting as a European power 
we let the Germanic Confederation out of sight, while our sole importance as a 


state arises from other countries regarding us as the most powerful German 
Geir sso 0s Prussia is only a portion of Germany, and as the end always 
stands in a ratio to the means employed, the interests of united Germany 


cannot be guaranteed by Prussia alone. 


The Manteuffel ministry having been dismissed, let us now see whether 
its foreign policy shared the same fate. An opportunity was soon afforded 
the new ministry for showing to the world its views as to the future 
policy of Prussia, and specially of Germany. We will regard her posi- 
tion in the present war waging between Austria and France. 

Unfortunately, we cannot close our eyes to the fact that the European 

osition Prussia has assumed, and the neglect of her relations with the 
Confederation, have produced the present crisis, so fraught with menace 
to Germany, and probably to Europe, Our conviction Jeads us to the 
assertion that Prussia would, from the outset, have assumed a different 
status between the contending powers had she not forgotten those duties 
imposed on her in her quality as a member of the Confederation. Let 
us examine this more closely. 

When Napoleon III. gave the Austrian envoy the memorable New- 
year’s greeting, and Sardinia thereupon no longer disguised her designs 
upon Austrian Italy, England and Prussia interposed as disinterested and 
friendly states, and offered their mediation to settle the matters in dispute. 
Much has been written and said about this mediation, and its merits have 
been doubted as much as they have been praised. We cannot venture 
any decided opinion on the subject : one thing is certain, however, that 
up to February 3rd there was not a sign of any mediation having been 
effectually tried at Paris. Prussia was not even represented there, for 
her minister to France had been residing for a lengthened period at 
Berlin, where he eventually died. Probably, the two cabinets were more 
active at Vienna, in a manner, however, which ordinary men cannot 
exactly approve. It seems quite certain from the Blue-book that efforts 
were being made at that time, both from London and Berlin, to force 
the Austrian cabinet to conciliate the wrath of the French emperor by 
concessions; but this can scarcely be termed a mediation, when the 
assailed party is expected to yield to the unjustifiable demands of the 
haughty challenger. The next step was the mission of Lord Cowley to 
Vienna, because Louis Napoleon cleverly pointed out the injurious effect 
of long-forgotten treaties, which Austria had formed several years back 
with a few Italian rulers. They were asserted to act detrimentally on 
the peace of Europe, partly because they furnished fresh nutriment to 
the revolutionary virus in Italy, and partly because they affected Sar- 
dinia’s moral ‘fh over the peninsula. 

We have already done our best to prove the falsehoods contained in 
this accusation brought by the Emperor of the French against the Aus- 
trian government in Italy. We are glad to find, too, that the most 
liberal writers in Germany support our views. They deny Napoleon’s 
right to set himself up as judge of treaties which sovereign states have 
formed ; and they have fully proved the innocuous nature of such treaties. 
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The mediating powers, however, thought differently, and Lord Cowley 
was sent to see how much Austria would yield in the matter of these 
treaties, for the sake of securing the peace of Europe. The result of his 
mission was allowed to be satisfactory, but Napoleon, with the help of 
Russia, neutralised all the exertions of England. Russia proposed a 
congress of the four Powers, in the event of Austria declining their media- 
tion, which should regulate the affairs of Italy. Then commenced the 
most perfidious negotiations Europe has ever witnessed. Austria gave 
her assent to the congress, on conditions which were accepted by Eng- 
land, Prussia, and Russia, but France sought to delay the meeting of the 
congress by every possible excuse, while she tried to complete her arma- 
ments with a spirit and magnitude far beyond the mere support of Sar- 
dinia in-the event of a war with Austria. The conditions Austria offered 
were falsified, and tricks played about the question of disarmament, so 
that Lord Derby himself was compelled repeatedly to express his appre- 
hensions that a war was inevitable. 

Prussia, all this while, was unconsciously playing Napoleon’s game: 
the few official documents she has allowed to be published show that 
she has continually believed that Napoleon III. was acting honestly, 
and sincerely desired to ensure the lasting peace of Europe by his inter- 
ference in the affairs of Italy. This unhappy error, this miscomprehen- 
sion of the actual political condition of Europe, explains not only Prussia’s 
peculiar position towards Germany, but also that she has assumed towards 
Austria. We may be allowed to quote the following passage from a 
clever German pamphlet on the subject :* 

It has frequently been asked with amazement how any state could adhere to 
such a belief, after all that Napoleon has done since his elevation to the throne. 
Is not the idea of universal dominion in Europe the pervading principle of all 
the emperor’s designs? ‘To lay the basis of it, he sacrificed thousands of his 
soldiers and millions of the public property in a war against Russia; he signed 
the peace of Paris so soon as the northern empire had, at least tacitly, recog- 
nised his superiority ; he thrust Turkey into an endless succession of embarrass- 
ments, weakened her internal strength by supporting her rebellious vassals; he 
employed the peace he had patched up to excite rcstlessness and apprehension 
throughout Europe ; and he substituted intrigue for open and ‘vomits policy. 
Any one who has calmly watched Europe since 1853 cannot blind himself to 
the conviction that Napoleon entertained hostile designs on the peace of 
Europe, and has proceeded to their execution slowly but surely. 

Prussia, however, resolutely closed her eyes to the danger, and assumed 
a very embarrassing position between the two contending powers, Start- 
ing on the assumption that Austria was equally to blame with Franee, 
she considered that the former power had no claim, as a member of the 
Confederation, on the support of Germany in defending her Italian 
possessions. Entertaining such views, Prussia thought herself justified 
in interfering, not on behalf of Germany, but as a European great 
power. 

The assertion that a federative state has no claim to call on the other 
members for assistance, if it be attacked in its non-German possessions, 
is based on a fallacy. A state is indivisible, and it is impossible for a ruler 
to wage war on behalf of one portion of his dominions, and declare the 
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other neutral. If Austria were compelled to take part in a federative war, 
she would exert her utmost strength, and not spare her non-German 
lands any sacrifices and burdens which might lead to a speedy and 
triumphant termination of the war. Conversely, then, the Austrian 
Empire has a right to demand the assistance of the other federal states, 
even if in the first instance attacked in her non-German possessions. 
Would the Confederation refuse Prussia its assistance were that power to 
be attacked by Russia in its Polish provinces? Equally with Prussia, 
Austria can never cease to be a member of the Confederation, so long as 
it remains in existence. Hence we assert that Prussia ought to have 
interfered at Paris, not as a separate power, but as « member of the 
Union. Her private views and wishes were of slight value in such a 
case, for the duties the Confederation laid down were strictly defined. 
Article 47 of the Vienna final act of June 8, 1820, drawn up for the con- 
solidation of the Confederation, distinctly says: 

If any federal state, which has possessions without the federative territory, 
should be menaced or attacked in those possessions, it is the duty of the Con- 


federation to take part with and assist or defend such state, provided that a 
majority of the Diet recognises danger to the federal territory.* 


This article Prussia ought to have brought to the notice of the Diet 
so soon as there was any danger of a war between Austria and France, 
in order that the Diet might decide betimes whether Napoleon’s menaces 
had been the result of any aggressive measure on the part of Austria, and 
whether the Diet recognised in these menaces any danger for Germany. 
The decision arrived at by the committee would then have regulated 
Prussia’s conduct at Paris, and Louis Napoleon would have been as little 
inclined to declare war against the Confederation if Prussia had told him 
that menaces against Austria were equally menaces to the Diet, and that 
he would find all Germany backing Austria if he ventured to attack her, 
as he was inclined to declare war against England because the Queen 
said in her speech that she would employ all the means at her command 
to secure the integrity of treaties. 

Prussia, however, did not act in this way: she forgot her duties to 
Germany and Austria, and assumed a hollow position as a European 
— power. Such, however, is not the position the rest of Germany 

esires from a purely German federal state ; and if, as Prussian official 
journals are compelled to allow, Germany is a most efficient factor in 
supporting Prussia’s authority in Europe, it has a right to demand a 
earing and careful consideration. 

It has been frequently asserted that Prussia’s intervention at Paris 
failed through the demonstrations by which Germany aroused the heads 
of the excitable French nation. To this we may object that Prussia’s 
caution appeared to veil an undignified weakness, even a fear of Napoleon's 
wrath, which has already struck Austria so heavy a blow, and may yet 
fall on Germany. Still we can hardly believe this: Prussia was not 
afraid of the Napoleonides, but she was anxious, and rightly so, not to 
engage, without the utmost necessity, in a war which must have a most 








* This is much more fully discussed in a letter from Consul-General Ward : 
Blue-book, Affairs of Italy, page 90. We regret that we have not space to quote 
the document in extenso. 
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pernicious and permanent effect upon her people. On the other hand, 
the question arises whether the same ruin is not already impending over 
the whole of Germany? Trade and commerce are at a perfect stand- 
still, and such a state of ‘things, producing a more crushing effect than 
the most desolating war, cannot continue for any length of time without 
bringing the best organised and best governed state to the verge of ruin. 
War is a terrible medium by which to secure peace, but it is, perhaps, 
preferable to long-continued stagnation. 

We do not quite believe in the ery of “ War at any price !”’ which we 
are told Germany has raised: we consider that her wish was solely that 
Prussia should remember her position as a member of the Confederation, 
and that Austria held a similar position; and the hope was entertained 
that Prussia would fulfil her duties towards Germany honestly and con- 
scientiously. We cannot say that, up to the present, Prussia has done 
so: she has regarded and treated Austria as a friendly state, but.as not 
belonging to the Germanic Confederation. The consequences of this 
unjustifiable behaviour have not been delayed: while Austria, recognising 
her dangerous position, claims from the Confederation the realisation of 
those promises made to her by the Congress of Vienna, and non-Prussian 
Germany allows the justice of her claim, Prussia objects, enters into a 
collision with the rest of Germany, and pursues a policy not only anti- 
German but also non-Prussian, for it is most injurious to the special in- 
terests of Prussia to stand in antagonism to Germany. Had she regarded 
matters in the right light, she would have conferred with the other 
German states as to their present condition, and have been guided by 
their decision. If the majority considered that the French aggression 
on Austria was not dangerous to Germany, a quieter feeling would have 
been evoked, and the smaller German states would probably not have 
indulged in those menaces of France which they may yet bitterly rue. 

When Austria sent her challenge to Sardinia as to the disbandment of 
the free corps, both England and Prussia blamed her precipitation, just 
as if peace could have been possible on any terms; and Prussia sent a 
circular note to the German federative states, in which she justified her 
past policy, and invited them to join her in her neutrality. Austria soon 
followed her example, and informed the German states that her plenipo- 
tentiary at Frankfort had been ordered to convoke a meeting, at which 
Art. 47 of the Act of Federation would be discussed, and added that she 
had taken this step with the sanction of Prussia, as the latter power 
had, on the 28rd April, proposed the mobilisation of the Maine federa- 
tive contingents and the armament of the federative fortresses, while 
placing her own army on a war footing. Austria naturally expected 
that, on the outbreak of hostilities in Italy, the federative army would 
have been entirely mobilised, and drawn up on the south-western frontier 
merely as a measure of security. 

Unfortunately, this expectation has not been fulfilled. The fact that 
the majority of the states voted for Austria’s interpretation of Art. 47 
appeared to produce a very unpleasant effect on Prussia, and it was 
asserted in many quarters that the Berlin cabinet would not allow any 
other German power to dictate to it in so important a matter. Had 
Prussia taken any steps to secure the German frontier, the other rulers 
might have waited patiently till she proposed the mobilisation of the 
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federative army ; but she did nothing of the sort. At the same time, 
many peculiar circumstances seemed to indicate that Prussia still desired 
to maintain a separate position: for instance, there was a very strange 
rumour, which “ went the round of the press,” that Prussia had confi- 
dentially asked those rulers in whose territories the federative fortresses 
stood to set about arming them, but received an answer in the negative, 
because this was the affair of the federative authorities, and must be 
ordered by them. If this be true, it goes to prove, not only that Prussia 
has given up the cause of Germany, but is also trying to draw other 
states in the same evil direction. 

But the worst circumstance connected with Prussia is undoubtedly the 
belief that Napoleon is in the right, and that the statement in the Moni- 
teur, that Frauce entertains no hostile designs on Germany, is sincere. 
The memorial which the Prussian ministry handed to the two Houses on 
the 6th May leaves no doubt as to the existence of this unhappy error. 
In this document the blame of the congress not meeting is thrown on 
Austria; not a word is said about the notorious falsification by France of 
the Austrian four propositions, and an attempt is made to show that 
Germany must arm against Austria just as much as against France. 
Even the recent mobilisation of the Prussian army appears to have 
nothing in common with the defence of Germany ; it is purely a selfish 
measure, as a glance at the article in the Preussische Zeitung will 
show : 


The greater proportions that events at the seat of war assume, the more 
serious becomes the duty of government to place itself in-such a position as may 
enable Prussia, in the regulation of the Italian question, to proceed in concert 
with her confederate German powers, with that weight which Prussia is called 
upon to use, and which corresponds to the position of Germany as a power in 
Kurope. Looking from this point of view, and regarding the continually 
menacing armaments of even neutral powers, government has found it impera- 
tive partly to mobilise the army, and will take further steps in connexion there- 
with, in order that coming events may not take Prussia and Germany by sur- 
prise, and unexpected. The character of precautionary measures is so fully 
impressed on all these steps, that it is needless to make any declaration respect- 
ing them. The country will grant them its concurrence, and the German federal 
powers will also, as we hope, see in this new measure, taken for the interest of 
the security and position of Germany as a power, their confidence in the cir- 
cumspect initiation of Prussia realised. 


Looking at this memorandum solely from an English point of view, 
we confess it appears to us very suspicious, and to prove that Prussia 
desires to remain isolated from Germany in the great impending struggle. 
The formation of the German army, according to the federative pact, 
presupposes united action on the part of all the states; but this Prussia 
apparently declines. Unwilling to have her hands tied by what should 
be her true domestic policy, she still leaves the smaller powers at the 
mercy of the great threatener, and in this way, forgetful of all past 
history, she is paving the way for another Jena, and leaving Germany a 
helpless prey to the Napoleonides. The Austrians, however, seem much 
elated by this step on the part of Prussia, and ascribe it to the daring 
manifesto recently put forth by Prince Gortschakoff. The Ost Deutsche 
Post, for instance, cleverly asserts that the prince regent had already been 
offended by the article in the Moniteur, in which Louis Napoleon held 
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up the Prussian government as a pattern for the rest of Germany ; and, 
now that the movement throughout the country has become much more 
energetic, the Russian prime minister repeats the nauseous dose of 
flattery. Then the writer proceeds, in a strain of pardonable exultation ; 


Prussia has mobilised; the prince regent has not only surprised the Continent, 
but Berlin itself, by an energetic decision; for on the very day the Prussian 

pers were still asserting that mobilisation was as remote as ever, the order was 
issued to summon the larger half of Prussia’s force under arms. However much 
the cautious policy of Prussia opposed the just apprehensions and martial impa- 
tience of the German peoples, still a calm, unprejudiced judgment will recognise 
this measured progress as justified b once + circumstances, and seek consola- 
tion for undeniable short-comings in the fact that Prussian policy is now moving 
onwards. The justice of Prussia’s verdict in the t quarrel could not be 
doubtful, and this was proved by repeated public declarations on the part of the 
prince regent and his ministers. 1t is humanly possible that Prussia, because 
not immediately insulted and threatened, could yield for a longer period to 
the belief in a peaceful settlement. This persevering hope, however, did not 
hinder Prussia from preparing for war with great energy; and now the arma- 
ment has reached a stage, proving that the prince regent, who lately declared 
the fate of the next hour uncertain, is determined to hold this hour in his 
powerful hand, and decide its destiny himself. 

We know not in what the “further measures” connected with the mobilisa- 
tion will consist, nor will we quote the reports about Anglo-Prussian proposi- 
tions of peace, and an ultimatum sent to Paris. So much is certain: the 
mobilisation of the greater part of the Prussian army is a most important fact, 
not taken for remote eventualities, but which allows us to reckon on speedy 
decisive action. The Prussian Landwehr, which is called out through the 
mobilisation, is not organised for an idle garrison and camp life. If the Prussian 
Landwehr were all compelled to quit the domestic hearth, they would wish to go 
into action at once, and let out their wrath on the men who have disturbed them 
in their peaceful vocations. This circumstance was repeatedly alluded to by the 
first Prussian organs, when striving to appease the impatience of Germany ; and 
it was confidently asserted that Prussia could only mobilise when a speedy 
taking the field had been decided on. The German Confederates will, doubt- 
lessly, hail the Prussian initiation with satisfaction, and hasten to follow it to 
the best of their strength; and thus, although we are ignorant of the future 
measures, we may confidently hope that Germany, under Prussia’s guidance, 
will play a part worthy of her position in Europe, 


It is very natural that the Austrians should be glad of such a diver- 
sion, for the six corps d’armée Prussia is about to mobilise will amount to 
two hundred and fifty thousand men; while the first and sixth corps will 
be opposed to the hundred and twenty thousand Russians concentrated 
at Kalesh, on the eastern frontier, the second corps will be kept at 
home for the defence of the Baltic coast. Still, we are not disposed to 
the belief that Prussia is about to take the field on behalf of Austria: 
indeed, such is not desirable just at present, for it would elevate Louis 
Napoleon into a hero. But, when the time arrives that even Lord Pal- 
merston entertains no doubt as to his insincerity—when the pressure of 
his army compels him to grasp Italy as his own—then we care not how 
soon Europe combines to crush him. 

There is one very remarkable circumstance which we have not seen 
alluded to by the press, but which throws a startling light on the inten- 
tions of Louis Napoleon. At the session of the Legislative Corps, in 
which the emperor’s report on the Italian war and the necessary measures 
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to be ‘taken were discussed, a very extraordinary speech -was made by 
M. Jules Favre, the same man who defended Orsini‘a year ago, and has 


since remained on friendly terms with the emperor. He may, therefore, 
be supposed ‘to speak the truth when he thus alludes to the imperial 


policy : 

“Tt is a falsehood!” (c’est un faux et un mensonge), he exclaimed, “ if 
M. Baroche dares to say that France did not-compel this war. The Cabinet of 
the Tuileries imagined and settled it some time back. I do not hope or be- 
lieve thatthe war can ‘be localised or confined to the defensive. We are openly 
proceeding to Italy to cause a revolution, whose explosion, indeed, has already 
commenced. If the cabinet does not yet notice that it is in the service of the 
revolutionary party, aud pursuing their policy, it must be very blind or very 
foolish. I give my applause to the revolution in Italy, but 1 protest against our 
internal régime, against a system under which France bows her neck.” 


These words, combined with the mission of M. Kossuth, ought to dis- 
sipate any doubt as to the character of the Italian war, the nature of 
French policy, and the fate impending over Germany, if she does not 
oppose it with all ‘her strength. The Germans are fully aware of this, 
and the press teems with pamphlets full of attacks on Louis Napoleon, 
of which the article in the A/llyemeine Zeitung so much laughed at at 
the time, furnishes a sample. We dare not quote the language employed, 
as it might lay us open to an action for libel, and in the present temper 
of the English nation we might not find a jury so accommodating as that 
which. acquitted M. Bernard. We will, however, translate a comparatively 
mild passage, and leave our readers to judge from it what the temper of 
Germany must be. "We quote from a pamphlet called “ Deutschland 
und die Napoleoniden :” 


We do not attack the untruth of the man or his want of faith. But we 
must ‘warn our readers against the wretched self-deception as to the conse- 
quences which the fact, the cause called Napoleonism, must bring in its train. 

e might think and wish to be a man of social order.as president of a republic : 
the name he bore, and through which he alone rose, drove him incessantly to 
overthrow the republic. When onee holding the supreme power, he melt 
desire \to guarantee arts and industry, all means for prosperity, as a just prince 
necessarily wishes to do; but he had no basis of right, and whatever he under- 
took bore the ineffaceable stamp of want of principle, dissolution, and corrup- 
tion. ‘To remove the heavy evils produced by the eternal division of the soil, 
the Napoleonic government has sought to draw the property belonging to 
churches, schools, hospitals, &c., mto the vortex of universal division, into the 
Villanous trade of the “bande noire,” and dotations ef poverty, faith, and 
science, whieh two revolutions had left unassailed, have been taken away and 
thrust into the paper registers of the great debit ledger of France. In order to 
relieve trade and promote industry, France has been systematically flooded with 
monster projects; the fancy of the unsuspecting and the fools has been raised 
to fever heat ; favourites, projectors, illustrious and commercial swindlers, have 
been enriched with millions at the cost of honest people, under an unheard of 
system of protection and favouritism; the luxury of all classes has been raised 
to a stage of disgusting cynicism; the permanent state debt has been raised 
during the few years of the Napoleonic restoration to 5000 millions, and the 
floating debt to 650 millions, and the ordinary taxation from 1100 to 1800 mil- 
lions per annum. ‘Paris, the old world-renowned Paris, has been torn down 
and levelled, and raised again by the square ; the grand historical reminiscences 
of ‘the nation, which survived the storms of two revolutions in a thousand an- 
cient buildings, have been removed, and the poor classes expulsed from the 
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centre of the city, lest, by their presence, they should disturb. the splendour. of 
the new carnival. Science has been put into a livery as far as was possible; 
literature oppressed and monopolised ; and that brilliant French “ esprit,” which 
held its witty sway during the absolute power of the last century, as well as 
under the government of the two lines of Bourbons in our day, has been driven 
out by clumsy parasites, or foreed to make way for wretched sophistry, Cor- 
ruption of the mind, the taste, of literature, of the stage, of officials, even the 
highest ; corruption of the people and of trade; corruption as the system for 
—se the elections, the press, the arts, polities, or diphomacy—omnia 
venalia ! 
Now they have got so far as to order the nation and the individual how to think 
and feel. The conlaved and gagged people is expected to applaud the patriotic 
lans, to lead its sons to the shambles for the “ liberty” of ttaly, the “ indepen- 
fence” of Moldavia and Wallaeltia, the civilisation of the Idées Napoléoniennes, 
and:any one of the people who dares: to object, although robbed of all public 
liberty, and placed beneath “laws of security,” commits an insult on the sove- 
reign will of the people, personified in the emperor. We do not aecuse him of 
contradiction, for that. is essential to the cause known as Napoleonism. He 
follows the destiny that is attached to his name and position. But that he 
madly precipitated the crisis, that he forces a development instead of striving to 
defer it as far as is possible, that is his own personal fault. Since the 14th 
January, 1858, the Emperor of the French has been changing from the shadow 
of the first Napoleon into a distorted shadow of Masaniello. 


It is possible that Prussia has mobilised her army merely to keep in 
check the Germans, who are panting for war; and had she not-done so, 
it is more than probable that one of the smaller powers would. have dared 
the lion, and compelled Prussia to come to its assistance; We are thank- 
ful, however, even for this slight movement; but, before everything, at 
the present crisis union is most necessary on the part of Germany. Above 
all, there should be no neglect of Austrian interests, for that country alone 
renders Germany compact and strong; and hence we consider that a close 
union between Austria, Prussia, and Germany is necessary for their 
mutual salvation. Impressed with all due respect for the Prussian army, 
and recognition of her military strength, we do not consider she is' power- 
ful enough to guarantee the independence of Germany without the 
energetic aid of Austria. Germany demands, and with a perfect right to 
do so, that Prussia should give up her vacillating policy, and not merely 
a to remember the national interests, but at the same time prove 

er sincerity by action. 

It is useless for Germany to wait for any impulse from without, or to 
expect that England will come to her aid as she hasdone before, until 
compelled, It is very possible that. our neutrality may last’ no length of 
time; but’Germany is too great a country to wait timidly till we say the 
word. By her present course of action, Germany is committing suicide; 
for she allows Austria to be assailed in that very part of her possessions 
where every war intended to humiliate Germany has been commenced. 
Louis Napoleon is not fighting for the independence of Italy, aud the 
Germans are fully alive to the fact. The question they now’ have to solve 
is, whether it is more to their interest for Italy to be under Austrian than 
under French influencee—whether they prefer the natural bulwark of 
Germany beyond the Alps to be in the hands of their “‘ magnanimous” 
enemies, or in those of the most powerful federal state? But thisis only 
the first question, regarded chronologically : Mantua:is the twin sister of 
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Mayence, and Cologne the German Rome. If Germany allow her great 
bulwarks in the south to be destroyed, those on the Rhine will follow, so 
surely as the sun proceeds from the south to the west—until it sets. 

Besides, no one desires that a German army should cross the Alps for 
the purpose of assisting Austria in the defence of her Italian fortresses, 
All we say is, that Germany and Prussia should protect her rear, and they 
are bound to do so by the federative compact. This does not presuppose 
any special friendship for Austria, but merely a duty which no honest 
government would hesitate in fulfilling. 

But, it will be said, Russia stands in the background, soothing with 
notes, menacing with armaments, and, as we have reason to believe, bound 
to Napoleon by self-interest. But we doubt whether the Germans would 
be disposed to remain passive, merely through fear of Russian interference. 
France and Russia command Germany to remain quiet: the Italian and 
the Sclavon are raising the banner of revolution, in order to extend their 
power beyond its just limits. They enkindle revolt in Northern Italy and 
Turkey to inflame peoples of Sclavonic and Romanic races against their 
legitimate rulers, and conceal crafty designs behind proclamations of dis- 
interestedness, Austria, Prussia, and Germany contain a population of 
70,000,000. They have in the centre of Europe a total strength of 
1,200,000 bayonets, whose word and will combined would decide the fate 
of the Continent—and they are to be frightened and restrained from 
purely fraternal action—by the threat of 200,000 Russians! The feel- 
ing animating the Germans is so fully expressed in the pamphlet to which 
we recently alluded, that we cannot refrain from one more quotation : 


Heaven be thanked! the time for state wisdom is gone: diplomacy has 
played its last card. The swords are drawn, the armies are unfolding their 
masses, war is declared, Central Italy is in flames; Cavour, who piled up the 
inflammatory stuff in his neighbour’s house, and threw in the torch at the right 
moment, was a true prophet. The Frenchman crosses the Alps, hurries over 
the Mediterranean, summons his armies and African hordes from Algeria, 
tramps neutrality under foot, and hastens, thirsting for prey, to the first act 
of the tragedy, which is to lead to the “‘revision of treaties” and the “‘ recon- 
stitution of the map of Europe.” Austria’s armies are drawn up, to fight the 
good fight for the independence of Europe. And we discuss preparation for 
war, or mobilisation, while, in the old German imperial city of Lorraine, a 
French army is already stationed—to observe us ? Men of the younger gene- 
ration, be warned, not of the danger which the traditional foe is preparing for 
you if you meet it manfully, but of the danger of your own weakness and your 
separate wisdom. What we neglected in the glorious days of Germany’s 
resurrection, do you bring back. Alsace, Lorraine, the three lideiden, stolen 
and torn from the German Empire, the Franche-Comté itself, are the just reward 
of Germany’s new uprising. The hour has arrived to restore the German 
name to its old honour, and Germany to her former power. If it be neglected 
—which God forbid !—it will never return again, el contempt will be our lot. 


It is quite certain that such an intense war-feeling has not been aroused 
in Germany since 1813, and that from no abstract desire of fighting, 
but solely from an instinct of self-defence. Germany, for a marvel, was 
unanimous in regarding Louis Napoleon as the violator of treaties, and 
Austria as having the legal right on her side. If Prussia had taken 
advantage of this feeling at the right moment, this lamentable effusion 
of blood might have been spared, but it seems as if she were not indis- 
posed to see her powerful rival weakened, and compelled to sue to her 
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for assistance. It is impossible yet to say what Prussia will do, but, one 
thing is certain, if she really join in the war, it brings us nearer to the 
danger. Possessing in Prussia a strong bulwark against Russian aggres- 
sion, we were enabled to maintain our neutrality without any danger; 
but if Russia really interfere or menace Germany, we shall be compelled 
to act energetically and at once. It is very possible that Lord Palmer- 
ston may repeat the old platitudes about French disinterestedness, but 
the nation at large will be enabled to appreciate the motives which 
actuate two despots when they combine to put down a third. 

Looking at the immediate seat of war, we do not consider that Austria 
has much to complain of hitherto. We stated some three months back 
our conviction that the French would always defeat the Austrians in a 
fair fight, and facts have proved the truth of our judgment, but we are 
certainly agreeably surprised at the stubborn resistance the Austrians 
offered at Montebello, Magenta, and Melegnano. When we remember 
that the Emperor of the French has been obliged to employ his best 
troops on every occasion against the Austrian line battalions, the resist- 
ance the latter have shown is most unexpected. The error of Gyulai at 
Magenta, in neglecting to cut the French off when he had so excellent 
an opportunity, is the worst feature of the campaign. 

Nor are we disposed to regard the hurried retreat on the quadrangle 
as so disgraceful as some writers have tried to make it out. It simply 
implies a change of tactics, and strictly defensive operations, while by 
drawing the Franco-Sardinians further from their base, it renders the 
commissariat arrangements more complicated. The propriety of with- 
drawing all detached garrisons so soon as Lombardy was invaded, the 
Austrians learnt in 1848, when the population rose and cut off a con- 
siderable number of men. In all probability, ere these lines see the 
light, another terrible battle will have been fought on the Mincio, when, 
if again defeated, the Austrians will finally fall back on their fortresses. 
It will be a terrible shock of arms: more than 250,000 men will be 
concentrated, and the battle will be a most obstinate one, for it will be 
the last struggle Austria will attempt for the present in the field. 

Altogether, we are disposed to take a favourable view of the Austrian 
cause: by playing a waiting game she will have many chances in her 
favour. If the French sit down before such impregnable fortresses as 
Verona and Mantua, the nation will soon be disgusted at the lack of 
bulletins, and from disgust to revolution is, as we all know, but one step 
in France. Flushed by doubtful successes, the French would now immo- 
late the man who dared to speak of peace; but, once the tide of victory 
is stemmed, they will grow discontented and prone to sedition. At the 
same time, the feeling of Germany is so thoroughly aroused, and the 
people so exasperated by commercial stagnation, that they are certain to 
strike a heavy blow ere long, and we doubt whether Louis Napoleon 
will make head against them. ‘There is not the slightest prospect of 
Austria granting him a peace, unless he consent to revert to the status 
quo. She has made enormous sacrifices, and borne all the burden and 
heat of the day, to save Europe from the dominion of France, and she 
knows that public opinion must slowly but surely veer round to her side, 

It is decidedly unfortunate for Austria that the change of ministry 
has taken place ; for, while Lord Malmesbury was doing his best to en- 
sure the neutrality of England, that very neutrality was most injurious 
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to Austria’s commercial interests, because, having no navy to oppose to 
that of Napoleon, her mercantile marine was at his mercy: now that we 
have a premier whose tendencies are avowedly French; our neutrality 
must necessarily become more onerous to her.* But we can hardly con- 
sider’ such a ministry, composed of fortuitous atoms; booked for a long 
lease of political life; it has the elements of dissolution within itself, aud 
the more the Blue-book is studied, the more will it be seen that the 

licy of Lord Derby was correct. Individually speaking, we should 
oo preferred an alliance with Austria. and Prussia, as a sure preventive 
of war; but, under the exceptional circumstances in which Lord Malmes- 
bury. was placed, we must confess that he acted for the best. 

‘e are of opinion, then, that before we again take up our pen to 
chronicle the war events of the month, Germany will have proceeded to 
action, for’ she! has no other resource. We most earnestly hope that the 
rulers, casting jealousy and separate interests to the winds, will heartily 
combine and satisfy the just demands of their peoples. If they do not, 
or allow themselves to be cut off in detail by the French, they will 
deserve their fate. But we can. hardly believe that they will be so blind 
to the warnings of the past, or that Prussia will act in the same suicidal 
manner which imperilled her politieal existence during the empire of the 
first Napoleon. 

But England, too, must not remain deaf to the teaching of history, 
nor should we let ourselves be trapped by the crafty bait Napoleon has 
offered to liberalism in the shape of the emancipation of Italy. We 
must never let.it out of sight. that the third Napoleon has hitherto fol- 
lowed closely in the footsteps of his uncle, and there is no reason for sup- 
posing that he will suddenly deviate from his course. If we, however, 
submit to that cry of nationalities, behind which he hides his lust of 
dominion, he will very soon turn that offensive arm upon ourselves. 

The despot who engages in war for aggressive purposes is dangerous, 
but doubly so he who goes to war under the pretext of emancipating 
downtrodden peoples. To the first we may assign a limit, but the last 
has no bounds to his ambition. The same frivolous pretext that caused 
the invasion of Italy would serve equally well for Canada or Ireland. 
Therefore, we say again, let. us put no faith in Louis Napoleon’s disinte- 
restedness: through the whole of the proceedings, prior to the war, lhe 
carried on a system. of dissimulation, unpardonable in any but a monarch; 
and. with such facts before us; we may be permitted to doubt his sincerity 
as to Italy. If we still-continue “letting I dare not wait upon I will,” 
a heavy day of reckoning will be in store for us; all.our natural allies 
will‘have been coerced into neutrality, and then the real fight will come 
—that ‘between constitutionalism and despotism. 

Not that we doubt as to the result, but we recoil at the thought of 
the awful bloodshed with whieh it will be purchased, and feel a bitter 
regret-that England did not step forth to spare such slaughter when she 
had.in her own hands the opportunity for securing the peace of Europe. 





* Although Lord John is our foreign minister, we doubt whether the premier 
will let him act. We consider that he is only striving to realise still further 
y nee gai sarcasm—or, perhaps, he is desirous of another mission to Vienna. 
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CHANGES, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 


I. 


Ir was the height of the London season, and the night sky above 
was studded with its stars, as the starry beauties of this lower hemisphere 
were pressing into one of the greatest and most exclusive houses of the 
day: great in its reference to that iron god, fashion, not greater in its 
size than many another one. 

It was the town-house of the Duchess of St. Ives, a wealthy widow 
only two-and-forty yet, and beautiful still. She had ruled the world 
long on her own account, and now she was ruling it in right of her son, 
It was the first season he had spent in London since coming of age, and 
the world was going mad after him. Mothers courted him openly, 
daughters covertly: a fine thing it would be to be Duchess of St. Ives. 

A well-appointed carriage dashed into the ruck, and struggled its way 
to the door amidst the rest. The Countess of Essington descended from 
it with daughters three. Three! Yes, the majestic countess, as import- 
ant in her own eyes, and daring in her own actions, as the Duchess of 
St. Ives in hers, had brought them all, the ladies Mabel, Geraldine, and 
Anna Hetley. Mabel and Geraldine were like their mother, command- 
ing, stately girls, with clearly-cut features, beautiful, but cold as though 
they had been carved from Parian marble. Anna was different; she had 
nothing of majesty or of marble about her: a fair, graceful girl, with 
large, shy, merry blue eyes that drooped beneath their long lashes when 
gazed into, a flushed, dimpled, lovely face, and a pretty mouth too much 
given to laughing, and to display unconsciously its set of white pearls. 

moment’s respite after the reception, and the countess and her 
daughters were but so many of the brilliant crowd that thronged the 
rooms, ‘Lady Anna found herself seated next to a young lady with whom 
they were on terms of close intimacy. 

“Have you come to-night, Anna? Three of you! What an idea !” 

“There was no help for it,” laughed Anna. “ This is the ball of 
balls, you know, and Mabel and Geraldine would not give up their pri- 
vilege of elders ; and mamma did not wish me to remain away, because— 
because——” 

“There; go on to the rest. I understand.” 

“* What can be done?’ quoth mamma to us this morning at break- 
fast : ‘Geraldine, I wish you would, for once, give up to Anna.’ ‘ Oh 
dear no,’ returned Geraldine ; ‘ it’s not to be thought of.’ ‘ Then I shall 
take you all,’said mamma. ‘ That’s not to be thought of,’ put in Mabel; 
‘there never was such a thing heard of.’ ‘I may do what others would 
not dare,’ concluded mamma, in her lofty way.” 

“ And that is how you are here !”’ 

“T don’t know whether she would have brought me in spite of Mabel, 
who is very positive, you know, in her opinions, and mamma gives in to 
her. Listen yet. The duke called, and began talking to me about to- 
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night, wanting to make me promise—oh, I don’t know what all—to 
dance with him twice to everybody else’s once, and that sort of nonsense. 
‘I am infinitely obliged to your grace,’ I said, making him a demure 
curtsey, ‘but I am not coming.’ You should have witnessed his face. 
‘ Not coming!’ cried he, when he could find words. ‘Certainly not. I 
am the youngest, and my sisters have precedence over poor me: the in- 
convenience, you see, of oe three demoiselles in a family.’ Off went 
the duke to mamma, and said I did not listen, but the result is, that 
I am here.” , 

The young lady listener sat, playing with her drooping bracelet. 
“ Anna, there need not be any more heart-burnings after the duke : we 
may all resign him at oncewith a good grace, for we shall have to do it. 
You are in luck.” 

“ Luck at what ?’’ cried Lady Anna, quickly. 

“To have gained him. You might be Duchess of St. Ives to- 


morrow.” 
“Might I? Nothing of the sort. I'll turn him over to you, or to 


Mabel.” 

“ You know you might be: and you know you will. Here he comes, 
true to his allegiance. And now it is good-by to you for the rest of the 
evening, I suppose.” 

Lady Anna glanced towards the Duke of St. Ives. He was threading 
his way to her amidst difficulties, for he was set upon and detained on all 
sides, by the ravenous gentlewomen who were fishing for him with their 
subtle hooks. “It will take him twenty minutes to get here,” she 
laughed. 

“Oh, Anna, what a lovely bouquet!” suddenly exclaimed the young 
lady, observing the flowers for the first time. “ Who supplied it ?” 

* How can I tell ?” returned Lady Anna, with downeast eyes and con- 
scious cheek. ‘It was left for me just before we came out.” 

“* He has taste in flowers, at any rate, if these were arranged under his 
auspices.” 

“ Who has taste P” 

“Who! You can afford this pretty affectation of unconsciousness, 
now you are sure of him. St. Ives.” 

« But I am not sure of him,” again langhed. Lady Anna. “ And I am 
not sure—indeed, I don’t think—that he sent the bouquet. Another 
eame, less beautiful: ‘Oh that charming one’s.the duke’s,’ cried mamma, 

inting to this; ‘use that one, Anna:’ and'I obeyed, saying nothing, 

ut I fancied the other was his.” 

“The duke would send but the one: who sent the other ?” 

“Can I tell, I say?” returned Lady Anna. “Is not all the world 
dying to send them to me ?” she added, saucily. 

The Duke of St. Ives reached her and took. her away with him. He 
was tall, too tall, and too slender, altogether very much like a maypole, 
with a fair complexion, mild eyes, and a meek, inoffensive face. At Eton 
he was called “ Milky,” and he had never lost the sobriquet. “St. Ives 
is a milksop still, he has no devil in him,” sneered the fast young men, 
his friends, who had rather too much of it in them. 

The quadrille was walked over, a galop was got through, other 
quadrilles and other dances came, in their turn; and just as Lady Anna 
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Hetley was enjoying a moment’s respite in a sheltered corner, another 

gentleman came up to her. Above the middle height, but not remarkably 

tall, he was yet a distinguished-looking man, his hair luxuriant and of a 

dark brown, with clear, penetrating grey eyes, and features of winning 

beauty. “Anna,” he whispered, in a low, musical voice, whose tones 
e love, if ever love was spoken—* Anna!” 

She started and blushed vividly: she had not seen him advancing. 
“ Oh, Leolin !” 

“ Did you think I was lost?” 

“TI thought you were never coming. Why are you so late ?” 

* And I am only here now to tell you I cannot come—if that is not 
Irish. Stanton—you know Stanton ?” 

“Yes: a little.” 

“ Well, poor fellow, he has met with an accident to-night, through the 
bursting of a gun. I was starting to come here when they sent for me: 
he is in great pain, in shocking spirits, and cannot bear for me to leave 
him. I told him he must give me half an hour, and I came here to 
tell you.” 

“Tam sosorry. How Here comes St. Ives again,” she broke off, 
in a hurried whisper. ‘“ Say I am engaged to you, Leolin.” 

The Duke of St. Ives received his answer, aud the other looked at his 
watch. “I must stay for this one waltz, Anna: the temptation is not 
to be resisted.” 

She put her arm within his, and his eyes happened to fall upon 
the flowers. ‘‘ They are nicely arranged, Anna, are they not?” 

“TI knew it eame from you,” she softly breathed. “ ‘This and another 
were left. Mamma jumped to the conclusion that the more beautiful one 
must be from the duke, and ordered me to use it. His lies neglected on 
the table at home.” 

“ Anna, I shall begin to fear that the duke is dangerous,” he said, as 
he held her closer than he need have done, in the whirling waltz. 

She smiled and half shook her head, but her shy and pretty eyes were 
bent to the ground; otherwise he might have seen how full they were 
of love. 

“ And now I must not linger another moment,” he exclaimed, when 
the dance was over. ‘‘ Poor Stanton !”’ 

“ Leolin, I don’t believe you have addressed a single word to anybody 
in. the room !” 

“T do not think I have, St. Ives excepted. Good night, my dearest.” 

“TI never heard of anything like it!” uttered Lady Anna Hetley, as 
she stood before her mother the next morning, with crimsoned cheeks. 
“How stupid he must be!”’ 

“Stupid ?”’ echoed the countess. 

“ Was such a thing ever heard of, mamma? Asif he could not have 
waited till a proper time and season. And what in the world took papa 
there last night? I don’t think he has troubled a ball for years.” 

“Ts anything the matter with Anna?” exclaimed Lady Geraldine, 
who had entered while her sister was speaking. 

“A piece of good fortune is the matter with her,” returned the 
countess. ‘St. Ives spoke to your papa last night about her.” 

“Made her an offer? asked for her?” breathlessly returned Geraldine. 
T2 
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“ Yes he did. I knew it was coming to it.” 

“ And what's she grumbling at?” 

“We go by the rules of contrary in this land,” cried the countess, 
shrugging her shoulders; “the more happiness is rained upon us, the 
more we grumble. Grumbling is indigenous to England.” 

“ But think of the stupid way in which he went to work,” retorted 
Anna; “never to say a syllable to me, never to give me a hint of what 
he was about to do, but to go blundering off-hand to papa! And 
to speak to him in a ball-room, at his own house! I wonder papa would 
listen to him.” 

“ What did it signify where he spoke to him ?” 

“ Tt signified this—that he ought to have told me first, and not have 
broken it to papa without my knowledge.” 

“You must have seen it was progressing toit. He has flirted enough 
with you.” 

“There’s the evil,” cried Anna. ‘Men are so much given to flirt 
now-a-days, that you cannot tell what is flirting and what real: and woe 
be to the feelings of any girl, who mistakes the false for the genuine. 
If the Duke of St. Ives has flirted with me—though I hate the word, and 
I have not encouraged him—others have flirted with him: you have all 
been ready to oull him to pieces in the contest.” 

“Mamma, she says she has not encouraged him!” exclaimed Ge- 
raldine, with a smile. 

“‘T have not encouraged him more than I could avoid. When he has 
talked to me, I have answered him; when he has asked me to dance, | 
have not said No. I like talking, and I like dancing. Was it my place 
to assume that he was only paving the way to invite me to be Madame 
la Duchesse ?”’ 

“You have worked on for it, though, in your quiet way,”’ retorted 
Geraldine, who was vexed that the prize should escape her. “ Only last 
night, you went to his house, hugging the flowers he left for you.”’ 

A suppressed smile crossed Anna’s face. ‘ Well, it is done, and it 
cannot be undone,” she rejoined ; “ but I must repeat, that he has acted 
as—as—only one, gifted with as little brains as the Duke of St. Ives, 
could act.” 

** Just listen to her!” uttered the countess, raising her hands. “Take 
care, my young lady, that you don’t show off these airs before him, or he 
may think twice ere he completes the bargain. And here he is: he said 
he should call early.” 

But the footsteps ascending the stairs were not the Duke of St. Ives’s. 
They were those of the gentleman with whom Anna had snatched 
a waltz the previous night, during the brief period of his stay in 
the crowded rooms. They were the steps of a chieftain, bold and fear- 
less, of one who carried his head erect, and on whose lofty features 
might be traced the consciousness of a descent, second to none. The 
servant threw wicle the door : 

“The lord of Pommeroy.” 

_ The lord of Pommeroy was not the Duke of St. Ives, and some 
little disappointment may have been felt by Lady Essington; but it 
faded away, for the lord of Pommeroy was also a favoured visitor. He 
told them of the painful accident to his friend Stanton. 
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Others came in, an old do r and her nieces, intimate friends, who 
might call early or late. She began a rare tale of scandal, which ab- 
sorbed the attention of Lady ae and her elder daughters, and 
Anna escaped to the conservatory, followed by the lord of Pommeroy. 

“Leolin, he has asked for me!” she exclaimed, when they were shel- 
tered by the turning. 

“St. Ives ?” 

“Oh yes. He spoke to last night in the rooms—actually in his 
own ball-rooms. If he but spoken to me, I could have given him 
an answer quietly, and there would have been an end to him, and nobody 
the wiser. Papa accepted him.” 

Leolin Pommeroy’s cheek paled, for he loved her with a passionate 
and powerful love: but the pride of his race rose within him. The lord 
of Pommeroy, secure in his remote and lofty descent of untold genera- 
tions, afraid of the new Duke of St. Ives, whose ancestors, seventy years 
ago, were of the people! Anna glanced at him timidly, her lovely eyes 
full of tears. He drew her to him, and bent down his face, tenderl 
whispering : “ Which shall it be? the Duke of St. Ives, or the lord of 
Pommeroy ?” 

“Oh, Leolin dearest, why do you ask me? You know; you know.” 

“‘ Is the earl at home ?” he inquired, between his kisses. ‘Can he be 
seen ?” 

“ Would you ask him now, Leolin? Now?” 

“Now. Before I leave the house. You must be my promised wife 
this day, love, if you would not be his.” 

They sprang apart, for voices broke on their ears, ominously near. 
Lady Beleginn and the dowager and the rest came in view, and saw 
Anna seated on a large flower-pot turned upside down, training the re- 
fractory branches of a rare plant, with a refractory name that nobody 
yet ever succeeded in spelling, and the lord of Pommeroy ungallantly 
standing with his back to her, lost in contemplation of the wonderful 
American aloe, which blossomed but once a century. 

The dowager’s sight was keen, and her imagination crafty. ‘ You 
should have your eyes about you,” cried she, confidentially to the countess, 
“ Anna is just at the age that she may get her head turned, and he does 
not want for attractions, that young lord of Pommeroy.”’ 

‘My dear dowager, Anna is all safe. She marries St. Ives.” 

“Eh! what? Who says so ?”’ ejaculated the dowager. 

“He made his proposals for her to the earl yesterday. It is all 
settled.” 

“ Mercy on the rest of the girls, then!” uttered the dowager, “ what 
will they do? They are all rampant after St. Ives. Is it true that 
young Stanton has shot his head off ?” inquired she, drawing near to the 
lord of Pommeroy.” 

“ Not his head. One of his ears and part of his hand.” 

“ What fools you young men are, to get toying with guns! I'd rather 
play with a wild hyena, for my part.” 

“There was a flaw in it,” said the lord. “ Bishop——” 

“T dare say, lord. ‘That’s sure to be the tale—Bishop, Bishop ! he’s 
always in fault, never your own careless awkwardness.—Anua, we are to 
congratulate you, I hear. Take care, child, that you don’t get a stray 
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when this news shall obtain wind, there are some 
would gi one, if they dared.” 

= Ghee dhe chou slow: her vougue tw relun; anil epee of it openty r 
mentally uttered the confused countess. “She talks of young men being 


imto yourself : 


“Ts the earl at home ?”. quietly demanded the lord of Pommeroy of 


Lady Essington. 
“T believe he isin his study. Do you want him ?” 
«<T will go to his study,” said the lord. 


The dowager took her departure. Not long after it, the study bell 
was rung, and the lord of Pommeroy took his. Then there camea mes- 
sage to the countess that the earl wanted her. Altogether, it happened 
that when the Duke of St. Ives called, Anna was alone. 

He repeated to her what he had, more formally, imparted to the earl 
the previous night. Anna refused him, kindly but firmly. 

“This cannot be your final decision!” he exclaimed, displayimg emo- 
tion. 
“ Tt is indeed.” 

“ But why have you suffered me to hope ?”’ 

“Nay,” said Lady Anna, “ what have I done to encourage hope ? How 
else could I have acted? You have been pleased to single me out, 
rather more perhaps than you have others, but I shrank from your atten- 
tions instead of——”’ 

“Tt was that shrinking from me that won me,”’ interrupted the simple- 
hearted duke ; “ it was indeed.”’ 

“T am not to blame. I could not speak to you and say you must not 
court me, before you first spoke to me.” 

The duke allowed that, but he grew hot. “Can you not say that 

hat you—will let it wait awhile, and think of it ?”’ 

“@h no, I cannot ; it must not wait a day: I can never say other- 
wise than I do now.” 

The duke nervously pulled his glove about, giving it considerable 
damage in the way of slits. “I would try to make you so happy: | 
would not have a will but yours.” 

Anna was nervous also: it was her first essay at a refusal. She stam- 
mered out that he was very kind: and the duke rose to leave. 

“1 shall never care for any one else, Lady Amna.” 

He nervously put out his hand, then drew it back, then put it out 
again. The duke did not know what might be the etiquette on these 
occasions of rejection. Anna knew as little ; but she frankly put her 
hand into his—and pressed it: some vague idea rennimg through her 
that it might soften her refusal. 

The duke sighed. ‘I think the next best thing to having you—will 
be to have your sister,” he observed, deliberating with himself. “If I 
cannot be your husband, it will be something to be your brother: | 
don’t love her, it’s true ; but I shall never love any one but you.” 

Anna pretty nearly exploded with laughter. “Oh yes, that would be 
delightful, if you could only fancy her. Which of them do you mean, 
Mabel or Geraldine ?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said the duke; “I have not thought about it. 
I must talk to my mother.” He shook her hand again, and quitted her : 
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and Arma, humming 'a merry dance, waltzed round and round the room 


to its tune. 

The Countess of Essington had found her husband im his study. A 
little man with a velvet cap on his head, and a flowery dressing-gown ; 
a merry-hearted little man, who liked to take things pleasantly. 

“Did you send Pommeroy tome?” 

“T told him you were here. Why?” 

“ Then you don’t know what he wants ?” 

“How should I? To talk about Stanton, perhaps.” 

“He wants Anna.” 

The countess questioned with her-eyes. “ Wants her for what ?”’ 

“To be lady of Pommeroy.”’ 

“What a donkey he must be!” uttered the countess, irascibly. “ Why, 
the old Dowager ‘Barham let it out that she was going to marry St. 
Ives !” 

‘* But is she going to marry St. Ives ?” 

“ What should hinder her ?” retorted the countess. 

“She may like somebody else better. The Jord of Pommeroy says 
she does.” 

“T wish the lord of Pommeroy had been buried in the Po 
vaults before he had come upsetting things in this way !” was the intem- 
sore rejoinder of Lady Essington. ‘“ There’s not such a match in ‘all 

ngland as St. Ives, and if Anna were to let him slip, I would never 
forgive her. Besides, she can’t, now: that prating old dowager is off 
to tell it to London.” : 

The earl laughed, he enjoyed the joke. “ You and the dowager must 
settle it between you,” said he; “I suppose you told her first. But, if 
Anna has got the lord of Pommeroy in her fancy, she can’t marry St. 
Ives.” 

The countess scowled. ‘ Would you let her marry Pommeroy, with 
St. Ives in the way?” 

“T’d let her marry Pommeroy with St. Ives in the way or without/him,” 
returned the earl. “ When young people take mutual likings, where’s the 
use of standing out against them ? Had there been anything objection- 
able in the lord of Pommeroy, that he might not win her, why did you 
suffer them to meet? Here has he been in the house continually, like a 
tame cat—not that I complain, I like him—besides meeting each other 
everywhere abroad. I saw them last night, whispering, and twirlin 
together in that brainless dance, that’s only good for making the h 
reel and the stomach sick.” 

““ My daughters have been too properly reared to allow themselves to 
become attached where it’s not expedient,” said the lady, loftily. 

“ But nature’s nature,” cried the earl. 

“ And training is training,” retorted the countess. 

“ He says she loves him ; and he says he ardently loves her,” was the 
answer. “T believe he does.” 

“ Love !” rejoined the countess, scornfully, “love must give place to 
expediency. “Did he speak of the duke ?” 

“ Yes he did,” replied the earl, his face in a glow of merriment. “ He 
called him names: The bran-new Brummagem duke !” 

Lady Essington’s eyes flashed fire. “Shameful! How dared he ?” 
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“ Dared? These old old families, these long-pedigreed aristocrats, do 
hold in contempt new people. In point of descent, the Duke of St. 
Ives is not or to buckle on the of the lord of Pommeroy.”’ 

Before Lady Releaten could reply, she heard the duke’s voice upon 
the stairs, and opening the door, saw him passing down them. He was 
departing after his interview with Anna. Lady Essington hastened to 
accost him, but the duke looked back with a cold bow only, and was 


e. 
” She has been refusing him :’’ exclaimed the countess, sinking in a 
chair—“and old Dame Barham gone with her open mouth round the 
town! If Anna has been such an idiot, I think I shall beat her!” 

She bent her angry and hasty steps to the drawing-room, and caught 
my young Lady Anna in the midst of her careering waltz. She seized 
her by the arm, and swung her round the other way, not very gently. 

“What have you been doing to the Duke of St. Ives ?” 

“ Mamma! how you startled me!” 

“What have you been doing to the Duke of St. Ives?” 

“T only told him I could not marry him.” 

“You wicked girl! Not marry him! not marry St. Ives! Mabel, 
come here,” interrupted the countess, hearing Lady Mabel in the next 
room; “look at your sister there: see the figure she cuts! She has 
been refusing St. Ives.” 

*‘ You have not ?” debated Mabel, slowly, speaking to Anna. 

“Such a fuss !” cried Anna. ‘“ Who's St. Ives? The lord of Pom- 
meroy calls him ’ 

* Be still, you shameless child! How’ can you dare mention the lord 
of Pommeroy to my face ?—after sending him to your papa with a tale 
that you had fallen in love with him, and he with you !” 

Anna stood with blushing cheeks and falling eyelids. ‘ It is true,” she 
murmured. 

“ Mabel, he called St. Ives a bran-new Brummagem duke, or some 
such vulgarism ; and—and ” the countess hardly knew whether to 
subside into a fit of shrieking hysterics, or to shake Anna—“ the earl 
takes his part ; says he ¢‘all have her.”’ 

* He is the lord of Pommeroy,” observed Anna, in a low tone. “ But 
for the Duke of St. Ives wanting me, you would never have thought of 
objecting to him.” 

“ Right, child,” exclaimed the earl, interrupting them. 

“ Well, papa,” cried Mabel, sharply, “I never thought you would have 
upheld her in such conduct.” 

“ What conduct ?” asked the earl. 

“She has encouraged the duke shamefully ; nobody else has had a 
chance with him; and now to turn round upon him? Last night that 
ever was, she went parading his bouquet-gift in his rooms.” 

The earl looked at her displeased : Anna bit her lips to hide a smile. 
“ There were two bouquets came for me, papa. The one was a beauty, 
and mamma ordered me to use it.” 

“ But you had no right to use it,” screamed the countess, “if you 
meant to reject the duke to-day.” 

“ But it was not the duke’s,” returned Anna, demurely ; “ the duke’s 
was the one we left at home. It was the lord of Pommeroy’s.”’ 

“ You little deceitful ” The earl burst into a hearty laugh, and 
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drowned the rest. He laid hold of Anna and led her to a distant 
window, where they could be alone. ~~ 

“ Anna, are your affections fixed on Leolin Pommeroy?”’ 

Her countenance was suffused with crimson : an all-sufficient answer. 

“ Or on the Duke of St. Ives?” he continued. 

She looked up now, and spoke gaily. “Papa, I don’t care for the 
duke. And a union with the duke would surely not be quite suitable 
for me: we are not of the same faith.”’ 

“True. But so many intermarriages take place now, that How- 
ever, let it be. I only wish to give you a word of advice: Anna, before 
deciding irrevocably, make sure that you know your own mind. The 
wife of the Duke of St. Ives, let him marry whom he may, will be 
mistress and master—he will make a docile, obedient, kind husband. 
The lords of Pommeroy, on the contrary, have the reputation of liking 
to rule their wives with an imperative will.”’ 

The tears stood in her eyes as she looked beseechingly up. “ Papa, I 
could not respect or love a man who would yield his will to mine in 
great things. I must be able to reverence my haalend, to find him one 
that I can obey: and I am certain that Leolin will ever love me and be 
indulgent to me.” 

* Be it so, then,” said the earl, as he kissed her forehead. “ Long life 
and happiness to you, lady of Pommeroy!” 

Before the day was over, Lady Essington had come round, so far as 
to be gracious: the fact truly was, that she would have found no fault 
with the alliance of the lord of Pommeroy, had not the duke, with his 
riches and his grand title, inopportunely stepped in. The lord of Pom- 
meroy was rich, but the duke was more than rich. 

“ What slur is it upon the Pommeroy escutcheon ?”’ demanded Lady 
Geraldine. ‘ There’s something. The late lord killed his brother, did 
he not ?” 

“The brother killed the late lord,” corrected the countess. ‘A 
quarrel arose between them, owing, it is said, to the lord’s wife favour- 
ing his handsome brother Rupert. It was shrouded in a deal of mystery, 
but a mortal scuffle took place between the brothers, a pistol went off 
and the lord was killed. Rupert escaped: he has never been heard of 
et, though nearly six years have elapsed, and the third brother, George, 

ame lord of Pommeroy, for of course a murderer cannot inherit. 
George was abroad with his regiment, somewhere in India, but he did 
not come home: he remained out there till he died: and now Leolin is 
lord of Pommeroy. ‘There’s the history.” 

‘‘ It was not the late lord who was killed, then ?” 

“ Strictly’speaking, not : for George was the late lord of Pommeroy. 
It was Guy, the eldest of all, and the last who reigned at the abbey. 
George, after he became lord, made his ill health a plea for not return- 
ing. Guy’s widow has reigned at the abbey hitherto, lady of Pom- 
meroy.” 

“ Did he leave no children ?” 

“A girl. No heir.” 

“T should not relish going to a home, already occupied by a lady of 
Pommeroy and her child,’’ exclaimed Mabel, speaking for the first time. 

“She is welcome to live there,” said Lady Anna ; “ the abbey is large 
enough, by all accounts.” 
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“ Anna will be lady of Pommeroy. The widow will subside into her 
proper ” said Lad ington. 

“Tt phe custom md the widows of the lords of Pommeroy to remain 
in the abbey, whoever may succeed as lord,” observed Anna. “ Leolin 


has told me a great deal about the Pommeroy customs.” 

“ Oh, the Pommeroys own to all sorts of old customs and traditions, 
and they think they must obey them. They were always a superstitious 
race.” 


Il. 


Tue old abbey of Ponmmeroy stood out, its walls grey and gloomy in 
the dim twilight of an August evening. Its windows, however, were in 
contrast to its walls, they being as gay as light eould make them, and 
its retainers bustled about in their preparations, for Leolin, lord of Pom- 
meroy, was bringing home his bride. ag had been married early that 
morning, and were journeying down to Pommeroy : the carriage was, 
even now, nearing it, and Lady Amna leaned forward to look for the 
first time upon her future home. The huge pile rose, high and mighty, 
in front of her. 

“What a large place, Leolin !” 

“ It is, my dearest.” 

“ And there is a real ghost haunts it, they say.” 

The lord laughed. “I fear the ghost has been dead and gone this 
many a year: however disappointing it may be to your love of romance 
to hear it. We only see the front of the abbey, Anna. There are the 
side wings and the pile at the back. It is built in the form of a-quad- 
rangle, with a tower at each corner.” 

“ But surely it is not all inhabited ?” 

“ The south wing and the rooms at the back are uninhabited. Those 
back rooms, Anna, especially the west tower, were the haunted ones in 
the days of the ghost.” 

“ Which are Mrs. Pommeroy’s rooms?” 

“Since the lord’s death—I speak of my brother Guy—she has had 
the whole run of the abbey. In future, she will occupy those rooms 
facing us, to the right of the entrance; the rest of the abbey will be 
ours.” 

“Tt must take an army of servants to keep it ; only this front pile is 
immense. ‘Will there be two households, Leolin? ours, and Mrs. Pom- 
= ” 

“My darling! Do you think I should bring you to a home where 
another must share your authority? Of ceurse there will be two. You 
are the lady of Pommeroy. We shall have nothing to do with Mrs. 
Pommeroy, or she with us: she has her own servants and household, 
and we have ours. She has plenty of money; she was an heiress. 
_ and she need not meet once in a twelvemonth, unless you both 
please. 

“ But, Leolin, I think it will be delightful to.meet: I am glad she is 
there. What sort of a person isshe? Young ?” 

: “Six or seven-and-twenty, and beautiful yet. I have only known her 
within twelve months, but she strikes me as being the very saddest being 
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I ever came across—proud, reserved, and sad ; and'they say that formerly, 
revious to that shocking catastrophe, she was all life and merriment. 
he moves about with a softened footstep, sees little, if any, society, and 

seems to take no interest in life, scarcely even in her child.” 

Lady Anna leaned closer to her husband in the twilight “ Leolin, 
was — she—false to her husband ?” 

- ; darling!” he whispered, bending his haughty, flushed 
cheek Bic iitin leo “ We do not allow poston, Bn to ees it; we 
do not even breathe it, one to another—to believe that it was'so, would 
be too awful a brand upon the Pommeroys. The knowledge and the 
remenibrance lie with her: let it lie.” 

The carriage clattered in at the large gates, and the servants stood on 
either side the entrance, bowing to their lord and their new lady. Lady 
Anna was pleased with all she saw: the rooms were numerous ; it would 
take her a week to know her way about them, she laughingly ‘said, and 
they were fitted up with regal splendour. A husband she loved, and 
this princely home; the simple Duke of St. Ives, and his domineering 
mother! she clasped her hands as she thought of the contrast. “Oh, 
Leolin, my dearest, how glad I am to be your wife!” 

The following day was passing, and y Anna had not seen Mrs. 
Pommeroy. In the afternoon Leolin took her into the gardens, a large 
enclosure of land, stretching far away on the side of the abbey, and 
beautifully laid out. 

“Who is that, Leolin ?” she suddenly exclaimed, pomting to a far 
part of the grounds. 

The lord looked, and discerned a lady and a child, who appeared to be 
hastening towards the abbey by one of the smaller egress gates. 

“ That’s Mrs. Pommeroy,”’ he said. “I will fetch her here.” 

Mrs. Pommeroy had seen them, and that was why she was leaving the 
grounds. The child set off to run to the lord. 

“ Mary, stay here,” quickly exclaimed Mrs. Pommeroy. 

“It is uncle Leolin, mamma. I am going to him.” 

“ But I tell you to stay here.” 

“ And I tell you I will go to him,” replied Miss Mary Pommeroy. 

She had inherited the stern, indomitable spirit of her father, and she 
had been the indulged plaything of the abbey—in fact, its little mistress— 
so that all the obstinate will of the spirit had been fostered, not repressed. 
A daring child was Mary Pommeroy, and she had one of those remark- 
ably sensible, knowing, precocious minds, that are sometimes looked upon 
with awe. She would say things more suitable for a girl of sixteen than 
one of six, ay, and understand them. She flew off, in defiance of her 
mother, and encountered her Uncle Leolin. 

“ Have you come back to the abbey ?” began she. 

“ Yes,” answered he, stooping to kiss her. ‘Go and speak to that 
lady, Mary.” 

“ Who is she ?”’ returned the child. 

“ She is the lady of Pommeroy.” 

The Jord walked forward to the remote walk, and met Mrs, Pommeroy. 
She coldly shook him by the hand. 

“You have not been to see my wife yet, Mrs. Pommeroy. There she 
is: will you come now, and be introduced to her ?”” 
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“ Would it be agreeable ?” 
“Oh yes; she wishes to make your acquaintance.” So Mrs. Pom- 
meroy turned with him. 

Meanwhile Mary had drawn towards Lady Anna, with a slow but 
fearless step, her grey eyes—the keen Pommeroy eyes—scanning her 
closely. Lady Anna held out her hand that she might come quicker, 
but the child, instead of responding to it, halted at a few yards’ distance. 

“ What’s your name?” boldly inquired she, with all the haughtiness 
of a Pommeroy. 

“ Lady Anna.”’ 

“Uncle Leolin says are the lady of Pommeroy.” 

“ So Iam,” smiled Lady Anna. 

“You are not. Mamma is the lady of Pommeroy. Why do you tell 
a story ?” 

Lady Anna felt amused. “ We will not dispute about it, dear. Tell 
me your name.” 

“Mary Alice Joan Pommeroy. My papa was Guy, lord of Pom- 
meroy. Uncle Leolin’s the lord, now.” 

“ Yes, I know he is.” 

“ And mamma’s the lady,” she repeated, greatly defiant. 

While the child spoke, Lady Anna had been regarding a building a 
short distance behind the abbey. A round structure of grey stone, high, 
but of small dimensions, ‘“ That’s the keep,” said the child, noticing the 
direction of her eyes. “Jerome lives in it.” 

“ ‘Who is Jerome ?”’ 

“ Jerome was the confidential attendant on the lords of Pommeroy. 


Do you know what that means ?”’ 


* Yes,” laughed Lady Anna. 

“He was my grandpapa’s attendant; and when grandpapa died, he 
became papa’s; and when papa died, he would not stay in the abbey any 
longer, but went to the keep. I was a baby then, but Bridget told me 
that. I go to see Jerome sometimes.” 

“The keep belongs to the abbey then; to the lords of Pommeroy ?”’ 
continued Lady Anna, thinking her a singularly intelligent child for 
her age. 

a it belongs to the lords, of course. It was my Uncle George’s while 
he lived, and now it is Uncle Leolin’s. Did you know that Uncle George 
never came home, though he was the lord ?” 

*‘T have heard so.” 

“ But the keep is Jerome’s to live in for his life: the old lord gave it 
him when he was dying. That was my grandpapa: we call him the 
old lord.” : 

“Who has made you wise, and told you all this ?” 

“ They all tell me. Bridget tells me, and Jerome tells me, and Aunt 
Joan tells me when she comes here, and Gaunt tells me. Gaunt is the 
gentleman gamekeeper. The men under him are the real keepers, you 
know, though Gaunt is called so: he traces his descent back, as we do. 
I do nothing but hear tales of the Pommeroys: we are descended from 
kings, we Pommeroys, so there are many things to tell of us; we are 
not likethe common people. Mamma will not hear the tales, she says 
she has heard too much of them: but then, you see, mamma is not a 
true Pommeroy.”’ 
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“ You are a strange child,” involuntarily uttered Lady Anna, 

“ That’s because I am a Pommeroy,” returned the young lady. “If 
I want to make mamma angry, I tel her that I am a Pommeroy and 
she’s not. She beat me once for saying it, and banished me to the 
nursery for two days. I did not care: I have the Pommeroy spirit.” 

The lord came up with Mrs. Pommeroy, and he introduced his wife. 
“The lady of Pommeroy.” Anna blushed and put out her hand in cor- 
diality, as it was right to do between connexions so near; but Mrs. Pom- 
meroy curtseyed distantly and would not see it. The child had spoken 
of the Pommeroy spirit : one of the Pommeroy frowns rose to the face 
of the lord. 

From the angle of the garden where they now stood, the approach in 
front of the abbey was visible, and at that moment a dusty travelling- 
carriage came sweeping up it. It served to divert the awkward silence. 
The blinds were down, so that they could not see who might occupy it, 
but a man-servant sat outside, and there was a large coat-of-arms em- 
blazoned on the panels. The eyes of the child were quick, and she was 
the first to speak. 

“The Pommeroy arms! Why, it must be Aunt Joan!” 

But the eyes of Leolin had expanded with amazement as he gazed. 
They were the arms of the lords of Pommeroy, and no living man, but 
himself, had a right to use them, certainly no living woman, save his 
wife, as his wife. The full arms with their quarterings, their supporters, 
and all the rest of the adjuncts, now conspicuous on that travelling-car- 
riage, belonged to the lord alone: the arms used by the other branches 
of the family were more simple. Mrs. Pommeroy strained her gaze upon 
them, and her face became white as death. 

‘It can never be Rupert !” burst from the compressed lips of Leolin, 
“ To appear amongst us again, would be to dare his fate—and we could 
not save him from it.” 

Lady Anna stole her hand within her husband’s. ‘ What would it 
be—his fate ?”’ 

“Death,” mechanically answered the lord—‘‘death by the public 
hangman. But what idle dream is coming over me ?” broke off the lord, 
wiping his face: “ it cannot be Rupert.”’ 

Mary Pommeroy laid tight hold of her uncle. ‘“ Look at mamma,” 
she said, in a frightened whisper. 

He turned, and so did his wife, and they hastened to hold Mrs. Pom- 
meroy. Her arms had dropped, and her features were drawn and 
ghastly. The carriage, beyond their view, had driven inside the abbey 
gates. A lady—a tall, handsome, right regal-looking lady—descended 
from it, followed by a female attendant and a sick child, a boy of some 
seven or eight years old. She inquired for Mrs. Pommeroy, and a man- 
servant was despatched to the gardens for her. Even Leolin’s lips paled 
as he watched his approach. A lady! they were relieved from their 
fears: but where on earth had she picked up that carriage ? 

Mrs. Pommeroy proceeded to her drawing-room, where sat the visitor : 
the child had been laid on a couch, and the attendant stood near him. 
The lady rose at the entrance of Mrs. Pommeroy, and they stood face 
to face. “Do you know me?” the stranger inquired. 

Remembrance was dawning over Mrs.Pommeroy. Surely it was Sybilla 
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Gaunt, the daughter of Gaunt the gentleman-keeper, she who had left 
the —_ nearly eight years before, and with whose good name rumour 
had free. ‘There was no mistaking her, for those nobly beautiful 
features, onee seen, could not be forgotten. 

“You are Sybilla Gaunt!” 

“T was Sybilla Gaunt, years ago. I am Sybilla Pommeroy.” 

Mrs. Pommeroy froze a little. ‘“ What may be the purport of your 
visit?” 

“] thought it a courtesy demanded of me to see you privately, and 

ise you that I must henceforth assume my rights: however sorry | 
shall be,” she added with a bow, “ to displace the lady of Pommeroy.” 

“I am not the lady of Pommeroy,” sharply interrupted Mrs. Pom- 

“But what do you mean ?” 

“Then who, if you will allow me to ask, bears sway here as the 
lady ?” 

The lord’s wife. He was married yesterday.” 

“The lord? You speak of Leolin?”’ 

“Of whom else should I speak ?’’ was the retort. “ Leolin is the 
lord of Pommeroy.” 

The visitor rose ; she approached the sofa, and, taking her child by the 
hand, whispered him: “ Rupert dear, can you walk afew steps? yes, I 
think you can: I want you to see this lady.” 

She lovingly lifted him down,and led him up to Mrs. Pommeroy. He 
was a graceful, aristocratic child, though now fearfully pale and thin : his 
features were beautiful as his mother’s, but there was no mistaking that 
his sire had been a Pommeroy. The visitor held him before her. 

“ This child,” she said, “is the lord of Pommeroy.”’ 

Mrs. Pommeroy, taken by surprise, could neither assent nor refute ; 
but a sudden thought prompted her to speak. “ Is it well,” haughtily 
pointing to the servant, “that family discussions should be carried on 
before a menial ?”’ 

“ She does not understand a word: she is French. Mrs. Pommeroy, 
Leolin is not lord, and never has been. The moment the breath went 
out of my husband’s body, his son, this child, became lord of Pom- 
meroy.”” 

“Tt is easy to assert a lie,’ scornfully laughed Mrs. Pommeroy. 
“George Pommeroy may have made you a tandy reparation—I know 
ms you will doubtless say so—but this child is seven years old, if he is 
a day.”’ 

“Mrs. Pommeroy,” was the interruption, “ you may have heard 
of the Gaunt blood: do not provoke it; it was fiery in the days of the 
Plantagenets ; it is so now ; and not less pure than fiery. Can you look 
at me, and believe that I have ever disgraced it ?” 

** You left the village to follow George Pommeroy.” 

“Yes: but, months before that, I had become George Pommeroy’s 
YR We were married here; here, in the chapel attached to the 
a y,”? 

“Can this be true?” murmured Mrs. Pommeroy. 

“J will not reiterate the assertion,” was the proud retort. “It will 
be easy of proof as your own marriage.” 

“It was performed in secret ?”’ 
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“In secret. It was known to none, save the priest who married us. 
But, ere ae elapsed, it was made known to Guy and Rupert.” 

“Guy!” haughtily reproved Mrs. Pommeroy. “He is spoken of 
here as the Jord.” 

“I have said correctly,” was the equable answer. “He was Guy 
Pommeroy then, for the old lord was alive. Certain circumstances were 
noticed by Guy and Rupert, and they cast reflection towards me, as you 
have done. My husband could not suffer that, and he declared his mar- 
riage to them.” 

* But why have kept it a secret? ‘Your own father did not know it.” 

“George had his reasons, and I acquiesced in them. ‘When it could 
no longer be concealed, I told my father, and’ he kept the secret as we 
did. But, I repeat to you, it was no secret to Guy and Rupert. Then 
I joined my husband in Ireland, and two months rwards this boy was 
born: he is nearly eight years old.” 

“He is veritably and ‘truly the lord of Pommeroy?” uttered Mrs. 
Pommeroy, unable to take in the fact: thoughshe no longer doubted the 
truth of the story. 

“He is as truly the lord of Pommeroy as any one can be, save—save 
—him who is yet a fugitive. He is the veritable lord of Pommeroy, and 
will be to his life’s end, although he is debarred from enjoying his rights 
as such.” 

“TI think he must be dead,” whispered Mrs. Pommeroy, with quiver- 
ing lips. 

“The stranger bent a severe eye and repellant brow on Mrs. Pommeroy, 
and her voice was colder than it had been throughout the interview. “ Let 
the subject, if you please, be a barred one between us. It is not one that 
you should dwell upon; and I will not.” 

Mrs. Pommeroy’s pale face deepened to a glowing crimson. ‘‘ What 
is the purport of your coming here ?” 

“Need I say, when I tell you who I am? To bring up my child in 
the home of his inheritance; and to reside in it of my own right. I am 
the lady of Pommeroy.” 

Mrs. Pommeroy mused. “How will Leolin receive this?—and his 
newly wedded wife? But a few minutes back, he introduced her to me 
as ‘the lady of Pommeroy.’ ” 

“He thought she was such. But I trust I have not come to sow 
discord : if Leolin will be reasonable, I will be. They may have the 
grandeur and the sway still, in all but what concerns my boy.” 

“Had you no other children ?”’ 

“ Three,” she sighed. ‘ They died in India.” 

“T know who this one is like,” said Mrs. Pommeroy—“ like him he is 
named after. Oh, why did you name him Rupert ?” she continued, in a 
wailing tone of pain. 

“We liked the name: and George was always fond of his brother 
Rupert. Rupert joined us in Ireland, and was at the child’s christening. 
But I must see Leolin. Is he here ?” 

“He is here. He came yesterday.” 

Mrs. Pommeroy sent-a messenger to request Leolin’s presenee. Strange, 
perhaps, to say, this astounding-news was not unwelcome to her, now she 
came to revolve it. She disliked Leolin: he had once cast to her a hasty 
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word of dark scorn, when in conversation with his sister ; she had over- 
heard it, and had never forgiven him. She had encouraged a dislike to 
Lady Anna before she ever saw her; and she would far rather that Sybilla 
should reign at Pommeroy than they. The French maid was leading the 
boy from the room, as Leolin approached it in obedience to the summons. 
His notice fell on the child; so sickly-looking, so handsome, so like—it 
struck Leolin—his brother Rupert. | 

“‘ Why, who are you ?” he exclaimed, stopping before them: and the — 
child lifted his large grey eyes and answered courteously : | 

“T am the lord of Pommeroy.” 

Leolin laughed slightingly. ‘Poor child! who has been playing a 
farce upon you. Who is this boy ?”’ he repeated to the attendant. 

‘* Plaital, monsieur ?” 

Leolin changed his language to hers, which he spoke as a native ; 
as did all the Pommeroys ; and repeated the question. 

* Monsieur, c’est le seigneur de Pommeroy.”’ 

Turning from them impatiently, he entered the drawing-room, and 
gazed with amazement at Sybilla, whom he instantly recognised. ‘“ Why, 
Sybilla! is it you ?” he exclaimed: “ have you come back again ?” 

Mrs. Pommeroy glided up to them. “ Leolin, it is the lady of Pom- 


meroy.”” 


Leolin looked from one to the other with a darkening brow. ‘ The 
lady of—what do you say ?” 

But it was the lady herself—for so we must henceforth call her—who 
interposed. ‘ Leolin, Iam the lady of Pommeroy ; and have been, ever 
since the fatal night that deprived the abbey of Guy. George succeeded 
him : Rupert could not.” 

“ Well?” quoth Leolin, wonderingly. 

“ Well—I was George’s wife before your father died.” 

“T heard a tale of Sybilla Gaunt’s flying from the village with a Pom- 
meroy—after she could no longer stay in it,” scoffed Leolin. “ But 
Rupert was pointed at as the guilty gallant.” 

The lady of Pommeroy confronted him, not giving way to anger, as 
might have been natural. “ I was married to George in the chapel here,” 
she calmly said; “‘ Guy and Rupert became the confidants of the secret, 
for my husband saw fit to impart it to them. I did stay here for several 
months afterwards; and then I joined my husband in Ireland, where the 
are was born. Rupert came to us there, and stood godfather to the 

oy.” 

“Tt is a forged, got-up——” 

“Stay, Leolin,” she interrupted, stopping some broad expletives that 
were about to follow. ‘ Are the Gaunts capable of a lie? Though my 
father’s patrimony has been dwindling down for generations, till but a 
pittance is left of. it, did you ever know him guilty of a dishonourable 
word or action? He has yielded obedience to the lords of Pommeroy, 
almost as a menial, but he is still the self-conscious descendant of the 
Duke of Lancaster, and I am his daughter. You know that I would tell 
you nothing but truth. Or if you please to assume that it is not true, 
go and ask Father Andrew. He married us.” 

He stood confounded : he had no words of refutation ready. 

“T am the lady of Pommeroy, George’s widow,” she quietly repeated, 
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“and his child, Rupert, is the lord. I have come back to my father- 
land to enjoy my own rights ; I have come to the abbey to inhabit it. If 
I chose to assume my full rights, I should not live in it as the late lord's 
widow, but as the reigning lady; it can own no other lady than myself, 
so long as my child, its lord, shall be unmarried. But, Leolin, I have 
said to Mrs. Pommeroy Where is she ?” 

The lady turned, and Rupert turned. Mrs. Pommeroy, who was at 
their side but a moment before, was no longer to be seen, though they 
had not noticed her departure. 

“T have not come, Leolin, to stir up a whirlwind. I shall never fulfil 
one part of the lady of Pommeroy’s duties—the receiving guests and the 
visiting them. I shall require but limited space in the abbey ; but—you 
understand me—I must be its recognised lady: I am content to live in 
it quietly, unostentatiously, superintending the education and watching 
the health of my son. Therefore, though you are not, and cannot be, 
the abbey’s lord, I should yet wish that you would live in it as the lord’s 
representative ; I should wish that you and your wife—whom I hear you 
have newly wedded, and who of course married you, expecting to be lady 
of Pommeroy—should live in it, and do its honours, and enjoy a large 
portion of its revenues; its chiefs, in all but name. Leolin, you will not 
guess the feeling that prompts me to say this.” 

He did not ask her to enlighten him; he stood, as before, with com- 
ressed lips. 

“*T will tell you,” she said, sinking her voice to a whisper. ‘So long 
as—he—lives, he is the true lord of Pommeroy. He is, Leolin; though 
by one wild action, committed in the heat of passion, he may have for- 
feited the enjoyment of his rights, he is the true lord of Pommeroy ; in 
spite of his being compelled to live in exile, in poverty, he is yet the chief 
of Pommeroy. Nor George, nor our child, nor you, had, or can have, a 
real title to profit by these advantages while he lives A 

“How can you give utterance to so absurd a theory?’ broke out 
Leolin, with flashing anger. 

“TI speak as I feel,” she quietly said: “I feel that, in spite of what 
happened, he is the only legitimate chief of Pommeroy. Had it been 
premeditated murder, indeed, then I grant you, exile, death, would be 
too good for him: but, you know what it was, a quarrel, a scuffle. Thus 
I feel that not one of us has more right to enjoy these advantages than 
another: nay, that you, as the last of the brothers, have perhaps the 
most. It was this feeling, as much as his ill-health, that prevented my 
husband coming home to establish himself at Pommeroy : he felt that the 
right was but a false one, while his unhappy brother lived. My child is 
the lord, aud must be, for we cannot put away the laws of succession: 
but, Leolin, do you and your wife remain in the abbey, and keep up its 
splendour and its gaiety.” 

Still there came no reply from the displaced lord. 

** Another thing,” she went on, in a changed tone. ‘ A voice seems 
to whisper me that should I assume my full rights here, it would only be 
to resign them to you on the death of my child. I do not think he will 
live, Leolin: he had a long illness in India, a succession of fever upon 
fever, and he has never recovered it. Should he die, as I greatly fear, 
then you are again the lord of Pommeroy.” 
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“Where did you get that carriage with the lord’s coat-of-arms ?” 
abruptly asked Leolin, breaking into a different subject, with scant cere- 


wt’ 'They az the arms of my child; and his alone. I halted three 

months in Paris, for he had there a renewal of his fever. We came home 

the overland route, but very slowly ; months we have been over it. | 

co es jage in Paris, and had the arms placed on it. Leolin, 
it be peace 


“ T don’t know what it shall be,”’ roughly returned Leohin, as he turned 
from the room. 

He went straight to his own chamber, there to brood over the news. 
It was a most unpleasant situation to be placed in. Had he been single, 
he might possibly have felt it less : though to be suddenly eut down from 
his honour and dignity as lord of Pommeroy, was a mortification of which 
he could not yet realise the full bitterness. His mind was in a chaos: he 
could not tell what his course should be: to deny or suppress the mar- 
riage might prove a vain hope: but—could he not get it annulled, and 
all its consequences with it? His eye lighted, and his he&rt warmed 
within him at the thought : for he knew how great was the influence of 
the lord of Pommeroy at the court of the Vatican. The lord of Pom- 
meroy! what vain fancy was he revelling in ?—this child was the lord of 
Pommeroy, himself lord no longer. Leolin Pommeroy, with an oath and 
a groan, bent his head on the table in gloomy discontent. 

He knew not how long he remained so. A gentle hand stole round 
his neck and aroused him. His wife put up her other hand, and laid her 
face upon his. 

“‘Leolin, my dearest, why need you eare?” she whispered. “I am 
only thankful that it did not happen before yesterday, or they might 
have refused me to you.” 

r His face flushed. “ Anna—what are you speaking of ? what have you 
eard P” 

“‘T have heard all—that you are not the lord of Pommeroy, and that 
this beautiful abbey is not our own home. But, Leolin, we may laugh at 
them, for they cannot separate us.” 

“ How did you learn the news ?” 

“ Mrs. Pommeroy came to the garden and told me.” 

Leolin Pommeroy swore a savage oath: he was beginning to hate 
Mrs. Pommeroy. “My wife, my wife! it is for your sake that I could 
curse the tidings.” 

She kissed away the words, her cheeks blushing, her shy eyes droop- 
ing. “Qh, Leolin, my darling, they may take everything from me but 


you.” 
He raised her face and made her look at him, made her meet the full 
bent of his loving gaze. ‘I am now but Leolin Pommeroy.” 


“] married Leolin Pommeroy; I married you; Leolin, my husband, 
my best~beloved !” 

A message was brought to the abbey that night. Gaunt was dying, 
and he demanded to see Leolin. It was known previously that he was 
ill, it might be unto death, and his daughter had quitted the abbey to 
visit him immediately after her interview with Leolin, taking with her 
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the young lord. Gaunt had long been declining, latterly dangerously so, 
and it now seemed as though he had only lived to see his daughter. 

At first Leolin refused to obey the summons: but he thought better 
of it, and went. As he approached the cottage, he saw Father Andrew 
coming from it. 

“ He will not last out the night,” cried the priest to Leolin. “I am 
on my way to prepare and bring him the last sacraments.”’ 

Leolin caught the father by the arm. ‘“ She—Sybilla—is come home 
with a tale that you married her, years ago, to my smear George.” 

“It is a true one,” replied the priest. “1 did marry them.” 

“ Was it in your line of duty, father, to unite Sybilla Gaunt to a Pom- 
meroy ?” he questioned, in a tone of severity. 

Nothing put out the good-humoured priest; severity fell harmless 
upon him : he opened his snuff-box, and shovelled out a heap that would 
hardly have gone into a tablespoon. ‘ You know what the Pommeroy 
will is: George Pommeroy possessed it equally with the rest of you. He 
did not say to me, Will you marry me? he said, Do it. A brave little 
- fellow, the’ young lord, if they can only get some flesh upon his bones.” 

Away went the father, enjoying his snuff, and away went Leolin to the 
cottage. Gaunt was on his bed the death-sweats already on his once 
noble face; the young lord leaned by his side, half in fear, half in 
curiosity, and his mother sat at a little distance. 

“TIT could not die without seeing you, Leolin Pommeroy,” began 
Gaunt: “ you are the only brother left; you will protect my daughter 
and her child.” 

“I will not recognise the child as lord of Pommeroy,”’ deliberately 
replied Leolin. 

“ He is the lord of Pommeroy, whether you recognise him or not. I 
was not speaking of their rights ; they are beyond your power to disturb; 
I was thinking of kindness. George, lord of Pommeroy, is dead; by to- 
morrow I shall be dead; and none will be near them to whisper a word 
of protection and comfort, but you.” 

“The boy would wrest my inheritance from me, usurp that of my 
children,” sullenly repeated Leolin. 

Gaunt struggled with his weakness, and by a marvellous effort lifted 
and supported himself on one elbow. He solemnly raised the other hand 
towards Leolin in a warning attitude, and spoke in a tone that thrilled 
through them all : 

“ Beware, Leolin Pommeroy! One awful judgment has already fallen 
on your family: do not you provoke another. As you deal by this 
child, so may you be prosperous in your own children !—and take heed 
how you despise the warning of a dying man.” 

He fell back panting. The lady of Pommeroy rose to administer 
some reviving drops; and Leolin Pommeroy stalked forth into the night 
air. 
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NOTES ON NOTE-WORTHIES, 


OF DIVERS ORDERS, EITHER SEX, AND EVERY AGE. 
By Srr NATHANIEL. 


. ... And make them men of note (do you note, men ?)—Love’s Labour's Lost, 
Act III. Se. 1. 


D. Pedro. Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 
Balth. Note this before my notes, 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 
D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that he speaks, 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting! 
Much Ado About Nothing, Act II. Sc. 3. 


And these to Notes are frittered quite away.—Dunciad, Book I. 


Notes of exception, notes of admiration, 
Notes of assent, notes of interrogation.—Amen Corner, c. iil. 


XX.—CuriIstTina OF SWEDEN. 


§ 1. 

A periop there was in the seventeenth century during which the only 
crowned head in wide Europe which could claim vught of personal glory, 
was that of a woman. At the time in question, Mazarin was absolute 
master of France and the young king (the hour for whose [Etat c'est 
Moi had not yet struck). Don Louis de Haro governed Spain and 
Philip 1V. Christina alone, the queen of Sweden, governed in her own 
person, and actually by the weight of her own authority ; she alone, in 
the language of Voltaire,* sustained the honour of the throne, which in 
the remaining states of Europe was either abandoned, or tarnished, or 
unknown. 

Her reign naturally suggests a comparison, as the late Dr. Miller re- 
marked, with that of Elizabeth of Engiand, who had died thirty years 
before the accession of the Swedish queen. He considers a female reign 
to have been advantageous to each people, as it tended to mitigate the 
severity of their general manners: to the English in counteracting the 
growing fanaticism of the Puritans, to the Swedes in correcting the 
ferocity resulting from long-continued hostilities. ‘‘ This is, however, the 
single point of correspondence. Both reigns were indeed supported by 
able ministers: but Burleigh was selected by the wisdom, and maintained 
in power by the vigour of Elizabeth, whereas Oxenstiern had been be- 
queathed to Christina by her father, and upheld himself by the energy of 
his own superior mind. The reign of Christina again, during the ten 
years in which she was competent to direct the government, was a period 
of royal patronage of learning; but Elizabeth, though herself learned, 
and though on account of the general excitement of the minds of her 























* Siécle de Louis XIV., ch. vi. 
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people her reign has been considered as the golden age of English litera- 
ture, does not appear to have regarded the encouragement of learning as 
a special object of her care.” Another “remarkable distinction” the 
professor points out, which is this: that feminine feelings were blended 
with the great qualities of the English queen; while Christina, whom 
her father had directed to be educated as a prince, not a princess, dis- 
dained the coquetry, and even the manners of her sex. Each was, how- 
ever, in Dr. Miller's plan of the philosophy of history,* suited to the cir- 
cumstances in which she was placed,—-Christina in particular being well 
qualified to effect a sudden introduction of mental cultivation among a 
military people; for her masculine mind could embrace with ardour all 
the objects of intellectual refinement, while, as a woman, she could de- 
volve much of the cares of state upon her able minister, devoting her 
chief attention to the improvement of her own genius, and of that of her 
subjects.t But Christina maintained to the full her supremacy as head 
of the state, however able and intelligent her delegates or ministers 
might be. So long as she held the sceptre, she swayed the sceptre. 
State affairs attracted, and even amused, but never daunted her. She 
plunged into their vortex with a sort of zestful abandon, and found 
matter to occupy her restless spirit in their intricacies and involutions— 
in the intrigues of courtiers and the circumvention of courts. While 
quite a young ‘girl, she was capable, says Ranke, of conceiving inde- 
pendent and just opinions, and of triumphantly maintaining them among 
senators grown grey in worldly experience. ‘ She plunged into business 
with the quick spirit of innate acuteness ; above all things, she was pene- 
trated with a sense of the high importance conferred on her by her 
descent, and by the necessity of ruling by herself. She never referred 
an ambassador to her minister ; she would never suffer a subject of hers 
to wear a foreign order; she would not, she said, have a member of her 
flock marked by another's hand. She knew how to assume a countenance 
that struck generals mute before whom Germany had quailed: had a new 
war broken out, she would undoubtedly have placed herself at the head 
of her troops.” What Milton thought of her we know, by his pane- 
gyric in the Second Defence of the People of England; or rather what 
he said of her: for whatever Milton’s sincerity, there is a hyperbole in 
his tone of homage that savours of the affected—and corresponding by 
its excess in one direction, with the excess his objurgatory polemics 
assume in another. As the positive pole of his electric eloquence flashes 
upon the praises of a then Protestant queen, so, and in analogous mea- 
sure, does its negative pole the denunciation of a Salmasius or an Alex- 
ander More. Both in extremes. Christina is hailed by him—despite 
her patronage of the detested Salmasius—now with the salutation “O 
serene queen of Sweden!” and lauded for her “magnanimity almost 
above human:” now with that of “O Augusta!” possessed of “ not only 
so much magnanimity, but so irradiated by the glorious beams of wisdom 





* See Book IIL. chap. viii. of Miller’s “ History, Philosophically Illustrated.” 
t “To Swedish genius, thus cultivated, the commonwealth of Europe has in 
the succeeding century become indebted for the sexual system of Linné or Lin- 
neus, who, by arranging plants according to the analogies of the parts of fructi- 
fication, has created botany.” ({bid.) 
t Ranke: History of the Popes. Book VIII. 
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virtue,” as to read his, John ee ee 
patience, with incredible impartiality, with a serene complacen coun- 
temance did this most aay of glorious Johns know hat 7}, what 
might seem to be levelled against your rights and dignity:’* now with 
‘ou, O queen! will for ever be the object of my homage, my 
veneration, and my love.” Milton died long years before Queen Chris- 
tina; but doubtless he had changed his opinion of her long years before 
his own decease. His “for ever” may remind us of Rosalind’s amend- 
ment of that phrase in the mouth of Orlando. “For ever, and a day,” 
oth he. “Say a day, without the ever,”+ quoth she. Not that 
ilten would be singular in the matter of changing his mind about 
Christina. All Christendom probably, at any rate all France (according 
to Mme. de Mottevillet) did. But then Milton was not a Frenchman— 
though by the exceeding politesse of his compliments to the queen, he 
might, if “on this oecasion only,” almost pass for one. Hear him again, 
addressing her august “gothic” Majesty (as la Motteville calls her): 
“The Divinity himself seems to have inspired you with a love of wisdom, 
and a thirst for improvement, beyond what any books ever could have 
uced. It excites our astonislment to see a force of intellect truly 
divine, a particle of celestial flame so resplendently pure, in a region so 
remote. .... I would invoke you, Christina! as the only child of the 
renowned and victorious Adolphus, if your merit did not as much eclipse 
his, as wisdom excels strength, and the arts of peace the havoc of war.” 
Henceforth, he then goes on to say, warming with the exereise—hence- 
forth, the queen of the south will not be alone renowned in history; for 
there is a queen of the north, who would not only be worthy to appear 
in the eourt of the wise King of the Jews, or any king of equal wisdom ; 
but to whose court others may from all parts repair, to behold so fair a 
heroine, so bright a pattern of all the royal virtues; and to the crown of 
whose praise this, he afirms, may well be added, that neither m her eon- 
duet nor her appearance, is there any of the forbidding reserve or the 
ustentatious parade, of royalty. 





* A little previously Milton had said: “You denied that what I had written 
against tyrants could have any reference to you; whence, in your own breast you 
enjoyed the sweets, and among others the fame, of a good conscienee. For, since 
the whole tenor of your conduct sufficiently proves, that you are no tyrant, this 
unreserved expression of your sentiments makes it still more clear, that you are 
not even conscious to yourself of being one. How happy am I beyond my utmost 
expectations! .... that, when the critical exigencies of my country demanded 
that I should undertake the arduous and invidious task of impugning the rights 
of kings, I should meet with so illustrious, so truly royal an evidence to my 
integrity, and to this truth, that I had not written a word against kings, but only 
— tyrants, the spots and the pests of royalty!” (Milton’s Second Defenee of 

People of England.) 

¢ “ As You Like It.” Act IV. Se. 1. 

~ “La Renommée,” says Madame, with something of douce ironie, “eat une 
grande causeuse: elle aime souvent a passer les limites de la vérité; mais cette 
vérité a bien de la force : elle ne laisse pas longtemps le monde crédule abandonné 
a la tromperie. Quelque temps aprés”—that is to say, after the enthusiasm felt 
in favour of Christina, about the time of the arrival of her ambassador at Paris, 
in 1646—*“‘on connut que les vertus de cette reine gothique é¢taient!médiocres : 
elle n’avait alors guere de respect pour les chrétiennes; et, si elle pratiquait les 
morales, c’était plut6ét par fantasie que par sentiment.” (Mémoires de Madame 
de Moiteville.) 
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Milton does not quit his panegyrie without a handsomely phrased 
allusion to the rumours of her majesty’s possible, nay probable, abdi- 
cation : 


“She poe ne ny least conscious of her own attributes of sove- 
reignty ; ughts are always fixed on somethi ter and 
more sublime than the glitter of a aa In this ck ~~ 
may well make innumerable kings hide their dimini heads. 
may, if such is the fatality of the Swedish nation, abdicate her sovereignty, 
but she cam never lay aside the queen; for her reign has proved that 
is fit to govern, not only Sweden, but the world.”* 

What would have been Milton’s estimate of Christina had her lot, as 
a queen—and by his. reckoning every inch a queen—been cast in England 
instead of Sweden? If Charles’s hand was found heavy upon Parliament 
and People, what would hers have been? Determined spirit that she 
was, and despotically disposed, her little finger would have been found 
thicker than the Stuart’s loins: if he had chastised them with whips, she 
would have done so with scorpions. Or else we egregiously mi the 
woman, and misread the queen. 

The treatise by Salmasius, one of her protéyés, against which Milton’s 
onslaught was directed, taught only (says a thorough-going old English 
Tory) the stale doctrine of authority, and the unpleasing duty of submis- 
sion; and Salmasius himself had so long been not only the monarch but 
the tyrant of literature, that almost all mankind were delighted to find 
him defied and insulted by a new name, not yet considered as any one’s 
rival. But, adds Dr. Johnson, “if Christina, as is said, commended the 
‘ Defence of the People,’ her purpose must be to torment Salmasius, who 
was then at her court; for neither her eivil station nor her natural cha- 
racter could dispose them to favour the doctrine, who was by birth 
a queen, and by temper despotic.” 

Her studious and scholarly pursuits appear to have been of a kind to 
justify much of what is said by her English panegyrist. As a ehild 
she had tired out her instructors by what De Quincey might call her 
“ frantie” excesses in study. She says, in her Autobiography—only a 
small part of which has been made public (this part, however, displays, 
in the opinion of Leopold Ranke, an earnestness, a truth in her dealings 
with herself, a freedom and firmness of mind, before which calumny is 
dumbt): “ The men and women who taught and waited on me, I 
fatigued furiously ; they were quite in despair; I gave them rest neither 
night nor day; and when my women wished to dissuade me from pur- 





* Milton’s Second Defence. 

+ Johnson's Lives of the Poets: “ Milton.” 

t “Not less remarkable are the apophthegms and scattered thoughts, the pro- 
ductions of her leisure hours, which have come down to us.” Ranke here alludes 
to the Owvrages de loisir de Christine reine de Suede; and to the Sentiments et dits 
mémorabiles de Christine ; contained in the appendices respectively to the second 
and fourth volumes of Arkenholtz. They bespeak, he considers, much knowledge 
of the world, an insight into the play of the passions attainable only through ex- 
perience, and observations upon them of the subtlest kind, yet withal a decided 
bent towards the essential; a lively conviction of the power of self-government, 
and of the nobility of the mind; a just appreciation of earthly things, which are 
estimated neither too meanly nor too highly; and a mental constitution that 
seeks only to satisfy God and itself. 
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suing such a way of life, I ridiculed them, and said: ‘ If you are sleepy, 
go to bed; I can do without you.” Her childish devotion to study has 
been ascribed, in part, to her residing with her mother, who surrendered 
herself wholly to grief for the loss of her husband—it being Christina's 
chiefest longing, day by day, to escape from the gloomy chambers of 
mourning, and breathe free again in the expanse opened for her, in 
history by Tacitus, and by Plato in philosophy. But she is well known 
to have possessed extraordinary natural talents too, especially for lan- 
guages. “I knew at the age of fourteen all the languages, all the 
sciences, and all the accomplishments they chose to teach me. But 
since then I have learned many without the aid of any master, and it is 
certain that I never had any one to teach me the German, French, 
Italian, and Spanish languages.’’* As she grew up, the attractions of 
literature won her with increasing influence into its charmed circle: the 
power of the spell was enhanced as she gradually became more and 
more subject to it. Then was the epoch, too, the historian reminds us, 
in which learning emancipated itself by degrees from the fetters of 
theological controversy, and universally acknowledged reputations towered 
above the strife of parties. And it was Christina’s ambition to have men 
of celebrity about her, and to avail herself of their instruction. Ranke 
enumerates some of these Men of the Time. First came a few German 
philologists and historians, such as Freinsheim, at whose solicitation she 
remitted his native town of Ulm the chief part of the war contributions 
imposed upon it. Some Netherlanders followed—in particular, Isaac 
Vossius, who brought into vogue the study of Greek. Under his auspices 
Christina soon made acquaintance with the best authors of antiquity, and 
even the fathers of the Church did not remain unknown to her.t It is 
from Vossius that she is said to have learned infidelity,—Vossius, by the 
way, being the man of whom our Charles II. remarked, after hearing him 
relate some incredible stories concerning China, that he believed every- 
thing except the Bible. Nicolaus Heinsius, again, boasts it as his first 
good fortune that he was born in this queen’s time; as his second, that 
he became known to her ; for the third and best, he wishes posterity to 
learn, that he, the said Nicolaus, was not wholly displeasing to her. She 
employed him chiefly to procure her costly MSS. and rare books from 
Italy, which he did conscientiously, and with success. The Italians began 
to complain that ships were freighted with the spoils of their libraries, 
that the appliances of learning were carried off from them to the extremity 
of the north. In 1650 Salmasius made his appearance: the queen had 
sent to him to say, that if he would not come to her, she should be forced 
to go to him. He resided a year in her palace. Lastly, Des Cartes was 
also induced to visit her. Every morning at five o’clockt he had the 





* “La Vie de la Reine Christine, faite par elle-méme, et dédiée a Dieu.” 

7 Ranke: Hist. of the Popes. Book VIII. 

¢ He had stipulated, in the words of an anonymous biographer of Christina, 
“to be freed from court ceremonial, but the queen required his attendance in her 
library every morning at five. This exertion, and the coldness of the climate, 
threw him into a consumption. The single consolation he enjoyed—that of 
quietly conversing with and looking on the beauty of the Princess Palatine, the 
daughter of Elizabeth of Bohemia—was next denied him; and so haughtily 
resented by the queen that the issue of his fatal malady was thereby hastened.” 
The queen wished to inter him with great honour in Sweden, but the French 
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honour to see her in her library. It is asserted that, to his amazement, 
he found she had succeeded in deducing his own ideas from Plato. It is 
certain that in her conferences with the learned, as well as in her discus- 
sions with the senate, she displayed a most happy agra and a rapid 
apprehension and penetration.* ‘ Her genius is in the highest degree 
- nan aeTeE’ 6 exclaims Naudé, in a seemingly unaffected “ amaze.” 
The queen, he tells Gassondi by letter (1652), has the best of it in the 
frequent controversies raised between her majesty and Messieurs Bo- 
chart, Bourdelot, du Fresne, and, the letter-writer shrinks not from 
adding, et mot. ‘And if I tell you,” he continues (sans flatterie, Gas- 
sendi is certified), “ that her mind is altogether of extraordinary range, 
I shall affirm no untruth, for she has seen everything, has read every- 
thing, knows everything.” 

She was now in correspondence with most of the literary celebrities of 
Europe ; and the philosophers and philosophes whom she fascinated to 
her bleak capital, seem to have “found their account” in heaping 
flatteries upon her, always of course sans flatterie. Her court at this 
time is said to have exhibited that mixture of scholastic pedantry and 
elaborate trifling which Moliére essayed to hit off, show up, and eke put 
down, in his comedy of the Femmes Savantes. 

Besides the literati already mentioned, there are to be noted, of those 
whom Christina at some time or another patronised or concerned herself 
about—the very erudite Grotius, treated by her with the “ most distin- 
guished consideration,” for his own merits’ sake, as well as in regard to 
her father’s memory; D’Herbelot and Bochart, both familiar with 
Oriental literature—the latter having directed his efforts to the illustra- 
tion of the Bible, while the former had furnished, in his Bibliothéque 
Orientale, a treasure of information relative to the modern learning of 
Asia.t In later days she raised the poet Filicaja ‘from the depths of 
poverty, loaded him with benefits, and educated his family.” Filicaja’s 
voice was not lost in the chorus of contemporary poets who, with one 
consent, hymned forth their praises of Christina, but is yet heard, now 
that most of the tuneful choir are not only dead, but (alas for poetical 
immortality, of which they felt so sure) absolutely and irretrievably for- 
gotten. Ranke adduces, too, as “ highly to her honour,” the instance of 
the exiled Borelli, whom Christina supported with all her power, and 
whose ‘celebrated and still unsurpassed work on the mechanics of 
animal motions, which has had such an influence on the progress of phy- 
siology,” she caused to be printed at her own cost. Nor should the name 
of the founder of the Neapolitan school of music, Scarlatti, be forgotten, 
who always remembered her with signs of cordial gratitude, and whose 
opera, L’ Onesta d’ Amore, performed in her palace at Rome, made the 
year 1680, in the words of Dr. Burney (who ought to know), ‘ memor- 
able to musicians.” ) 

Operas, ballets, and plays, by the way, never came amiss to Christina. 
From girlhood to old age she had a passion for spectacular and theatrical 
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ambassador interposed, and his remains were conveyed for sepulture among his 
countrymen in Paris. Thus fell one of the greatest men of the age, a victim to 
the absurd caprice of the royal patron under whose auspices he had taken shelter 
from the persecutions of the Church. (Nat. Cyclop.) 

* Ranke. + Miller. 
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exhibitions. In the latter part of her reign, she used to amuse herself 
already ennuyée, and meditating abdication) with inventing masques 
and ballets, in the performance of which she would frequently bear a 
part. Once, we are told, she acted Amarantha in a pastoral, and then 
instituted the order of the “ Amarantha,” which she bestowed on persons 
of both sexes in her court and on some of the foreign ambassadors. She 
celebrated her recantation of Protestantism, in Brussels (1654), by a 
series of entertainments; and professed herself hugely delighted when 
Cardinal Mazarin forwarded q troupe of comedians from Paris, to amuse 
the ex-Protestant ex-queen with French and Italian operas and plays. 
She describes herself at this time, with epicurean levity, as “ eating and 
sleeping well, studying a little, talking, giggling, and witnessing 
comedies in French, Spanish, and Italian.” The year following, she 
made a grand public renunciation of the Protestant faith at Innspriick, 
and was there again gratified by a succession of balls, festal ¢atherings, 
and theatrical divertissements, altogether so numerous, showy, and bril- 
liautly attended, that she is said to have been “ constantly exelaiming in 
childish glee, O che bella! che bella!” Next year we find her at 
Paris, by invitation from the French court (1656); and of course we find 
her also a prominent assistant at the French and Italian comedy—her 
approbation being as loudly and unreservedly bestowed, to the amuse- 
ment and perhaps distraction of the audience, as that of a late Royal 
Duke among ourselves ; H.R.H. abstaining, however, so far as we are 
aware, from expressing disapprobation, when the actor was not up to the 
dueal mark, which Christina on the other hand did not. Ten years later 
she is to be seen at Hamburg, acting the part of Armida, in a lyrical 
ballet founded on Tasso’s epic. 

Ranke takes a highly favourable view of the literary and artistie in- 
fluence she exercised, of a strong and enduring kimd, upon the age she 
lived in, and especially on Italian literature. It is well known, he re- 
marks, what extravagaut turgidity, far-fetched coneceits, and vapid trifling, 
prevailed in the Italian poetry and rhetoric of those days. ‘ Queen 
Christina had too mueh taste and intellect to be caught by this fashion ; 
it was her aversion. In the year 1680 she founded an academy in her 
house for political and literary discussion, one of its most notable statutes 
being, that the members should abstain from the modern inflated and 
metaphor-erammed style, and follow simply the dictates of sound sense 
and the models of the Augustan and Medicean ages.” It is justly 
enough added, that the impression made on us is singular, when lighting 
on the labours of this academy m the Albani library in Rome: essays 
by Italian abbati corrected by the hands of a northern queen. From 
Christina’s academy issued men like Alessandro Guidi, who had formerly 
adopted the usual style of the day, but who, after he had come in contact 
with the queen, resolutely renounced it, and leagued himself with a few 
friends, in order, if possible, to abolish it altogether.* 

That she had a sincere and enlightened regard for mental culture, and 
an even eager interest in the well-being and better-being of contem- 
porary literature, science, and arts, there can be little doubt. What we 
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* “The Arcadia, an academy to which has been ascribed the merit of accom- 
plishing this good work, arose out of Queen Christina’s association.” (Ranke.) 
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are told by poets of her poetical taste and appreciation, and = 
phers of her metaphysical acumen, is to be eee er own 
life may be philosophy teaching by example, to some admirers,—Voltaire, 
for instance, who, nil admirari put by for the nonce, so emphatically 
admires a sovereign who “ crut qu’il valait mieux vivre avec des hommes 
qui pensent, que de commander a des hommes sans lettres ou sans 
génie.”* But, as Mr. Grote, the historian of Greece, observes, in his 
account of the aisen between Plato and Dionysius,—to admire philo- 
sophy in its distinguished teachers is one thing; to learn aud appropriate 
it 1s another stage, rarer and more difficult, requiring assiduous labour and 
no common endowments; while that which Plato calls the “ philosophical 
life,’’ or practieal predominance of a well-trained intellect and well-chosen 
ethical purposes, combined with the minimum of personal appetite—is a 
third stage, higher and rarer still.f Whether Christina, any more than 
the Sicilian tyrant two thousand years before, had advaneed beyond the 
first stage, admits a doubt. Like Dionysius, however, she dearly loved 
to have a philosopher about her--to talk with, dispute with, a thee to 
seold. She liked the society of men of mark, and cared for no other. 
“I had early an antipathy,” she declares, “to all that women do and 
say.” But to get celebrities of the masculine gender into her company, 
and to assert her influence over them, and watch its operation, was de- 
lightful. Algernon Sydney, for example, from our own shores, whom 
she met at Hamburg in 1660, and captivated not a little during the long 
conversations they had together; or Bishop Burnet, with whom she was 
“very facetious,” when that fussy, gossipy, good man visited Rome in 
1687, not two years before her death. But her predilections for the 
male sex were themselves rather of a masculine than feminine character. 
At any rate, whatever her attachments, she determined early im life 
never to marry. Did strangers sarcastically hint, 


Methinks the lady doth protest too much 


im protesting that? Those whe were no strangers to her strong will 
and masculine nature might reply, 


Nay, but she’ll keep her word. 


She did keep it. Not without let or hindrance, however ; not with- 
out appeals from this side and that side—smooth speeches—flattering 
suggestions— political remonstrances-—prime-ministerial objections—and 
diplomatic overtures of various degrees and dimensions. ‘I'he Emperor 
proffered his son. Gustavus himself had nominated the young elector of 
Brandenburg, Two kings of Poland, Ladislaus and John Casimir, were 
successively candidates for that not lily-white hand.{ Oxeustiern, her 
faithful old right-hand man, is said to have been desirous of marrying 
her to his favourite son. Other members of her senate had other 
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* “Siécle de Louis XIV.,” ch. vi. 

t Grote’s History of Greece, vol. xi. ch. 74. 

t Cleanliness was no more the virtue of Christina than (by Horace Walpole’s 
account) of Lady Mary Wortley Montague. When the ex-queen was at Paris, it 
was noticed, among the other dizarres peculiarities of her dress and appearance— 
at her first interview, too, with Anne of Austria—that she had ne gloves, and 
that her hands were too dirty for the original colour to be other than matter for 
pure conjecture. 
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schemes on the same subject. But Christina tabooed the subject. She 
would have no master—could endure no rival near her throne. 


She would not. her unhoused free condition 
Put into circumspection and confine 
For the sea’s worth.* 


Whatever obligation she might be under to her kingdom to contract 
such an engagement, she “ thought herself sufficiently absolved from by 
the settlement of the succession.” In vain the states of the realm be- 
sought her, in general terms, to marry some one; and then, in par- 
ticular, to take Charles Gustavus, her cousin; who is said to have acted 
throughout with the most consummate dexterity (he had been her play- 
fellow in childhood, when she styled him her “little husband,” and was 
the only suitor she appears to have any way cared for) ; with any other 
woman, it is thought, he must infallibly have succeeded. But Christina 
was like no other woman, nor wished to be, or be thought so. She 
named the prince as her successor ; let him, and let her people, be content 
with her thus providing for the succession. Neither he nor her people, 
however, expressed content at any such arrangement. ‘The prince has left 
an account of his interview with her on the subject: how she responded 
to his request for a ‘“ categorical” resolution in respect to the marriage, 
by stating what her anti-conjugal resolution was, explicitly enough : how 
they hereupon fell into sharp converse—he averring that he desired 
nothing but marriage; that if hope were bereft him, he would rather 
content himself with a piece of bread, and never see’ Sweden again; 
which her majesty (he continues) took ill, declaring that it was a fan- 
faronade, and a chapter out of a romance, &c. &c.t The conference 
terminated by her “ dismissing” him with the assurance—to check any 
further assurances of his—that it was quite honour enough for him 
to have been thought worthy of aspiring to the hand of so great a 
queen. 

How many weeks there would have been to their honeymoon, had the 
match ‘come off,” with a bride of her make and mettle, it were hard 
perhaps to say. The lady was preposterously unladylike in her manners 
and tastes. She ceuld not endure the society of the gentle sex—one alone 
of whom, Ebba Sparre, la belle comtesse, seems to have been to her an 
object of something like attachment.t She put even men out of counte- 
nance by her eccentric and audacious talk—so France’s Grande Made- 
moiselle tells us. She laughed boisterously, flung her legs like a thorough- 
bred Yankee over the arm of her chair, and swore like a trooper, nay, 
like a whole troop. When she came into the world, there was a goodly 
crop of hair covering her head, and so harsh and strong was the voice she 








* “Othello.” Act I. Se. 2. { Geijer’s History of the Swedes. 

_t Even from Ebba Sparre the queen parted without a tear, when leaving her 
kingdom. But equally tearless was her farewell of her poor, pining mother, who 
is described as “ sick with grief, mortification, and incessant weeping.” Christina 
corresponded, however, with Ebba from abroad, and even expressed some almost 
tender feelings regretful of a happier past than her restless present: “ Am I still 
as dear to you as I was?” she asks. “Or have I deceived myself in fancying I 
was dearer to you than any one else? Oh, if it be so, do not undeceive me, but 


leave me in the happy delusion that I am beloved by the most amiable being in 
the world.” 
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raised on the threshold of life, that the national hope of a prince was be- 
lieved to be accomplished, and indeed Gustavus Adolphus was apprised 
that it wasason. Christina delighted to be told that at her birth sa had 
been mistaken for a boy. Her father gave her very much a boy's educa- 
tion, and she made the most of it. In no sense could she be called by 
Pope’s phrase “a softer Man ;” nor did she at all approximate to the ideal 
description in which that phrase is employed : 


Heaven when it strives to polish all it can 

Its last best work, but forms a softer Man ; 
Picks from each sex, to make the favourite blest, 
Your love of pleasure, our desire of rest ; 
Blends, in exception to all general rules, 

Your taste of follies, with our scorn of fools : 
Reserve with frankness, art with truth allied, 
Courage with softness, modesty with pride. * 


Rather she might have been apostrophised, in modern verse, as one that 
——dost deny 


Thy woman’s nature with a manly scorn, 
And break away the gauds and armlets worn 
By weaker women in captivity.t 


If not typified by Butler’s “‘ Amazon triumphant,” before whom there was 
‘a petticoat displayed, and rampant ”—to wit, ‘* before the proud virago- 
minx, that was both madam, and a don.”{ Of what quality was the 
delicacy of her moral sense, one anecdote goes far to show. When 
Salmasius was at Stockholm, he was one day confined to his bed, by 
illness, and engaged in reading a now happily forgotten French book, of 
genuine French zmmorality, when the door opened, and Christina entered 
abruptly and unannounced. Monsieur Saumaise hastily thrust beneath 
the bed-clothes a book even he might well be ashamed to be caught read- 
ing—it was De Verville’s Moyen de Parvenir—but not before Christina 
had seen what the sick sinner was about. Her majesty’s eye, which 
nothing escaped, had taken account of this confused and ill-covered 
retreat of the pernicious book (perfacelum quidem, at subturpiculum 
libellum). She coolly withdrew the dibedlum from its temporary retreat, 
opened it, began to read, and smiled as she read; then called (proh 
pudor !) for her “ maid of honour,” the fair Ebba Sparre, and even com- 
pelled the reluctant girl to read aloud certain passages which her majesty 
pointed out, and which crimsoned the reader’s cheeks and vexed her 
inmost spirit with shame and honest anger, while shouts of laughter from 
the listeners resounded to their disgrace.§ Salmasius was so indifferent 
a moral character, that one could willingly give Christina the benefit of 
a doubt originating in mistrust of his veracity—or charitably suppose he 
was in his anecdotage when he told an anecdote so little to his own credit. 
But the story is not wanting in verisimilitude, be the veracity of Salmasius 
what it may. Christina was apt to set the dulce et decorum at defiance. 
If free from personal immorality, she was at least notoriously deficient in 





* Pope’s Moral Essays, Ep. II. t E. Barrett Browning: Sonnets. 
t “ Hudibras.” Part I. Canto II. 

* Huet had this story from the lips of Salmasius, and records it in his own 
emoirs. 
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delicacy. True, she has been charged with immorality of the grossest 
sictitllliiditesadiabennb cle lente tatty dD dailiyrareneaton, who, as 
Sainte-Beuve says, affectatt le genre et les quatités d un homme,* rumours 
of an injurious character might spring up and multiply, generated by 
ecandal-makers and repeated (perhaps vouched for) by scandal-lovers ; 
than to prove what would consign the reckless, wayward, most uncon- 
ventional queen to a bad eminence of infamy. Flighty and whimsical she 
was, with a vengeance: our ears deceive us if that is not the buzzing of 
a big-sized bee in her bonnet. She must have been “cracked ” surely, 
to be light-headed and wrong-headed to such a degree. At almost every 
fresh journey she took, and every new scheme she started, in her middle- 

and decline, an observer might have called attention im the spirit and 
words of Tranio: 


Hush, masters, here is some good pastime toward ; 
That wench is stark mad, or wonderful froward.t 








THE CURSE OF TRECOBBEN. 


BY HERBERT MURRAY. 


I. 


I rnovcut I had never seen so ugly a woman. I quite reproached 
myself afterwards for the loathing with which I recoiled from her, as she 
appeared suddenly out of a narrow lane close to my side, and hurried b 
me. Her glance fell on me but for a moment, but it haunted me for 
weeks, for years after—it haunts me now, it was so terrible. I had 
never encountered such a look before from any human being, yet I 
fancied I had seen her before. It was clear, however, that she did not 
recognise me. I turned to look after her; but the road was winding, 
and I was only in time to catch a glance of the skirts of her black dress 
flying wildly in the wind. She was gone. 

Not so the memory of this strange vision; those dark, terrible eyes 
seemed to glare upon me from behind every bush, and the black dress 
oo in the wind beside me wherever a bramble was stirred by the 

reeze. 

I was on my way to Trecobben, the old house where thirty years 
before I had first seen the light. Five summers only had passed over m 
head when I left it—five winters I should have said, for indistinct thoug 
my recollections of those early days were, they were cold, and dark, and 
very wintry nevertheless—and what I had been told of them in after- 
life, by those who were old then, and are at rest now, had given them a 
seeming distinctness to which they had no real claim. I will give a bare 
outline of the circumstances to which I allude, though I cannot trust 





* “Causeries du Lundi,” t. v. t “Taming of the Shrew.” Act. I. Sc. 1. 
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If to fill the outline in. My father and my mother quarrelled. I 
cater f-ing ter tan but I cubpiat tis chads I never 
ventured to mention my suspicions to any one, and now there is no one 
living, as far as I know, who could tell me whether they had any foun- 
dation. They were never very happy, I believe, and they were, indeed, 
ill suited ; she was but a child when he married her, and he had seen 
fifty winters—yes, I feel sure that all our years have been winters for 
many generations—when I was born. I have no remembrance of any 
unhappy scenes: probably I was never present on the occasion of a 

. I scarcely remember my father or my mother as they were 
She is , they say, and now he is gone also. But i must 
return to that fatal day when I saw the woman on the hill. 

It was in the middle of August, but evening was coming down, and it 
was dark and gloomy. One of those dense mists which are so common 
in Cornwall seemed to enwrap everything, and lay along upon the hills 
in impenetrable folds. Before me, towards the sea, it was somewhat 
clearer, and when I reached the top of the last hill, and looked down 
from the stile where a rudely painted hand upon a whitewashed sign-post 
directed me to the shortest route—“ Trecoppen Cove, # Mitz”—I 
could just diseern the tall wide chimneys and quaint gables of the old 
house, nestled among the tall trees which clothed both sides of the 
sheltered valley to within a stone’s throw of the yellow beach. No; my 
supposed recollections of the place were false: it was quite different to . 
what I had pictured it. 

But I had no time for such speculations, for my business was urgent. 
I was on my way to my father’s death-bed. For five-and-twenty years 
his name had been a forbidden subject; forbidden by the aunt with 
whom I spent my youth ; forbidden by myself, when she was taken away, 
and I was left to struggle with the world all alone. Once every week I 
had looked in silence and in secret at the list of deaths in the Cornwall 
Gazette: I had done this as long as I could remember, and this was all. 
He was rich, I knew, and I at first was poor; but I had made good use 
of a trifling legacy left to me by my aunt, and had scarcely known want, 
so that I was never tempted to wish for a share of his wealth. I did 
indeed often long to see him, but my aunt had always prevented me 
from going into Cornwall in her lifetime, and I promised her on her 
death-bed that I would not go to Treeobben unless I was sent for. 
Doubtless she had a good reason, but what it was I never knew, and 
never shall in this world. But she was a good woman and a true; 
I ever trusted her, and I trust her memory now. 

At last, then, I had come to ‘T'recobben in haste. Two days before, a 
most unexpected and startling message had reached me while | was taking 
my solitary dinner: my father was dying, and had sent for me. The last 
words of the note were, “Come, I say come!” It was in a female hand- 
writing, but it was not signed by any one. It was not even addressed, 
and the messenger could tell me nothing about it. The writing appeared 
to be disguised—I thought I knew it—but I crammed it into my pocket, 
and within an hour I was on my way. Bristol was soon reached frum 
London, but at that time there was no rail beyond ; so I posted the rest 
of the journey. Within three miles of my destination the poor old 
skeleton of a horse, which I had engaged at Camelford, broke down 
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utterly upon the moor, and I was compelled to walk the remainder of the 
way. I did not regret it, for 1 had many scattered thoughts to gather, if 
I could. 

How strange and unnatural everything seemed to me—how like a 
dream! No wonder that I was startled by the sudden apparition on the 
hill! That day week had been fixed for my wedding-day. Emily—her 
name was Emily Moreton, and she was the ward of an old country clergy- 
man in a who was well known to my aunt—had not 
written to me for several days; she was busy making preparations, | 
thought, and it did not trouble me. Yet I was vexed to think that I had 
left London without writing to tell her that our marriage might be 
delayed. By coming down, without doing so, into Cornwall, where postal 
arrangements were necessarily slow and defective in those days, I had lost 
two whole days. But it was useless to repine: already I could hear the 
swell of the Severn sea murmuring in the little cove, and coming up to 
me with a deadened boom through the thick fog. 

Thus, in no pleasant mood, I walked slowly on towards the house, taking 
a path to the right, which I saw led direct to it. In the second field, as 
I crossed the rude and awkward stile, wrapped as before in dreamy 
reveries, I became conscious of the presence of some one: I was no longer 
alone. On a large block of granite by the path side sat a woman, veiled. 
She rose, as if to meet me. Good God! yes—I could not be mistaken— 
it was Emily herself! She here! And I saw that she was pale as death. 
Though she had risen she did not advance, and presently she resumed her 
seat on the stone. In a moment I was sitting by her side. Neither of 
us spoke—I could not, my tongue would not move—but there was, I ain 
sure, a strange look of inquiry in my eyes, far more eloquent than any 
words could be. She saw this, and spoke first. Deadly pale as she was, 
she betrayed no other signs of agitation, and her voice was firm and clear, 
like the voice of one who, speechless, makes a terrible effort to speak, and 
succeeds, ‘“ You wonder at my being here?” she said. I did indeed, 
for I had never mentioned my father to her, never spoken to her of 
Trecobben, and, strangely enough, she had always helped me to avoid 
these subjects by never alluding to them. I had often wondered at this 
fact ; now the remembrance of it seemed to keep me dumb. I tried in 
vain to gasp out a question; the words would not come. But this was 
clear to me; she had never asked me about my parents and my birth- 
place, because from the first she knew all. My aunt, no doubt, had told 
her. But this thought was rapidly succeeded by another. How came 
she here? Had she been sent for too ? 

There had been silence for a moment, only we held and pressed each 
other’s hands. It seemed now her turn to be speechless, and she grew, 
if possible, paler than before. But she had more self-command than J, 
and again spoke. ‘ Henry,”’ she said, faintly, ‘‘ we must not stay here ; 
you must see him ; he calls loudly for you, and says nothing now to any- 
body, except to ask whether you are come. And the doctor said an hour 
ago that he must die before midnight.” 

She rose, and I rose with her. I said, “ Yes,” but I thought my senses 
were leaving me. And she moved on like a walking statue. I could 
scarcely believe she was a thing of life, and I did not know her in that 
strange place. 
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« You look sad,” she said—* I mean weak. Lean on me; I am very 
strong just now: you will need all your strength, and I seem to have 
more than I need. I am very strong just now.” 

Her words seemed to imply that she had been supernaturally 
strengthened for some great trial, and that her strength would last as 
long as it was needed, and no longer. I remember that was the im- 
pression her words gave me at the time, though I seemed not to feel it 
then, but only to remember it afterwards. We were at the entrance of 
a little avenue of stunted oaks, which I could see led up to the door of the 
house.” I struggled to speak. ‘ Tell me——” 

But she stopped me in a moment, firmly though very gently. “ No, 
we may not lose any time. You see that light in the first-floor; the 
front door is open ; you will find the room easily—the first door on the 
left hand of the staircase.” 

She spoke rapidly and confusedly, and then passed on into the dark 
passage. A door at the end of it, which I could not see, was gently closed, 
and she was gone. 

I stood irresolute for a moment, but only for a moment. Some of that 
strange supernatural strength which had supported her seemed to support 
me. ‘The door she had pointed out stood a little ajar ; I could see the 
thin line of light from the fatal room faintly reflected on the staircase 
wall. Soon it was widened, and then darkened by my form, and I stepped 
noiselessly into the chamber of death. 


| ome 


THE curtains were drawn around the bed closely, and I could see no 
one. Presently a dull, hoarse voice asked, “ Henry—is he come ?” The 
words were muttered and indistinct, but I could hear every one of them. 
There was no answer. I suppose the old nurse, who was with him, only 
shook her head: she was wearied, she told me afterwards, with the con- 
tinual repetition of the question. ‘Then there was silence for a little 
while, broken only by the heavy irregular breathing of the dying man, 
and an occasional restless movement. At last, he spoke again, and his 
voice seemed clearer and stronger this time—‘‘ That woman, that 
woman !” ‘There was something terrible in the earnestness and evident 
effort with which he spoke. ‘‘Gone,” said the nurse, carelessly, and 
yawning at the same time, and strange was the contrast with my father’s 
solemn tones, and with my own racking thoughts. I could hear m 
heart beating loudly in the stillness that followed. The vision of the 
spectral woman on the hill seemed to come down upon me with terrible 
power ; I saw her eyes flaring at me through the curtains, and the black 
dress wildly flaunting through the half-opened door. Again my father’s 
voice was heard. ‘ Henry—is he come ?”—the same words as before, 
spoken earnestly, but mechanically, as though for the thousandth time. 
I was ashamed of myself, but I took no interest : I had no wish to open 
the curtain. I had only one wish, that I was far, far away, and that I 
had never seen Trecobben. Strange wish, when I was born there, and 
my father, whom I had so long been forbidden to approach, had sent for 
me, and was calling upon me by name. The irregular hard breathing 
continued, and he spoke again. ‘ He will not come—I shall die before 
July—voL. CXVI. NO. CCCCLXIII. x 
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he comes!’ And the dying man moaned loudly. ‘Compose yourself, 
sir,” said the other vias as indifierently as before ; “he’s sure mean 
as fast as he can.” 

I could stand this no longer, so shutting the door noisily, as a signal 
that some one was entering, I walked steadily, but in a dream still, 
towards the front of the bed. But the curtains were closed there, 
they were only open on the side towards the window. My father started 
at the sound, for I heard the bed ereak, and in an instant his voice: 
“ There he ia! I am sure it is !—draw the curtain, bring him! Henry !” 
He must have raised himself, for I heard him fall back imate the bed, as 
if wearied by the exertion. I shall never forget that moment. I stood 
before him, but there was no glad greeting, as I had half expected from 
his earnest calls for me ; no sign of returning, or, I should rather say, 
newly kindled affection. With his hand he motioned the nurse away: 
she gave a stare of mere brute curiosity at me, and went. When she 
was gone, and had closed the door, he motioned me to sit down on the 
chair she had left. I did so mechanically, but I had done everything 
mechanically sinee I had been in the place. 

“Is the door closed ?” he asked, eagerly. I said that it was, for I 
had seen it done, but I could not see it from where I sat, and he was not 
satisfied. 

“Go and see,” he said, nervously. I went. 

‘‘ Let me hear it shut,” he added. I slammed it, and shook the handle. 

** Now put a chair against it.” This also I did, but he was not satis- 
fied. 

“Open the curtain, Henry, and let me see it. You have not locked 
it, have you Q 

“No.” 

“ That is right, don’t lock it; it must not be locked, but no one must 
come in without making a noise to warn us. Now come here.” I re- 
turned to the bed. 

“Henry,” he said, “ you do not speak till I have done; I am very 
weak, but one thing I must do before I go. Move back till No, 
that will do, I can’t bear the light of the candle in my eyes.” 

I shaded it with a book which lay on the dressing-table, and he pro- 
ceeded : “I have sent for you, I have sent for Emily’—how I shuddered 
and trembled at that word, but I did not speak ; there was a fearful light 
in his eyes which seemed to burn me—“ she is here, I have heard of her, 
and I have heard of you, though neither she nor you have seen me since 
you were children. I told her last night what 1 am going to tell you 
now. Don’t ask me for any explanations: what I say, I say, and no more. 
I think she bore it well: I think so. Bear it in the same way yourself.” 
His voice was weak, and he spoke in short sentences, coughing between 
them, and now a fit of coughing seized him which raged for several mi- 
nutes. Ithought he would have died. But when it was over, and he had 
lain groaning for a short time, he seemed refreshed, and spoke with a 
clearer voice than before. Meanwhile, I was in an agony, and impatient 
for him to begin again, dreading some terrible calamity, but having no 
notion whatever what it might be. ‘ Remember,” he said, “ you are not 
to interrupt me”—he seemed to dread interruption beyond everything— 
“Thave told Emily, and I must tell you. You left this place when you 
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were a child, Henry ; your mother and you went away the same day in 
different earriages, you with your aunt Trenowith, my sister, she by herself. 
J never saw her again. She is dead now. I did say that I would never 
see you, but I may as well leave the old house and my money to you as 
to any one else, but there is ene condition.” He raised himself im the 
bed, and seemed pleased when I put a pillow to support him, but I had 

ised not to speak, and I did mot, though. words came to my temgue, 
and seemed to struggle for utterance. 

A strange light was breaking in upon me: Emily’s cold, sorrowful 
manner, his singular connexion with her, and the condition he spoke of! 
I saw much—lI thought I saw all—at once, and I longed to tell hin that 
I did. not want the money, and would not hear the condition; but a spelb 
wason me. And he continued: “‘ Emily Moreton was born here. No,. 
not in this house,” he added, hastily, seeing me start almost, from my 
chair, “but m a house aeross the valley, which you can see from this 
windew when it is day. Stay; I see a light there now!” It was noti 
so, the blind was elosely drawn, and he only saw the reflexion of the 
veiled candle in the mirror; but his mind appeared to be wandering. 
“ No,” he continued, putting his hand to his eyes, aud I moved the glass 

“no, it was only faney; but it seemed so. I have often watched a 
light there from this window, and wondered if the day of vengeance would: 
ever come. And now itiscome!” I suppose I started again, for there 
was something termble in his tone, and something still more terrible in 
his eyes. He paused a minute, and then went on in a feebler voice—he 
had spat out the word ‘“ vengeance” with the fire of a healthy man, and the 
exertion had beem too much for him—‘ Her mother was my first love, 
and my last hate. I have hated her in the grave, and | shall go to the 
grave hating her. Her father has been my curse. First he robbed. me of 
my bride ; then, when: I had married—a baby—your miserable mother, 
Henry, he broke up my home. It was a hateful home; but eursed be 
the hand that broke it up, for all that! He is dead, too. I have hated 
you, but. yow must sueceed me here; the name of Treuowith must not 
die, but-—but”’—and again he exerted himself in that awful way which 
seemed to threaten to kill hum—‘ you shall not marry the child of my 
hate’s hate; it shall never be. I will come to you from the grave—I 
will never leave you, but will follow you, like an avenging spirit from the 
pit, for ever and ever !” 

His failing strength was now utterly spent, and he fell back heavily 
upon the pillow like a lifeless thing, I was shoeked, and was hurry- 
ing from the room to. eall for assistance, but as I rose he caught my 
eye, and raised his gaunt, bony finger, and I was riveted to the spot. 
Fearful old man; could I look upon him as my father, when he had 
never owned me as his child, and lay there upon the bed of death, foam- 
ing and cursing like a lost spinit in its chains? But he cried “ Stop!” 
and I did not dare to move. He peinted to a roll of parchment which 
lay on the bed, and I gave it to him. He clutched it fiercely. I saw it, 
was lus will, and I longed to tell him it was mere waste paper to me; 
that I cared not for him or his money. 

“ This will,” he gasped, and his look was awful, for the most fearful 
passions were raging within, and I could see that the sands of life were 
sinking fast—“ this will is not signed; it leaves all to you, on condition 
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that you do not marry Emily Moreton. If you do, it leaves you my 
curse, and my money in equal shares to my old servants. Trecobben is 
not entailed, you know.” Iwas moving away, but he seized my wrist in 
his bony hands as if he would crush it, and his eyes seemed to dart fire. 

“ Swear,” he cried —“ swear, and | will tear this up.” 

“ Swear to what?” 

“That you will never marry”—I tried to tear myself from him, but it 
was in vain; the hand of death was on him, but it was scarcely less ter- 
rible than that bony, deadly gripe on me—‘“ that—that woman’s child, 
Swear !”” 

«No, old man,” I cried, struggling to release myself, and lashed into 
fury at last, “I don’t want your money. I will marry her—I will do 
as I like.” I did not know what I said. I do not remember now, but | 
know I spoke at random, and I believe terribly. 

“You cannot,” he groaned out, and I thought he was expiring; “I 
have made her swear. She has sworn”—the cough stopped him, and he 
groaned horribly. I tried to speak, but could not, and he recovered for 
a minute and went on—‘“ and I have cursed her if she——” 

Again he fell back exhausted, but he held me as tightly as ever. | 
struggled in vain to escape, till I feared I should drag him from the 
bed. ‘That terrible momeut seems ever present with me. I had a 
few years of happiness after it, but now it haunts me everywhere. | 
can still feel that deathly grasp. A feeling of faintness came over me, 
and I am sure I should have utterly broken down and fainted away, had 
not a sudden noise roused me. It was the falling of the chair which | 
had set against the door. My eyes swam. I was conscious that persons 
were entering the room ; but that was all. It must have been a startling 
sight for them, I think, for I was struggling with him, and he with 
death, when they entered. The nurse had returned, and, as I found 
afterwards, the old butler had come with her. The dying man caught 
sight of them in a moment. “ Here,” he groaned out with a thick voice, 
opening the will and letting my wrist go—* there is ink; there is a pen; 
give them to me; look, this way—do look, see me sign, and witness it 
after me.” The old servant turned to me. I had calmed a little now, and I 
said, ‘ Yes, it is all right.” I took the pen, and dipped it in the ink 
myself. My father seized it greedily, but I could see that his hand shook 
violently; his eyes were growing dull, for he could not find the place for 
his name, and when I pointed it out, and moved his hand towards it, his 
fingers became rigid and motionless; they grasped the pen firmly, but he 
could not use it—the will fell from his hands before he had even begun a 
single letter. I heard him say, in a clearer tone than any word he had 
spoken before, “RemEMBeR THE CursE!” He fell back upon the 
pillow, and in a moment all was over. 

I rushed from the room, sick at heart and nearly mad, determined to 
tear Emily away at once, and for ever, from the polluted roof. ‘The 
nurse followed me into the passage, calling after me that she was gone. 
And so, indeed, it was; nearly two hours before, they told me, she had 
ordered out the large pair-horse carriage, and she had not said what 
direction she should take. 
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III. 


TRECOBBEN CHURCH is close to the sea, on the top of a great cliff. 
There is not a tree near it, unless two or three old thorns on the church- 
yard hedge, which the northern winds have beaten down and torn till 
they look like great worn-out brooms, can be called trees. The grass 
about the graves, too, is rough and rank, and in places has grown to such 
a height that the wind is content to sigh in it for lack of trees. Strange 
contrast to the other side of the hill: Trecobben Vale is fertile and 
beautiful as a garden. But somehow I always preferred the wild church- 
yard and the dark sea-stained tower of the quaint old church; they suited 
my mind better, and to me sad thoughts have long seemed the sweetest. 

It is now more than twenty years since I left the place, and I shall 
never return till I am nearly ready to die: then I shall return. I am 
getting old ; I believe my friends think me very old, for few of them can 
remember the time when my hair was not grey and my forehead wrinkled. 
Strange if it were otherwise ! 

I remember the day well—my last day at Trecobben. I was sitting 
in the churchyard, on a low mound, where the grass was not rough, but 
neat and carefully weeded, and some hardy flowers of the wild grew. 
There was another mound close beside it, a very little one ; it had been 
newly made, and the fresh turf from the common was looking yellow for 
want of rain, and the flowers which some careful hand had planted 
around it, were drooping and perhaps dying. The little mound had no 
stone; the other had, and on it—I sat dreamily reading them over and 
over—were the words, 


EMILY TRENOWITH, 
AGED 25 YEARS. 


I had laid her there a year before; and that morning very early, when 
the dew was still on the grass and the sun low in the heavens, I had laid 
her child and mine beside her. And there I sat between them, alone— 
all alone. The carriage that was to take me from Trecobben was wait- 
ing at the lodge gates, and I had gone up, asthe shades of evening were 
coming down, to wish them farewell, and to promise them that I would 
come some day, and lie with them. I suppose the time is not far off 
when I shall be able to fulfil my promise. A stranger lives in my house; 
I have never seen him, but he undertook to keep the graves neat and 
clean, for the sake of pity, and he has done it. 

My story may be told in few words. I had no difficulty in finding 
Emily, for whither could she go, poor thing, but to her guardian’s house ? 
There I found her, and terrible, I remember, were the scenes that en- 
sued. She loved no one but me, she said, and I did not need to be told 
that, but she had sworn—yes, he had made her swear—that she would 
never marry me, and her mind was made up—she would never marry at 
all. This she told me over and over again; and I saw that her eyes 
were always red with weeping, and that the cold marble-like look and 
manner, which had so frightened me at Trecobben, seemed to be settling 
down upon her. I left her in despair, and went down into Cornwall, 
with the notion of forgetting my troubles in the excitement of business. 
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My father having died without a will, the whole of his property, of 
course, descended to me, for no one disputed my claim. 

But there were no difficulties to overcome or encambrances to remove, 
and I soon found myself idle and melancholy. 1 went mto Huntingdon- 
shire ‘again, and to my great joy found an evident alteration for the better 
in Emily: she received me almost with the freedom and paiety of earlier 
and ‘happier days. Her youth and cheerful spirit were too strong, clearly, 
for the unnatural melancholy which had struggled to oltam possession of 
her, and the effects of the terrible death-bed seene were fadmg away. In 
a day or two we were on the old footing, and the wedding-day was fixed. 
TI need not describe it: nothing—at least only one thing—happened to 
mar its happiness. When we were walking back from church, through 
the little paddock which separated the churchyard from the vicarage 
garden—for it was a very simple village wedding—HEmily smiled, and 
said tome: “1 don’t dread the curse now; do you, Henry ?” 

“No,” I said, tryingall I could myself to feel the force of my answer, as 
I saw I had made her feel it; but, somehow, 1 had much rather not have 
heard the word at all that day. Strange that 1, who had cared nothing 
about it, and had laughed it to scorn when it was bowing her to the very 

dias theugh it would break her heart, should feel its power now when 
she could make so light of it! But it was only a momentary pang | felt ; 
ma moment I had forgotten it, for the sun was shining beautifully, and 
the bells were ringing merrily, and two long lines of village children, 
standing on either side of the walk through the vicarage lawn, were 
throwing God’s bright flowers before us as we walked along. ven now 
it makes me feel bright for a moment to call to mind, in the midst of the 
thick darkness of my sorrows, that happy, happy day. But, let it pass ; 
I feel the cloud coming back agai, and it always seems darker after the 
sunshine. 

The first three years of our wedded life were almost as joyous as the 
first day of them had been : everything went well with us, and our little 
boy seemed to come to us from Heaven as the seal of all our happiness. 
Little wonder that, after a while, we both forgot our dread of the curse, 
and even dared to talk about it. 

Emily first introduced the subject: we were walking together, I re- 
member, im that part of the Trecobben grounds called the Grove; the 
weather was sultry, and we were glad of a path nearly half a mile in 
length, which was wholly sheltered from the sun. 

“I never told you,” she said, “ about my last interview with Mr. Tre- 
nowith”—we never called him anything else. I shuddered a little, but she 
did not perceive it, though she was leading me, but continued: ‘I was 
not alone; there was a woman, a strange, fearful woman ; I do not know 
clearly who she was, though he called her Janet, and one of the old ser- 
vants that left said she beheved that she was my mother’s sister, and told 
me that she had lived in the house for fifteen years past, and had ruled 
the old man witha rod of iron. Yet she must have been of one mind 
with him about the oath, at all events, for she held me down with the 
strength of aman, and made me swear.” Emily shuddered, and I felt 
it; I shuddered again myself, for I thought of the woman on the hill. 

“What was she like, this Janet ?” I asked, eagerly. 

“Oh! it makes me tremble to remember her face—it was dark, and 
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troubled, and vengeful; but the old servant said she had once been beau- 
tiful.” 

« And her dress ?” 

** Black—all black ; and when she had made me swear, she looked at 
Mr. Trenowith with all the malice of a fiend, and spat out her foul words 
upon him: ‘ Now, old sinner, I have lived to work the mischief I pro- 
mised you, and I will never see you again in this world!’ He answered 
her with an oath, and the door closed upon her. Old Ann told me after- 
wards that she believed her master was engaged to this Janet, and 
deserted her for my mother, who would not have him; and then, when he 
married your mother, Harry, she told him some story about her which 
set him against her.” 

i saw all then in a moment; before I was in the world the evil 
had begun to work, and—and, in spite of the bright sun, and Emily’s 
happy face, and our dear child, I felt it was following me still,—I 
feel it now. From that hour I could not keep sadness away ; it came 
in the gentle summer breeze as well as in the tempest, and The 
Curse was with it. At last my wife was taken away, and then our child. 
That was deeper sadness, but it was the deepest. I have never been so 
sad since as I was before; they are at rest and happy, I know, and that 
makes me less sad. Perhaps one day I shall be happy, and at rest, too, 
in the place where “ there shall be no more curse.” I have a feeling,— 
which is rooted in truth, I know,—that this is only an earthly curse, and 
though it has driven them, and will drive me, off the face of the earth, it 
has not followed thera, it will not follow me, there. But I must not 
weary others with the tale of my woes and hopes, now that I am left 
alone; and, perhaps, I, a melancholy, purposeless man, may not win the 
sympathy which no one could withhold from them. 

That last day at Trecobben! I was sitting, as I said, on Emily's 
grave at eveutide. The sun was going down in the golden west, through 
troops of glittering clouds, into the sea. How seldom, I mused, had my 
clouds been gilded! How far otherwise had my sun, the sun of all my 
earthly happiness, gone down, even while it was yet day! I heard a 
footstep in the thick grass behind me ; I saw the black skirt waving in 
the breeze; I turned, and it was she—the fearful, fiend-like woman who 
had passed me years before on the hill, but the vision of whose piercing 
eyes and wild flying dress had never left me! She pointed to the graves, 
and eried hoarsely, in an exulting, mocking tone, “ Tue Curse! THE 
Curse !” and she vanished, as she had vanished on the hill. 

A mist came over my eyes, I could not move ; it was all like some 
fearful dream. I was called back suddenly to the world by the noise of 
the carriage-wheels at the gate; evening was closing in, and they won- 
dered at my long absence. 

“ Did you,” I asked eagerly of the coachman—*“ did you see any one ?” 

But no one had seen her. Something white fluttered in the breeze on 
my Emily’s grave—a handkerchief; she had dropped it, perhaps. It 
was even so: in one corner of it, marked with hair, I read the name of 
terror—JANET. 
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THE BULGARIANS. 


Four centuries have passed away since the Crescent replaced the Cross 
on the dome of Saint Sophia, and the empire of Constantine crumbled 
before the might of Othman. To other countries these have been four 
centuries of ever increasing intellect, civilisation, and prosperity. The 
wilderness has been cultivated, and the desert peopled ; cities have been 
founded, and railroads laid down, in what were, at the period of the 
Ottoman conquests, the undisturbed solitudes of primeval nature; and 
nations, great and powerful, have sprung into existence in quarters of the 
globe then undiscovered. But to the Osmanli they have been four cen- 
turies of slow, continuous decay. The undrained marsh, the sand-choked 
river, the grass-grown market-place, the deserted field, the crumbling 
fortress, the broken arch, are everywhere the insignia of Othman stag- 
nation—of the death of Islamism. 

In the mean time, crushed and degraded below the level of humanity, 
generation after generation of the unhappy Christians—the primitive 
races and ancient occupiers of the soil—Roumans and Slavonians, Ser- 
vians and Bulgarians, Greeks and Armenians, have passed away like the 
leaves of the forest, pining in obscurity, unheeded and uncared for 
by those nations of Europe who were employing every energy to reclaim 
from his savage state the swarthy son of distant Africa, forgetful of the 
shame and reproach that lay at their very threshold; forgetful that while 
the life-blood of Europe quickened the extremities of the universe, a 

rtion of her very self remained torpid and corpse-like. 

Yet have these nations a history, as well as a prostrate present; they 
have had a time of prosperity, as well as a long period of obscurity ; and 
they have learnt to dream of a future, as well as of a past. The dawn 
of a brighter day has arisen on the night of Turkish misrule; a touch of 
the Promethean fire of the spirit of nationality has kindled the hearts of 
this neglected and uncared-for people; Panslavism has awakened the 
West, Roumanism the North; and both have been fostered by the tem- 
poral head of the Greek Church for political purposes, which may 
be frustrated by the same national vitality which is surging above 
Osmanli inertness. Wherever we wander in the Christian provinces of 
Turkey, whether on the summit of the highest mountain or the secluded 
valley, on the banks of the Danube, or the shores of the sea, we perceive 
indications of a movement—evidences of a determination in the people to 
emancipate themselves from the degrading bondage in which they are 
held by their Muhammadan rulers. Are these people to be restored, are 
pes to win back their long-lost inheritance of nationality merely to pass 
under the iron rule of the Muscovite? Heaven forbid! Roumanism 
and Panslavism are great realities; but the Rouman and the Slave 
have other associations besides those of the Russ. Let us glance for a 
moment at the past and the present of these little-known nationalities— 
beginning with the Bulgarian—and by these we may best judge of what 
claims they have upon the future, even supposing that those claims 
should be temporarily shackled by the interference of more powerful and 
dominant Christian sovereignties. 

We must premise here that it is a great mistake to suppose, as 
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is generally done in Europe, that the sympathies of the Bulgarians and 
Slavonians of Turkey in Europe are solely with the Czar. Let a person 
travel for ever so short a time among the people themselves, he will soon 
find the contrary. He will soon acquire the certitude that if the real 
state of things is misrepresented on the one side by the Austrians, it is 
‘equally so on the other by the Russians. These people have all an olden 
historical nationality, to which they cling even more tenaciously than to 
the self-appointed head of the orthodox Church: their kings and their 
patriarchs date as far back as those of St. Petersburg, and Bulgarians 
and Servians alike, although they cherish hopes of their emancipation 
being aided and abetted by the Russians, look more to Prince Milosch as 
a point of union than to the Czar. In this respect it is the same with 
the Rouman provinces. It is an error to argue that the self-sought union 
of Moldavia and Wallachia tends only to strengthen Russia. It is 
an appeal on the part of the Rouman people against Osmanli and Mus- 
covite dominion alike. Apart, they must be vassals of one or both; 
united, they may, with the aid of Russia or Austria, be emancipated, but 
they may be able also to assert and to uphold their nationality. 

There is no doubt that the Bulgarians, like the Roumans and other 
Christian populations of Turkey in Europe, look to the Russians as their 
deliverers from an oppressive and insupportable yoke ; there is no doubt, 
also, that there is an active political propagandism pushed by Russian 
influences among the populations. The portrait of the Czar is seen in 
more than one domicile, the priests carry his miniature on their snuff- 
boxes, the Muscovite arms decorate the temples, which are also supplied 
with scriptural paintings from the same sources, the imperial family is 
prayed for as the future restorers of the throne of Byzantium; but all 
this in a spiritual or ecclesiastical point of view. The mass of the Bul- 
garians do not forget their ancestral dynasties, even if some of them 
—dwellers in Moesia and Macedonia—should pray for the political 
ascendancy of the Servian princes. Curious it is that Austria, which 
has some millions of Slavonians—most of whom belong, too, to the 
Greek Church—under her rule, has no hold upon the sympathies of the 
Turkish Christians. This is owing partly to the difference of faith, but 
still more to the worse than indifference manifested by Austria to all 
their sufferings and their aspirations after nationality. Austria was in 
possession of Servia twenty-one years—that is, from the treaty of Pojare- 
vatz in 1718, up to that of Belgrade in 1739—yet has it left there scarcely 
a reminiscence. Inheriting Hungary, she has not inherited the tradi- 
tional hostility of its kings to the Osmanlis. Austria has sustained some 
memorable conflicts with the Turks, but she has always been ready to 
re-establish friendly relations, in the fear that whatever tends to weaken 
them is so much profit to the astute Muscovites. 

What life would develop itself in the superb ports of that narrow strip 
called Dalmatia, if Austria comprised Servia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina in 
her states! Ragusa would become the rival of Trieste, and an enormous 
lever of power and reaction would be obtained to Central Europe against 
Russia. Unfortunately, religious intolerance has always been fatal to the 
House of Austria.* It has prevented it ever obtaining the sympathies of 





* M. Engel: Geschichte von Ungarn. Vienna, 1812, Vol. ii. p. 11; M. d’Kichtal: 
La Turquie. Vol. i. p. 102. 
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the Slavonians, whilst politically it did everything in its power to mis- 
represent and to stifle the heroic struggle of the Servians under Tzerni- 


It is to be observed that the Slavonians of the Turco- Austrian frontiers 
are divided into two distinct classes, the Romanist Croats, Dalmatians, and 
Istrians; and the Greek Servians and Bulgarians. The Dalmatians dis- 
tinguish themselves from the two latter by the epithet Slavintzi, but they, 
on their side, apply to them the contemptuous term of Schokatz. The 
Servians and Bulgarians also ridicule the Croats and the Wends for their 
dialect, as they do also the Slowacks, whom they call Tot. They also 
despise ‘the Jiungarian Servians, whom they call Schaba, because they are 
either ised or Germanised. Germans and Magyars alike retort 
the compliment by amalgamating Servians and Bulgarians under the one 
common repreachful term of Ratzen. 

The Slavonians are of the lado- European family of nations. They are 
of the primeval races of Europe, and were settled in these countries before 
the commencement of the historic era. The migrations of the Slavonians 
from Russia began so early as the time of the Huns, and we find them 
accordingly settled in Roman Dacia, or in Wallachia, Moldavia, and 
Transylvania, as also in Lagoria, a highland district at the foot of the 
Hemus—the Bal Khan of the Turks. These, in 678, lost not only their 
independence but their very mame, which was changed into that of 
Bulgaves, belonging to a people related to the Huns, who subjugated 
them.* Another writer says: “On the fall of the Romans, another 
Scythian horde from Asia, the followers of the chieftain Bulgar, spread 
themselves over the Bal Khan and the rich plains around it, conquered the 
Iilyrians, and from au affinity of language and tradition, amalgamated 
into one people under the name of Bulgarians, and from barbarians be- 
came a civilised, industrious, commercial, and enterprising people, and 
founded Ternova, which became the residence of their krals.f 

The Bulgarians were converted to Christianity in 860. Constantine 
Cyrillus and Methodius, two celebrated Slavonian apostles, introduced 
letters among them, and gave them a Slavonic version of the Scriptures 
and a uational litangy. The bright days of the Bulgarians were, how- 
ever, of brief duration. They extend little beyond the year 1000. 
Ternova, Ochrida, Peveslau, the ancient Marcianopolis, and Sophia, 
ancient Serdice, were successively Bulgarian royal residences. Michel 
Bogoris, who lived in 866, possessed Bulgaria and Upper Meesia, and he 
and his successor, Simeon Sismonide, extended their dominions as far as 
to the ‘Theiss, in Hungary, and they were nigh subjecting all Servia—a 
feat that remained to be accomplished under John Viadislas. Thus the 
Valiki Krals, or Great Kings of Bulgaria, as they were for a short time 
designated, gradually overran Thrace, Macedonia, Thessaly, Albania, and 
Greece, and reigned over these vast countries, driving before them the 
Byzantine Greeks to take refuge within the strong walls of Byzantium. 

The kings of Bulgaria were now “in Christo Dei fidelis rex et mo- 
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* The Claims of the Christian Aborigines of the Turkish or Osmanli Empire 
upon Civilised Nations. P. 10. 

— in European Turkey in 1850. By Edmund Spencer, Esq. Vol. ii- 
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narehum, omnium, Bulgarorum et Gracorum,” and during their rule the 
name of the Peloponnesus was changed to that of the Morea, a Slavonian 
word; and the names of many other places in Greece, Albania, and 
Macedonia were also changed, and they still retaim their Slavonian ap- 
pellations. 

Bat a country with such unnatural frontiers could not last long. The 
Hungarians drove them from the Theiss and the Banat between 904 
and 907, and the Byzantine Greeks and the Servians took advantage of 
their first reverses to expel them, the one from Thrace and Macedonia, 
the other from the Danube. The great Russian warrior Svatislav gave 
the final blow to Bulgarian domination, which from that time forth was 
superseded by that of the Servians, till both alike fell prostrate before the 
fanaticism of the Muhammadans. John Tzimiskes retrieved for a moment 
the fallen fortunes of the krals, and at his death, in 976, the Bulgarians 
were no longer vassals. His successor, King Samuel, even extended his 
conquests once more to the Adriatic ; but after a war of thirty years’ 
daration, from 981 to 1019, the Byzantines subjected the Bulgarians. 
Ochrida was captured m 1015. John Viadisias, King of Bulgaria, was 
killed im 1017, at the siege of Douratzo, and the whole country ‘became @ 
Greek province under the Emperor Basilius II. 

The history of Bulgaria from that epoch furnishes us with the key by 
which to penetrate the obscure and mysterious nullity of the Bulgarians 
as a,nation in modern times. Their decline and fall was not solely due 
to the hostility of the Byzantines ; they were incessantly exposed to the 
incursions of their acighbours, and this state of things contiwaed 
after, alike under the effete empire of the Byzantine rulers and the gross 
indifferenve of Mahammadan fatalism. In 1186 the rule of the country 
was usurped by two Wallachians, Asan and Peter; in 1264, Rostislau 
declared himself vassal to the King of Hungary. From 1285 to 1295 
the Bulgarians were vassals of the Tartars (then in the ascendant), and 
from 1292 to 1296, Sismon, Prince of Bulgaria, submitted to the Servian 
kral Miloutin; and Michel, his son, whilst he retained the tithe of Kral 
of the Bulgarians, as did also his grandson, Alexander, was nevertheless 
vassal to the Servian king. Stephen Douschan of Servia was crowned in 
1340 at Uskiub, in presence of the patriarch of Bulgaria, “emperor of 
Servia, Greece, and Bulgaria.” 

The Tarks obtamed possession of Bulgaria by the results of the battle 
of Kosovo, in 1389, and it was im vain that Sigismund, King of Hungary, 
made several vigorous attempts in 1393 and 1396 to recover the country. 
Bulgaria remained ever since under the sway of the sultans of Stamboul, 
the last attempt of the Hungarians having failed before Nicopolis on the 
28th of September, 1496. 

Few remains of olden times exist in Bulgaria in the present day. The 
castles of Sistov and Florentin oceupy commanding positions on the 
Danube, but their construction is in part Muhammadan. ‘So it is also 
with the Nicopelis, Ternova, and Lovdscha. The little provimce of Sophia, 
hemmed in on every side by a chain of hills, over which rises the snow- 
crested summit of the stupendous Rilo Planina, may be termed the real 
home and capital of the Bulgarians, for, when nearly all was lest, here 
they made their last stand against the Turks, and maintained themselves 
till they were shut out from all communication with the world and their 
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friends. The great mosque of Sophia is the finest specimen now exist- 
ing of the architecture of the Bulgarians. Previous to the Turkish 
conquest it bore the name of San Sophia, and, like that of Constanti- 
nople, was dedicated to the Holy Trinity. The Bulgarians were so proud 
of their cathedral, and its magnificence was so justly celebrated, that the 
name of the town was changed from Serdice to Sophia. The Cara- 
vanserai, or Khan, partly in ruins, was the most magnificent buildin 
ever erected in these provinces for the reception of the traveller and his 
merchandise. It was constructed entirely of cut stone, arched through- 
out, and fireproof. In wandering through its vast stables, warehouses, 
galleries, and endless private rooms, we have abundant proof of the great 
commerce of Sophia in the middle ages, when this khan alone, the only 
one that escaped utter destruction, was sufficiently large to accommodate 
a thousand travellers. At the same time, the torn and shattered state in 
which it had been left by the cannon-balls of the Turks shows the pro- 
tracted resistance made by the inhabitants against these Muhammadan 
invaders. Ternova, the old capital of the kings of Bulgaria, is in the 
Bal Khan, on the river Jantra, surrounded by a forest of fruit-trees; but 
of the once puissant Tveta Horata of the Bulgarians, nothing remains 
but its narrow streets and miserable bazaar. The Turks, on taking pos- 
session, destroyed every vestige of the king’s palace, together with the 
fine cathedral and spacious khan; in short, every building or monument 
that could remind a Bulgarian of his nationality. The most bitter war 
of extermination seems to have been directed against the national emblem 
—the Lion—for it is seen everywhere defaced, whether on bridge, porch, 
gate, or fortress. 

The Bulgarians, prostrate as they are, have not been without their 
aspirations after national independence even within our own times. A 
formidable insurrection was planned in 1839, but, betrayed to the Pasha 
of Sophia, the chiefs were seized, put to the torture, and then impaled ! 
The Mussulman war-dogs of Bosnia and Albania were, as usual, let loose 
on their game, and the Haiduc was exterminated or hunted to the forests 
and mountains. Again, in 1850, the Bulgarians of the Pashalik of 
Widden rose in insurrection, and so formidable was their aspect, that the 
gallant Croat Omer Pasha was sent to occupy Nissa, Sophia, and the 
other towns in the Bal Khan, in order to prevent the spread of the insur- 
rection. Mr. Spencer, who passed through the mountains the same year, 
says: ‘‘The inhabitants of Western Europe have probably heard of the 
insurrection of Bulgaria, but they cannot entertain the remotest idea of 
the horrors that accompanied it; and although, thank Heaven! I was 
spared the misery of witnessing the contest, the smoking villages that I 
saw during my route to the Danube, the blackened bones of the inmates, 
the number of dead bodies that still lay about in defiles and gorges, 
preyed upon by wolves and half-wild dogs, told a fearful tale of bitter 
animosity, and how desperate had been the struggle.” And so it always 
is at each new struggle of the unfortunate Christians of Turkey in 
Europe against their fierce oppressors, and yet the civilised world hears 
and knows little about such sad events, and neither interests itself in them, 
nor sympathises with the people. No wonder they should so long remain 
prostrate. 

A despotic government may alter the names of districts, and even the 
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designation of a people, but their language, customs, manners, and 
habits remain unchanged. It must not hence be imagined that the im- 
portant district marked in the maps as Bulgaria comprehends all the 
country in Turkey in Europe that is tenanted by Bulgarians. The great 
district in Thrace that is watered by the Maritza, and which still retains 
its ancient Bulgarian name, Zagora, with Philippi for its capital, is tilled 
by Bulgarians. They are also the dominant race in the vicinity of 
Seves, in Macedonia. Then we have the Bal Khan district, with Sophia 
for its capital, the Danubian province with Widdin for a chief place, 
Varna with its immense plain, the Dubrujcha, and finally, the banks of 
the Morava in Upper Maesia; in short, throughout the whole of that 
vast district which extends from the frontier of Servia, the Danube, and 
the Black Sea, to Salonica, on the AXgean Sea, and through Thrace to 
the Gulf of Saros, the Bulgarian language is spoken, and that, people 
constitute the dominant race, comprising altogether a population, accord- 
ing to the statements of well-informed natives and resident Franks, of 
about four millions and a half.* Even in the outskirts of Constan- 
tinople itself, meet a peasant with his round hairy head-gear, trudging 
along the highway to or from market—he is a Bulgarian. They are 
the agriculturists par excellence in Turkey in Europe. 

The Bulgarian is a middle-sized, thick-set man, with generally dark 
hair, aquiline nose, round head, but long face. The moutaineers are less 
thick-set and taller. Their cottages are mostly in advance of those of the 
Servians, constructed of stone or wood, or clay, whitewashed or coloured 
with yellow ochre, according as the locality is mountain, wood, or plain. 
Many are covered with tiles, but the Danubian mud-huts are merely 
thatched. ‘The huts are mostly surrounded by a wooden or reed fence 
(Plot), within which are several lesser huts (Koliba), a barn (Tchardak, 
or Aubar), and a little hut of twigs (Kosch), for spinning in. Such a 
group of huts is tenanted by several families, all under patriarchal rule. 
There is not one school for a hundred villages; the priests are the only 
teachers ; not one in a thousand can read or write; and books are looked 
upon as the privileges and appurtenances of the clergy. Thanks to the 
Turks, it can be truly said of their laborious Christian rayahs, they are 
steeped in ignorance, and their minds are as prostrate as are their bodies. 
A Bulgarian, when he enters the hall of audience of the elect of Mu- 
hammad—be he pasha or a simple ayan—crawls on his knees and bends 
his neck in abject submission to the man in power. While travelling, he 
dismounts from his horse till the great man has passed by, and in the 
small towns and villages the whole population bend like a bed of reeds 
at the nod of the merest Turk. 

Modern Bulgaria is divided into three pashaliks—Silistria, Rustschuk, 
and Widdin. Silistria has some fourteen ayanliks, among which are 
Varna, Schumla, and Rassova. The Pasha of Widdin rules over eleven 
ayans, and he of Rustchuk over six or seven. In order to extend more 
fully the power and influence of the Church over the clouded intellect of 
the Bulgarian rayah—the most willing of every other of the Turkish 
nationalities to submit to that spiritual despotism which hangs its chains 
around the body and soul of its victims—the Divan has divided Bul- 





* “Ya Turquie d’Europe,” par Ami Boué, vol, i. p. 5. 
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garia imto four arehbishopries, Varna, Silistria, Sophia, and Ternova, 
and into sixteen bishoprics. ‘The higher clergy, who wield the power 
of excommunication, are also mvested with an official character, and are 
ible to the government for the obedience of their flocks ; thus, 
“ bemg leagued with the spiritual power, and having a fanatic soldiery 
ever ready to execute its eommands,” says Mr. Speneer, “the Ottoman 
Porte, weak as it confessedly is, may continue to drag on an existence 
longer than could be expected. Stall, the shghtest event may lead to a 
catastr “f 
It a iapecille, notwithstanding our European jealousy of the ag- 
disement. of Russia, for any ome who has witnessed with his own 
eyes the degradation and the sufiermg of the Turkish rayahs, not to de- 
sire for some change that might have the effect of emaneipating the 
fairest provinces of Europe from a vicious administration, whose mea- 
sures are too often dictated by fanaticism, tyranny, aud corruption. It is 
notorious, as has been repeated over and over again, usque ad nauseam, 
that: the vitality of the Osmanli race has become extinet—their power a 
mere phantom. ‘They may, urged on by the example of gallant British 
officers, exhibit a few flashes of spirit, as at Silistria and Oltenitza, but the 
result is transient, aud the allies learnt very soon during the late war to 
estimate the: bono-Tureos at thew just value. The Sultan im his reforms 
means well, but he has not the ability to do the good he desires, and on 
every side encounters obstecles. At one time we see him reduced to 
lean for support on the Christians, and again clinging to his enemies, 
the nou-reforming Muhammadans, each being led on to destroy the other 
aceording to the exigency of the moment. ‘This exhibition of weakness 
injures his reputation, and the people regard him as a puppet, supported 
at home by the religious animosity of his subjeets, and abroad by the 
jealousy of foreign powers, who have hitherto deemed it expedient te 
maintasn the mtegrity of the Ottoman Empire, in order to preserve the 
balance of power ; thus, from selfish motives, becoming accessory to the 
ruin and depopulation of these fine countries. 

Circumstances may, however, arise m our own times by which a re- 
newal of the long, hopeless, but still ever-perpetuated, undying struggle 
for independence may be once more provoked. ‘The overtures made by 
the late Emperor Nicholas to Great Britain, through her ambassador at 
St. Petersburg, and the rejection of which by the latter power, out of 
regard for her alliance with France, led to the Crimean war, do not ap- 
pear to have beem treated with so much delicate consideration, or so 
great a sensitiveness towards their ally in return, when made by Alex- 
ander to the Emperor Louis Napoleon. This: may be mere surmise, 
but the well-known coalition of the Rouman and Slavonian mationali- 
ties, with or without the connivance of Russia, and the contempo- 
raneous attempt on the part of the Viceroy of Egypt to throw off 
the yoke of the Sultan, and put himself and his country—with the pro- 
jected inter-oceanic canal into the bargain—under the protection of 
France, look very much like a prearranged plan of indemnities in a 
general break-up. What has Great Britain been doing in the mean 
time to secure the valleys of the Euphrates and the Tigris, and to 
strengthea their two extremities at the Bay of Antioch and the head of 
the Persian Gulf ? 
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In any movement of the Cliristian nationalities in Turkey iu 
the Bulgarians must next, after the Roumans—already semi-Museovite 
—of necessity, by position and by numbers, take the initiative, although 
it will remain with Servia to assume the lead. It has been said that the 
Bulgarians have neither the bold determination of their neighbours the 
Servians, nor the spirit of enterprise, combination, and fiery valour of the 
Greeks; that they more resemble the Mujiks of Russia—machimes. te be 
guided at will. But this is not the case, as is demonstrated in the late 
insuzrections, when they showed more real pluck, and, above all, more 
resolute determmation and prolonged resistance, with nothing better 
almost than implements of husbandry to oppose to armed and disciplined 
troops, than either Greeks or Servians have ever shown. In 1850, the 
poor Bulgarian died courageously in the field, whilst his wife and children 
were consumed in the embers of his hut, and what remained of them 
would not at that time have surrendered to the promises of the Sultan, 
or to the threat of excommunication held over them by their patriareh, 
had there been a newspaper, or even postal communication, which had 
informed them that the imsurrection was at the same time raging im 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

The Bulgarians, im reference to the Muscovites, place their hopes on 
the alliance of Russia im bringing about their emancipation, as the Lom- 
bards do on the French; but there is a wide differenee between such 
aspirations and the desire to become Muscovite. The Servians and the 
Bulgarians constitute a Slavonian family, as distinct from the Russians 
as are the Bohemians. Even the clergy would assist in ease of a Servo- 
Bulgarian state bemg constituted upon their own independent patriareh. 
The Christian nations of Turkey im Europe are aeeustomed to a totally 
different mode of hfe, system of taxation, and social and politieal condi- 
tion, to that of the Russians. There is no serfdom and no nobility; their 
language differs, as do their ideas; history shows how mueh they love 
their independence. And henee an amalgamation with Russia is just 
possible, but highly improbable, and would never be durable. The na- 
tionality of the Christian nations of Turkey could only be obtained by 
giving to them their own princes and patriarehs. 

To the Sultan, on the other hand, Bulgaria is of the highest import- 
ance: if is, aud ever has been, the bulwark of the Ottoman Empire 
against Muscovite ascendancy. Bulgaria is precisely so disposed as to 
offer the finest possible field for military operations, if defended by good 
troops, ably commanded. The wide Danube with its strong places, the 
Black Sea and Varna, the fatal plains and marshes of the Dubrujcha, 
the Bal Khan and its forests, the mountain rocks of Upper Meesia, and the 
long valleys and narrow defiles of Bulgaria Proper, are as much obstacles 
in the way of an invading army as they are means of defence. 

On the Danube the forts are not kept in the best order. Belgrade, 
Widdin, and Silistria are alone adapted to sustain a siege. But all are 
neglected, the walls are crumbling, the ditches and works are out of re- 
pair, and the guns are rusting. Widdin is one of the strongest places in 
Turkey, and the late war showed what could be done at Silistria with 
enterprising commanders. Semendria, with its battlemented towers and 
walls, is going to ruin. There are not even staircases remaining in the 
towers by which to ascend to the top! ‘This is Turkey emblemized. 
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Schabatz, called by the Turks Belégrad, or “the White Fort,” is in a 
similar condition. The “iron gates” of Sokol and Nova Orschova are 
in better keeping, but of little importance, and the defences of Rutschuk 
and Varna, with the citadels of Nicapolis, Hirsova, and Isaakschack, 
have been so damaged and dismantled, and repaired in so slovenly and 
inefficient a manner, as to be no longer capable of offering any effectual 
resistance. 

But assuming that an enemy had crossed the Danube, Schumla must 
be besieged and taken before it can reach the Bal Khan. Now Schumla. 
considered with reference to its situation and the strength of its fortifica- 
tions, is the most important town in European Turkey, and may be 
termed, from the great extent of its outworks, a fortified camp, requiring 
at least fifty thousand men to defend it. In the rear, again, the Bal Khan 
rises up like a vast wall, towering to the heavens, as if nature had formed 
an impassable barrier to defend the Eden beyond it. Singular enough, 
while each pass on the Bulgarian side of the chain is abrupt, contracted, 
and difficult of ascent, where a few trees cut down would bar up the 
passage, those on the other side, that lead to Thrace, Macedonia, 
Thessaly, and Greece, are more open and easy to descend. Still, forti- 
fications are wanted in the passes of Bujuk, Kaminitze, and Aidos, thie 
route by which the Russians got to Adrianople in 1827; and what they 
achieved once they may possibly do again on any future occasion. 

The political and social state of the province at present depicted is 
only one instance of the kind. The weakness of the government, and 
the difficulty with which it maintains order in a country composed of so 
many nationalities, creeds, and opinions—to say nothing of its inability, 
if deprived of assistance from without, of defending itself from foreign 
aggression—place the Muhammadan Empire in Europe in a state of per- 
petual jeopardy. Year after year the inevitable crisis comes nearer and 
nearer, bolstered up for a time by the English, French, and Sardinian 
allies. Two of these appear now to have gone over to the hereditary 
enemy of the Turk, and that at a time when the late insurrection in 
Hungary, the war with Russia, and the migration of multitudes of 
Polish, Hungarian, and other European refugees, have caused a wondrous 
change in the temper and feeling of the Christians. These are not trifles 
to combat with, and the results that may be brought about by the insur- 
rection of these little-cared-for, yet powerful, nationalities, may yet be far 
more embarrassing to the diplomatists of Western Europe than they at 
present seem to imagine. 
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MY FRIEND PICKLES; 
AND SOME SOCIAL GRIEVANCES OF WHICH HE DESIRES TO COMPLAIN, 


By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


XVIII. 


LAST WILLS AND TESTAMENTS, 


Or all the rooms in all the houses of Old England the kitchen is 
always the warmest and the snuggest; not, of course, while the active 
business of the day i is going on, but, in the last hour of the night in the 
depth of winter, it is, to my thinking, the room of all others where the 
last pipe is to be enjoy ved, when the servants have cleared it up and gone 
to bed, leaving the remains of a good cooking fire, and the other mem- 
bers of the household have also retired to their rest. In the great old 
kitchens of our great old farm-houses, with their “dogs” and chimney- 
corners, down even to the modern kitchen of the modern villa, with its 
rows of shining dish-covers, and its bright array of plates upon the 
dresser shelves, there is a world of comfort and balmy repose when all is 
quiet, and, your family a-bed, you put your feet up to the genial warmth 
of the kitchen fire, and fall into half an hour’s communing with yourself. 

I have arrived at that age when the indulgence in a plain, unvarnished 
pipe before I go to bed is not considered outrageous—nay, it has been 
tolerated in the drawing-room—and in our cosy sitting-room (or “ keep- 
ing-room,” as I delight to call it, after the good old fashion of our country 
homes, although it has not a feature in common with them) it is a 
familiar object : and, Mrs. Pickles thinks and says, ‘ looks comfortable.” 
But the last pipe and the last part of the last glass (there, I have let it 
out now—I do take more than one) is enjoyed to the greatest advantage 
in the kitchen. If there be a cricket in the chimney, so much the better ; 
for my part, I have no objection to a limited number of blackbeetles (for 
they are very clean, poor things, with their little shiny backs), so long as 
they do not promenade over me. ‘There is always something humming, 
warmly and placidly—either the boiler, or a kettle on the hob—which 
keeps time with our dreamy thoughts, and seems to soothe the mind in 
its sleepy wanderings about the past and future, and lulls it off gently to 
the rest it sees approaching. 

In that quiet hour by the kitchen fire I often sit smoking and think- 
ing (if the process deserve the name), looking into the fire and re-enact- 
ing the scenes that are passed, or imagining what may be to come. |] 
care not for politics at such times, but sit and let myself think of the 
children up-stairs in their peaceful slumbers; of the story I read last 
night about the shepherd being lost in the snow on the Grampian Hills, 
and the wonderful instinet of his dog; of the old malting at Kremlin 
Coombe ; of the first impressions I formed of London; of Solomon my 
nephew, and the forlorn hope on which he has gone away; of anything, 
in short, that does not require much trouble in the thinking of. Some 
July—vor. CXVI. NO. CCCCLXIUIL. Y 
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eople close their eyes when they indulge in these mental shadows, but 
1 do not like the habit; besides, there is great danger of falling asleep 
altogether. Depend on it, the best plan is to look into the fire, aud read 
suggestions in the coals. Sages and poets have read great and burning 
thoughts in the fire, which they have written down with blazing pens, 
and even J can make it a medium sometimes. How many bright paths 
have I hewn out of those blocks of contemplation for my little son’s 
future pilgrimage! How many great and comprehensive schemes have ] 
formed for the amelioration of the condition of the poor! How many 
plans of gigantic enterprise, and, formerly, how many glimpses of some 
undefined greatness to come before death! No matter if they have 
seemed less gigantic, less comprehensive, and deeidedly less practical, in 
the morning; the thoughts did me good, I am sure, while they were upon 
me. Many animosities have floated off my mind in the course of these 
ryminations; many memories of wrongs and fancied injuries. I have 
“chewed the cup of bitter retrospection” till there has been no bitter- 
ness left in it—I have sucked the sweets of pleasant memories, and gone 
up to bed at peace with the world and all men in it. 

Last night I was musing over an event that occurred long years ago 
—something in the fire suggested it, 1 suppose, and back it all swam 
before my eyes in a quiet flood of recollection. It was the death of my 
father. Poor old gentleman! an honest, busy, working life closed in a 
peaceful sleep, when the wearied spirit went to rest without a groan or 
struggle. But just before he breathed his last he called my brother 
Peter to his bedside, and muttered, “ Come here, my boy, I have some- 
thing to say to you—my will 7 

That was all, for his breath served him to say no more. We thought 
nothing of it at the time, but, after the funeral was over, the question 
was asked us by some one, “ Has he ieft a will ?” He never intimated 
to any of us—not even to my mother—that he had ever made one, and 
none of us had cared to ask him, or, indeed, to think of it. But no will 
was to be found. My brother Peter, being the eldest son, as a matter of 
course inherited all my father had to leave, as it was believed that he 
had died intestate ; but, in that high spirit of rectitude and noble in- 
tegrity which was always his, he divided the property among us fairly 
and equitably, as he thought our father would have wished. But tiiere 
was one transaction which could not be so easily arranged, and, as there 
was no will to explain our father’s intentions, we were all involved in a 
Chancery suit, which swallowed up the whole amount im question, and 
then, and not till then, died of sheer starvation. Years afterwards a will 
was found, executed by my father some years before his death, which 
cleared off the whole point at issue ; but the funds were then all gone, 
and a gross injustice had been done that it was then too late to rectify. 

And where, do you think, the will was found? In the shop there was 
a large old fireplace which had been disused for years; and, at the back 
of it, two loose bricks were by some accident dislodged, and, behind 
them, lo, my father had chosen to deposit his will and testament ! 

Now it may seem to be a strange caprice, but how many persons are 
daily cree the same eccentric thing as my poor father did! How many 
people make their wills silently, mysteriously, without a word to any 
one, as if it were some terrible, even criminal, thing they were doing, 
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then hide them secretly as if they were only their tickets for the grave, 
or bury them like hoarded treasure that they would be permitted to come 
back again and seek, and die without a hint of whereabouts they have 
lodged them, leaving a fruitful banquet for Chancery carrion and an 
empty platter for their children!—very often, perhaps, ‘embittering their 
own last moments, when, the power of speech gone, they, all too late, 
struggle to disclose their secret. 

Why the fear of telling where they have deposited their last instruc- 
tions? whence the horror which many feel of even making—much more 
of talking of—their wills? What superstition, what dread is it that 
broods over their minds at the thoughts? Men will talk lightly of the 
time when they shall be “dead and gone”—affect to wish themselves 
out of the world—joke about the “six feet by three”—nay, buy their 
very vaults and graves—and yet turn with a shudder, with horror and 
loathing, from the thoughts of their wills; men, too, who love their 
wives nod are devoted to their children, shrink from the greatest duty 
they owe to both, in the face of this one unsubstantial, undefined dread, 
and leave them legacies to the lawyers and candidates for the Union. 
The hour of health and strength, and vigour of intellect and clearness of 
perception, is the hour for making the final disposal of one’s property ; 

‘et men await the shock of paralysi sis, the feebleness of senility, or the 
delirium that precedes death, before they think of it, and then, in the 
presence of that stern and unrelenting enemy whom they have been ex- 
pecting all their lives, often do it imperfectly and in secret, and then 
conceal it where no man shall find. 

Some years since, I picked up at a sale an old-fashioned mahogany 
desk, every drawer empty of everything save that mysterious soot-like 
dust that creeps into air-tight closets, and finds its way into locked 

caskets in this great city, and had it thoroughly cleaned, and put it to 
use for years. One day, one of my children, in playing, ‘split the back 
of it in two, when, to the poor ehild’s horror ad alarm, out shot a secret 
drawer. I was called in to survey the mischief, and there, in the wreck, 
lay a musty parchment, which I soon diseovered to be a will some seventy 
years old. I advertised it in the public papers to no effect—there was no 
claimant; but from the clue which certain names afforded me, I made 
inquiries, and ascertained that the sole legatee to that will had die dina 
lunatic asylum many years since, after a terrible but fruitless effort to 
establish his claim—that his wife and only child had ended their days in 
the workhouse, and been buried by a parish, and that the property had 
fallen into a rapid consumption, and gradually wasted away under the 
care of the Court of Chancery. All through the testator hiding his will 
away in a secret drawer! 

And so, going back over all these old recollections, I come to the re- 
solution of telling Mrs. Piekles when I go to bed, that my will is made, 
and that she will find it, at my death, in one of the sham pillars that 
ornament that very same old gh and which, I am well assured, she is 
not aware are movable; but, when I go up, I find her sleeping so 
soundly that it seems a pity to wake her; | dare say I shall think of it 
in the morning, 
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XIX. 
ALL GLASS. 


Tv’s a very unpleasant thing, but it often happens to you if you area 
married man, just when you are going out for a quiet stroll, or off to the 
City in a particular hurry, with the omnibus waiting for you at the 
corner—and always in the winter-time, when you have your top-coat 
buttoned, and your gloves on—that your wife remembers that she has 
no change, or that her purse is in the pocket of that other dress up- 
stairs, so, if you will “just” give her “a few shillings” (it might as well 
be a few pounds, for the trouble is as great to get to them) 

It happened to me the other day; but who could have foreseen what 
it would cost me? Beyond the exertion of pulling off my glove again, 
or the irritation of unbuttoning buttons that became unmanageable in 
my cold fingers, or the pettishness of saying in a nasty spirit, covered 
by honeyed words, like a child’s powder in treacle, ‘‘ There, take all, my 
dear!” as I emptied my pockets into Mrs. Pickles’s hand—beyond the 
annoyance of hearing the omnibus driver's impatient ery of ‘‘ Now—sirre !” 
—far, far more than this, I say, did it cost me. 

The first annoyance was the forgetting that I had given up all my 
spare cash, and awaking to the discovery that I had not got even so 
much as my fare for the conductor ; but this did not matter much, for he 
knew me well, and I was going to draw some money from my banker's. 
But the next was a trifle more vexatious. When I got out of the omni- 
bus to walk across two quiet streets to my bank, lo! J saw in a shop- 
window the very thing | had been long in quest of—the finest piece of 
real old Wiltshire bacon that ever cheered an Englishman’s breakfast ! 

“Let me have seven or eight pounds of that bacon!” I cried, rushing 
into the shop. 

The obsequious chandler cut something over the required weight : 
“Ten shillings and tuppence-’apenny,” said he, politely. 

| put my hands into my pocket, and felt the word, “ Thief!” spread 
itself all over my face. I flushed hot and apoplectic, then felt cold and 
faint, till the perspiration at last stood upon my brow. 

“ [-—]—really—most unpleasant, and awkward—lI’ve left my purse 
behind,” I stammered, with a ready, but transparent lie. 

“Ah, I dare say: we often have them sort of customers,” says the 
dealer; “but it won’t do. Who’s to pay for this here bacon as I’ve 
cut, I should like to know ?” 

“ Well, it’s very unpleasant, my dear sir, I must confess 

“Oh, less of your ‘ dear sirs,’ please, and more of your money !” 

“But, really, my good man, now don’t be unreasonable. I don’t 
want to take your goods without paying for them——” 

“No; and I'll take good care you don’t’? (expressed in somewhat 
more forcible terms, by the admission of an unnecessary adjective) ; 
‘© but I’ve cut it!” 

(I wished in my inward soul I could do the same!) 

1 tendered my ecard, but he snorted like a porker over it. He couldn't 
change that, he said, with an ironical laugh. “* Mr. Felix Pickles!’ he 
didn’t know no such firm in Lombard-street.” 
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So, at last, I left my watch with him, with a promise to redeem it and 
the bacon in an hour, and went from the shop rejoicing. I had only to 
take a cross omnibus to reach my bank, and then I should be free and 
independent as a Marylebone elector again. But, the fare! Well, I 
must walk it. How foolish, to be sure, to get in such a pet with Mrs, 
Pickles, and give her all my change! I deserve this inconvenience. So 
away I trudged, getting philosophical, and recovering my equilibrium of 
mind, when a sight suddenly struck me which arouse d all my sym- 
pathies. A poor, clean, modest woman, with three of the sweetest 
children I ever saw, standing in the kennel, begging; evidently, too, 
from their cast-down looks, for the first time. Poor things! a newly 
bereaved family, in decent mourning ; none of your brawling beggars! 
My hand instinctively went to my pocket, and a little lad, seeing the 
motion, ran by my side. ‘This was the worst annoyance of gll_.weres 
than what was to follow—not a h: alfpenny had I in response to that 
hungry look. The eager eyes dropped in bitter disappointment, and | 
went on, cursing my self, 

At that moment, abstracted as I was, mv heel flew from under me; I 
felt. myself toppling over—not rapidly, but quietly, like a great ship 
which a receding sea leaves on the strand. I knew the cause was orange- 
peel, and had time to contemplate the consequences (oh, what an age of 
agony!) before 1 came down upon, and went clean through, a_plate- 
glass shop-window, of such dimensions as would have led one to believe 
the window-tax was still in force, and it was intended to give light to the 
whole house, and of such thickness as made it a wonder how it gave way 
at all, with my moderate weight. 

Fortunately I fell upon a heap of richest Persian shawls, on which my 
head reclined softly, whilst my legs remained outside; and I was yet 
doubtfui whether all connexion between the two parts might not have 
been fatally severed by the glass, and under the greatest appreher nsions 
for the femoral artery. The sensation I created was naturally pro- 
divious ; out rushed the shopmen, who had never seen a customer enter 
teats shop in that style before. A mob gathered, who pulled me out b 
my heels, and (such is the strange eccentricity and perversity of London 
mobs) cheered me lus tily, as if I had performe “1 some most successful 
acrobatic feat or piece of harlequinade. In this sentiment the proprietor, 
who now rushed wildly out, evidently did not participate he did not 
cheer—but, without concerning himself as to the condition of my femoral 
artery, he came to the point at once, and asked me, in a voice shaken by 
excitement : 

“Do you know, sir, what you have done f” 

“Yes,” I replied, feeling myself all over, “J should think Ido; I have 
fallen through your window. 

“And pray, sir,” he continued, “do you know what you will have 
to do 3 = 

* Why, pay for it, 1 suppose,” I replied again. 

“ Prec ‘isely,” he remarked, apparently some ‘what relieved; “ but you 
may not be aware what is the cost, sir— fifty-tw o pounds for th: it plate of 
glass.”” 

At this juncture a policeman, sure but tardy, —— + Ss pees 

Was going to swear, but saw the magic symbol « my old friend 
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“7 227,” and actually felt the lightness of my pockets. It was best to 
be candid. 

“T haven't a farthing about me— 

The mob roared at this (Mr. Paul Bedford never made them roar so 
loud, and yet there was no more, as far as I can see, to roar at than if [ 
had said, “I believe you, my boy!’’), and the shopkeeper said, with a 
sardonic smile, “ Oh, that’s it, is it ?” 

“ But,” I continued, “ here’s my card.” 

The policeman stepped forward, as the representative of justice, to claim 
the document. Again he smiled the smile I remembered so well. 

“T think I have seen this card before ” he said, throwing his head on 
one side, as he had seen young counsel do (and such old ones as can be 

ot to attend police courts) when examining a witness. “Some dodge 
: at I’m not quite up to yet,” he added, confidentially, to the shop- 
eeper. 

“Oh, well, if he’s a known disorderly character, and won’t pay for the 
damage, why, I’ve no alternative,” said the latter. “I suppose I must 
appear against him ; but I’m not insured for my plate-glass, and who is 
to pay for it ?” 

“That's another question,”’ said the street dispenser of the law ; “ my 
duty’s clear. Now then !” 

he last two very antagonistic words were addressed to me, but, ob- 
scure as their meaning might be to a street grammarian, I knew their 
import, and that it was vain to expostulate until I arrived before the 
inspector, who, perhaps, might—perhaps might not—listen to my ex- 
planation. Fortunately for me, however, my old friend Deputy Hams 
came bustling along the street in a plenitude of shirt-frill and importance : 
he looked to the policeman, of course, for the expected salute, and as his 
gratified eyes turned again they had to cross me. 

“What, Pickles, my boy!” he cried. “Ah! how’s this ?” 

It was enough: all was explained in an instant, and I was liberated 
from captivity, the policeman taking down my address with as much 
respect as if it had been “ Police Committee, Guildhall.” The redress 
was now by civil process and an action for damages—not by the law of 
the coat-collar and the cell. And away I walked arm-in-arm with Deputy 
Hams, the policeman obsequiously, and in some foggy imitation of what 
he had heard elsewhere, muttering, “ You leave my custody sithout the 
slightest stain upon your character,” and turning round to the shopkeeper 
to comfort him with the assurance that he “ shouldn’t wonder if the 
gentleman brought an action for false imprisonment against him.”’ 

In a few days a demand was made upon me by the shawl-dealer’s 
attorneys for the sum of fifty-two pounds ten shillings, for the damage 
(“ damage,” that was true enough—they might have said, indeed, “ total 
smash”) of their client’s window. Now, I had been led away to believe 
in those very learned gentlemen, who are retained, no doubt at an 
enormous expense, by some cheap weekly papers, so caunot be called 
briefless, and who have pronounced over and over again, to Constant 
Readers, A, B, C, D, and all the letters of the alphabet who have ever 
broken shop-windows, that they can only be called upon to pay for an 
ordinary pane of glass ; so I resisted the claim of Mr. Paisley, the shawl- 
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dealer, and, by the advice of my solicitor (who, it appears, knew no better) 
even unto an action. — 

Be warned, my friends! ‘This apparently rational and fair constrae- 
tion of the law is false! Itis true there have been decisions of an opposite 
nature, but, in my case, as in many others, where intent or malice were 
not even to be thought of, the judge ruled that the defendant was liable 
for the full value of the glass. (2Q and Z 471, “ Paisley v. Pickles ;” 
Quibble’s Law of Shop-Fronts, p. 227; Squabble’s Orange-Peel Pre- 
cedents, p. 78; Chatty’s Pleadings on Plate-Glass, p. 56, &c.) 

Now, this appears to me (as, of course, every decision does, to the 
party “cast in damages”) a monstrous thing; I have exhausted my 
terms of indignation over it, however, calling the judge by the name of 
Pontius Pilate, Scroggs, Jeffreys, aud every vile epithet I could think of, 
and paid my money long ago; but, if the law is thus interpreted cor- 
rectly, none but a millionnaire will soon be able to pass along our prin- 
cipal streets with impunity. A pea-shell, a eabbage-stalk, a piece of 
orange-pecl on the pavements, might suddenly mvolve one in the loss of 
all one’s fortune, and perhaps half one’s body. Shopkeepers who persist 
m having windows in solid sheets of twelve feet square should, at least, 
be compelled to put some guard before them. ‘The best plan, in the 
mean while, is not to go near their windows; there is only one thing 
more dangerous and more expensive—to take your wife near them. 


XX. 
THE HIGHEST MEDICAL DIPLOMA. 


HERE we are, again, with Solomon my nephew, brooding over the 
fire, and one of his latest and greatest disappointments. It fell out thus : 
Poor old Solomon has seen a great many fine openings since he aban- 
doned her Majesty’s consular service, or the service abandoned him, for 
ever. But they have all been openings into a maze, from which he came 
back out of heart and disappointed, missing the right turning after all. 
He found a fine opening to a splendid appointment, but lost his way so 
often in the maze through his short-sightedness, that, when he got to the 
hermit’s cave in the centre— the appointment”—he found another 
gentleman snugly ensconced therein already. Then there was another 
“opening,” but, as usual, it led to nothing; and yet another, which 
nearly led to the House of Correction, for it was a sham infirmary con- 
spiracy, set afoot to raise subscriptions and pocket them. 

So, at last, feeling dubious of his own powers, he answered an adver- 
tisement in a fashionable paper, and was hilarious as an elephant when he 
got himself accepted as assistant and dispenser to a fashionable doctor at 
a fashionable watering-place at a salary of 80/. a year. But now, in 
three weeks, he has come back growling about the humbug, the mean- 
ness, “ the solemn bosh,” as he calls it, of the profession, as practised at 
fashionable watering-places. And he has a way of cracking his great 
fingers with such energy of indignation as he relates all this, that it 
makes one jump, and brings up painful recollections of pulling the legs 
of a tough old turkey over the kitchen door at Christmas-time. The 
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mere recital of stories of bread-pills and sham draughts administered to 
the valetudinarian dowagers of the watering-place, of the seasoning and 
spicing of agua pura—their enormous faith in which soon made them 
whole—raises him to such wrath as is painful to see and hear in one not 
very easily moved. He was not going to be a party to such fraud—so 
degrading to the profession which at heart he loves, but which has proved 
a sad flirt and coquette with him, poor fellow—and so he threw up his 
situation in disgust. 

By the way, that tremendous power of cracking his great fingers might 
have been of great use to him if he had had the knack of making use of 
any of his talents profitably; his, it would seem, could only be made 
profitable in the abuse of them. The fashionable doctor to whom he was 
assistant at the fashionable watering-place had studied the arts of rhe- 
toric, deportment, dress, equipage, conversation, and elegance—as every 
fashionable doctor should—all but surgery. He knew all about balls 
and entertainments (and gave them himself on a scale of dazzling 
splendour), all fashionable scandal, all the latest arrivals and departures 
—everything but physic. Now, it so happened that a wealthy patient 
of this Doctor Pette de Saloon slipped off the kerbstone just by the 
doctor’s door, and hurt his shoulder. He was carried into the surgery, 
and the doctor, pronouncing it a case of dislocation, set to work with 
jack-towels and other implements to replace the ball into the socket. He 

ulled and pulled till all his little strength was exhausted, but to no 
effect. He pulled again, with a similar result, Just then, great Solomon, 
splashed and bemudded from a long ride to visit the outlying country 
patients, strode into the surgery, and was invited to inspect the imprac- 
ticable dislocation. After manipulating for a minute, he signalled his 
superior into the consulting-room. 

“Well?” said the doctor. 

‘** No dislocation,” observed Solomon. 

* No!” exclaimed the doctor. 

* Not a bit of it—only a sprain.”’ 

‘Good gracious, Mr. Pickles, what’s to be done? I’ve been pulling 
at that man this half-hour, and I can’t convince him now to be content 
with an embrocation !”’ 

*‘ Never mind,” says Solomon, “goon: pull away! I'll stand behind 
him, and when I say ‘ There!’ do you say ‘ There !” 

The doctor was not quite satisfied, but he knew his customer, and re- 
turned to the surgery, throwing fresh vigour into his muscles as he plied 
the jack-towel. 

“ There!” cried Solomon, suddenly, cracking one of his great fingers. 

“ There !” cried the doctor, with beaming satisfaction. 

“There!” echoed the patient, drawing a deep breath. ‘“ Thank God! 
I felt it fly to its place, and heard the ‘click.’ Ah, you’re a clever 
fellow, doctor. It’s all right again now, my dear doctor.” 

$ Not quite, sir,” replied the doctor; “ T’ll give you alittle embrocation 
to ar to strengthen the part, you know—and it will soon be 
well,” 

That night the fashionable doctor gave Solomon a five-pound note, 
the largest amount his great hands had ever earned for him at one time, 
and, this time, simply by the power of their greatness. 
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But, as I have already said, or rather as he himself said, “ That sort 
of thing wouldn’t do for me, you know.” Poor, honest-hearted Solo- 
mon! so he discharged himself. I am sure I have done all I can for the 
aggravating good old fellow. This being a new and growing neigh- 
bourhood, there would have been another opening for him, and so I told 
him. I had cultivated the acquaintance, solely on his account, of an old 
hypochondriacal lady of great wealth and ‘se a who lives close by, 
and whose greatest solace is to believe that she has disease of the heart, 
that her liver is gone, and that one lung has a hole in it that even Solo- 
mon could put his hand into. I invited her to meet him, and he must 
have been greatly in favour that night with his good genius, for she was 
marvellously taken with his conversation. Next day, she sent for him 
at eleven o'clock, for she had got uncomfortable symptoms. But away 
he went, unshorn, and (1 think I have said our roads are new and soft), 
to my horror, I saw him turn up his trousers in front of my drawing- 
room window. I knew that would never suit her. He soon came back 
disgusted. She was half-cracked, and had said at once he could do no 
good for her, in revenge for which he had entirely wrecked the last hope 
of conciliation, by assuring her that she really had nothing at all the 
matter with her. I at once noticed that his great-coat was buttoned all 
wrong, there was a button-hole to spare at top and a button without a 
hole to answer to it at bottom. How could he be a clever man if he 
buttoned his coat in that slovenly style ? 

Then I introduced him to our literary institution, and he accepted an 
invitation to give a lecture (gratuitously, and for its benefit) on anatomy. 
Here was a chance for a man with his knowledge! But he introduced 
such alarming diagrams of skeletons as sent half his audience to bed to 
dream horrible dreams. 

We had two accidents down at our little clap-gate lately, which a man 
of ordinary tact would have made a capital of. The first was a hay 
carter getting his hand jammed between the gate-post and the wheel of 
his empty return cart, which, between them, tore the flesh off the back of 
his hand, and laid it on his arm. He was brought into our kitchen, and 
Solomon was summoned to replace the flap of flesh. But the servant 
fainted as she held the light, so I was called, and, instead of replacing 
the flesh speedily to relieve the terror of the sufferer, he fell to calling 
all my attention to the beautiful mother-o’-pearl-like appearance of the 
arteries, and, in the mean while, the man had fainted, and I——I really 
don’t know what became of me after I first felt sick, but I do know that 
the patient proclaimed him a thorough brute all over the place next day. 

The second case was that of a boy, who, at the very same gate, got 
jammed between the gate-post and the wheel of the cart, which crushed 
three of his ribs, one of which was believed to have pierced the lung. 
Solomon took a perfect delight in that case; bound him up, and when 
the boy screamed with the pain of the bandage, cried, exultingly, “ Happy 
boy, that no one cares for your screams! If Sir Robert Peel’s sensitive- 
ness to pain had been equally disregarded, he could have been saved like 
you.” ‘The case was a study in which he delighted; and he would take 
me to feel the boy’s back, and pass my hand over what he would say 
crackled like a bullock’s bladder as I did so, trying to explain to me, 
with much patience and little success, how by absorbents he was going 
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to disperse all that escaped air. But what was the result? The parent 
of the boy thought he was unfeeling ; the neighbourhood thought h 
was mad; I thought——Well, never mind what I thought—but the boy 
is well, and at work again. 

Yet all these fine openings’ have left Solomon my nephew just where 
he was at first, musing and moping over the fire, a great, overgrown, 
clever, tless fellow. I’m sure I don’t know what more to do with 
him or for fim. If I give him the first diploma to success—far more 
efficient than all the diplomas that learned colleges can grant—a carriage 
or a tiger, he might still persist in turning up his trousers or buttoning 
his coat awry. 

But when will the public believe that a professional man may be 
clever without regard to external appearances? perhaps all the more in 
an inverse ratio, as he does not, or cannot, make a show. ‘The poorer 
the man the more attention he will pay, does not always hold good as an 
axiom ; but depend upon it, the more display a man makes the less time 
or inclination has he for a study which requires constant studying. 





ARRIVALS FROM PARIS: 


DELTOUR-—VAPEREAU, 


From his first essayings in dramatic composition to his final master- 
piece, Racine had to meet a persistent series of attacks, on the part 
of adversaries who managed, at any rate, to vex him, and occasionally to 
compromise his success; who “ wearied his courage,” as M. Deltour has 
it, and who drove him from the theatre at the time he was approaching, 
but had not actually attained, the maturity of his age and talent; and 
who, at last, on his re-entering the lists “avec un génie retrempé 4 des 
sources nouvelles,” stronger and purer than ever—snatched from him the 
triumph on which he had so legitimately counted, and condemned him to 
die undecided as to the worth of the most perfect of his productions. 

What—is M. Deltour’s inquiry in the Preface to this interesting 
volume*—what were the causes of enmities so persevering? What 
interests, what passions gave rise to a feud so implacable? What was 
the nature of these attacks, what the value of these critiques? Did they 
exercise any influence—and if so, what kind of influence, and what degree 
—on the progress of Racine’s genius? ‘This, our author takes to be an 
investigation of interest, and as such he sets about it “with a will.” 
Not but that many incidents in the strife, or series of strifes rather, are 
already well known to the world. ‘How can novelty be affected in 
speaking of a poet who, for a century and a half, has fixed the attention 
of criticism, and whose works, analysed with so much justice and feel- 
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* Les Ennemis de Racine au XVII° Sidcle. Par F. Deltour. Paris: Didier 
et Cl. 1859. 
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ing by Voltaire, Vauvenargues, and La Harpe, have moreover inspired 
eminent writers in our own day with works replete with delicacy and 
penetration? But the elements of this question still lie seattered about. 
Since the Mémoires of Louis Racine, valuable, unquestionably, but in 
many respects so msufficient, no one has thought of giving a complete 
and searching history of the life and works of Racine. Without by any 
means accomplishing this great task, our é¢ude proposes to embrace 
a part of it—and will present the aggregate of the literary contests 
which the poet sustained, thé rivalries he endured, and the griefs which, 
to his sensitive spirit, were the penalty of glory. If this picture should 
throw more light on the man and the writer, and we be permitted to offer 
our humble tribute of admiration to a genius of such purity and harmony, 
whose very perfection has subjected him, in our time, to the assaults of 
new enemies, not less heated, but far less rude, haply our labours will 
be of some avail, and will find favour with those who sit in judgment 
upon it.” 

-™ thus with one main section in the career of Racine—France’s 
Glorious John—the present treatise is very complete and comprehensive 
of its kind. A brief Introduction treats of the poet’s débuts up to the 
time of his producing the tragedy of “ Alexandre,” in 1665. The First 
Part discusses the principal foes he had to cope withal, and the nature of 
their opposition—Quinault, Boyer, Le Clerc, Boursaalt, Pradon, Thomas 
Corneille, and le grand Corneille—including sketches of French society 
in the first half of the seventeenth century, and some account of Boileau 
and Avs enemies, of the French Academy, the “ Ancients and Moderns ” 
controversy, &c.—with a chapter especially devoted to the irritable cha- 
racter of Racine, which at once invited and embittered attack, and 
another on his protectors, royal and noble, male and female, from the 
august Louis himself to the Marquis Dangeau and Mr. Secretary Rose 
—and from Henrietta of England to Madame de Coulanges. The Second 
Part comprises an examination, piece by piece, of the critiques published 
in disparagement of his plays, from the “ Fréres ennemis’’ and “ Alex- 
andre”’ to the “ Esther” and “* Athalie” (1690). 

We can only afford a glance here and there at certain phases in the 
wordy warfare. In the forefront of the fray, at one period, may be 
noticed that once dashing, flashing, slashing authority, the Mercure 
galant, which began to appear in January, 1672, met with an inter- 
ruption in 1674, was resumed in 1677, and thenceforward appeared 
regularly until the death of Visé—its oracle and mainstay—in 1710. 
It did not come to an end with its direetor, however; but, under the 
title of Mercure de France, traversed the long remainder of the century.* 
Six volumes make up the contributions of the a 1672-73; but from 
1677 the publication assamed more considerable proportions, and every 
month there appeared a duodecimo volume, often aceompanied by a 
second—like that too-daring and unsuccessful venture, the double num- 
bers of Blackwood, when Wilson was in his prime, and would fire off a 
number himself—which second was entitled Eatraordinaire, and no 








* From 1714, namely, to 1799. An attempt was made to revive it in 18M, 
and another in 1823. It died, definitely—we are told—in 1825. But who knows? 
We may sce it again, yet. Stranger revolutions and restorations than that are 
on record in mercurial and Mercury-loving France. 
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doubt went down as such, in one sense or another, among all classes, 
The editor adopted the epistolary form: he furnishes a dame de province 
with the news of the month, and tries to amuse her with the judgments 
he passes on books and authors. According to M. Deltour, nothing 
could be more tedious, poor, unmeaning, in a literary point of view, than 
this collection. Lists of births, deaths, and marriages, fill one part of the 
paper; war is introduced, but chiefly for the sake of enumerating the 
corps darmée and giving the names of general officers—for it were vain 
to search for details of interest on battles or strategical movements. The 
journal had its feuilletons, too, in the shape of wishy-washy little romans, 
which supplied editors and correspondents with welcome scope for an 
intolerable deal of controversy. Moreover, the Mercure used to insert, 
with vasty praise and fussiness, numerous copies of verses, the pretentious 
and insipid production of provincial poets. In these wretched attempts 
may be recognised the still potent influence of the first half of the cen- 
tury: these ballads, epigrams, sonnets, odes, and what not, are inspired 
by admiration for and study of Voiture, the Scudéris, Maynard, Ben- 
serade, et hoc genus omne ; they are colourless imitations of their man- 
nerisms and defects. ‘“ No wonder that Visé welcomed these drivellings; 
he was too great an admirer of the masters not to like their pupils; 
between these vers de province and those he borrows from poets then 
living and writing in Paris, there is, generally speaking, analogy enough. 
The authors whom the Mercure most frequently has to panegyrise are 
Boyer, Quinault, Cotin, Perrault, Mademoiselle de Scudéri, and above 
all, Madame Deshouliéres. Its pages are momently enriched with the 
idyls, epistles, rondeaux, and ballads of this celebrated woman, whom we 
shall find anon among the adversaries of Racine; nor are galant com- 
mentaries awanting, to accompany these often very insipid poems.”’ 
Fontenelle it lauds sky-high. Corneille it expressly pits against this new 
adventurer, Boileau’s ‘my man John.” Old Peter the Norman for ever, 
and down with this upstart Jean! Up, to the skies again, with Per- 
rault, and @ bas Boileau! What says Boileau thereanent? Here is a 
specimen—from his epigram against the said Perrault : 

ll est vrai, Visé vous assure 

Que vous avez pour vous Mercure, 

Mais c’est le Mercure galant— 


the galant makes a difference, not in Perrault’s favour. Visé had no 
care to be impartial in his judgments: it was as a pronounced partisan, 
and for party purposes, that he wrote up Boyer and Cotin, Mme. Des- 
houliéres and Fontenelle; in the same polemical spirit he glorified the 
later writings of Corneille, of whose ‘“ Pulchérie” he affirmed that it 
could not fail to please every well-constituted mind ; and on the same 
grounds he spread abroad odious insinuations against Racine, to whose 
intrigues he attributed the success of his, Racine’s, tragedies, and the 
coldness with which the public received those of Corneille and his brother 
Thomas. In short, M. Deltour has no doubt about, and no mercy for, 
Visé’s “ passion and systematic hatred” of Racine, and takes pleasurable 

ride in showing up the conductors of the Mereure as the “ adversaires 
intraitables de notre poste.” Among the collaborateurs of which journal 
he signalises, or stigmatises, one gentleman we have not yet named, the 
once celebrated Robinet. 
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This verse-maker played a part of some — in the flights of 
that galant intelligencer—occupying, as Mrs. Malaprop misquotes it, 


A station, like Harry Mercury, new— 


“something about kissing—on a hill.” Bonny sweet Robin-et was all 
the journal’s joy—especially when he worked off an Extraordinaire 
altogether proprio marte—when with Coriolanus he could mouth a mag- 
nificent “Alone I did it!” His literary opinions, predilections, and 
antipathies, naturally disposed him to side with Visé. He was, moreover, 
a passionate admirer of the later works of Corneille—doing homage, for 
instance, to 

Son charmant Agesilaiis, 

Oi sa veine coule d’un flux 

Qui fait admirer a son Age 

Ce grand et rare personnage : 


or again to the Attila of the same grand and rare old personage : 


Cette derniére des merveilles 
De l’ainé des fameux Corneilles— 


not scrupling to declare even 


Que'd’un roy des plus mal nais, 

D’un héros qui saigne du nez, 

ll a fait, malgré les critiques, 

Le plus beau de ses dramatiques. 
Nor does Kind Robin-et miss any opportunity of protesting more or less 
directly against the renown of Racine. At one time he asserts that the 
grand Corneille 





fut prédestiné 
Pour emporter dans le tragique 
Tout seul Vhonneur du dramatique. 


At another, that the author of “ Pulchérie’’ draws up the ladder after 
him. At another, he exhibits a more direct antagonism to the author 
of “ Andromaque,” and sees in Corneille’s new work 





une noble critique 

Des sottes tendresses du cceur 
Qu’étale tout stérile auteur, 

Bien souvent a tort et sans cause, 
Afin, comme il se propose, 
D’attirer et faire pleurer 

Le sexe qui fait soupirer. 


Nor is Cock Robin-et less favourable to Thomas Corneille than to his 
big brother, Peter the Great. This critical Cock of the walk, Robinet 
—gallant Mercury and Gazetteer Extraordinary—vaunts in pompous 
strain, like Chanticleer’s shrill clarion, long drawn out, every and what- 
ever piece comes from Corneille the lesser—his ‘‘ Laodice,” that “ modéle 
du grand dramatique”—his “admirable Cléodate,” &e. Like Visé, he 
has also a tendresse, a culte particulier, for Boyer. He is equally pro- 
pitious towards Benserade, to Quinault’s last tragedies, to Boursault and 
his “ Germanicus,” to Subligny (one of Racine’s censors), and in short 
to all partisans of the old school, or U'ancienne littérature. For Racine 
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alone is reserved all the severity of this debonair judge. If we may 
rely on his Gazette, it appears that from 1667 to 1674, amid ever so 
many tragic chefs-d’auvre given to the world by the two Corneilles, 
Boyer, and Quinault, the only common-place tragedies produced were 
the “ Andromaque,” the “ Britannicus,” and the “ Bajazet.”’ 

Beside Robinet we must find a square inch or two of space for the 
more celebrated Pradon—celebrated (that is to say) in sinister or over 
the left fashion, in the satires of Boileau. Pradon, like Corneille, came 
from Normandy. His first tragedy, like sweet Bully Bottom’s, was 
“ Pyramus and Thisbe,” and was produced in 1674, when Racine was 
in fall vogue. Madame Deshouliéres patronised the new aspirant, and 
introduced him to her noble friends, and pitted him—clumsy versifier, 
plagiarist, and hack playwright as he was—against the author of 
*‘ Mithridate” and of “‘Iphigénie.” M. de Nevers at his hétel, and 
Madame de Bouillon at hers, encouraged Pradon to show fight, and 
backed his pretentious platitudes so zealously, and lent themselves to the 
Deshouliéres intrigue so unhandsomely—we are following M. Deltour’s 
record of the affair—that Racine had to beat a retreat, and fairly retire 
into private life. Corneille was avenged—for a time. His cause was 
that of all the poets of the preceding age; and his partisans of the 
Pradon type, in attacking Racine, attacked at the same time the new 
school in general, and Boileau in partieular; and in avenging Cor- 
neille, they avenged also, in purpose and effect, Chapelain, and Cotin, 
and Benserade, and Boyer, and Mademoiselle de Scudéri. For it is a 
mistake—often committed—to suppose that the satires of Boileau, and 
the comedies of Moliére, and the tragedies of Racine, extinguished at 
once and for ever such long-admired writers as Chapelain, Benserade, 
and Ménage. It took a deal of killing to kill them. Especially as they 
had on their side, and indeed retained to nearly the end of the seventeenth 
century, a majority of voices at the Académie Francaise. 

We commend M. Deltour’s dissertation to all who are interested in 
the study of French literature, in the most splendid of its epochs, how 
bright or how many soever they be. 

The present year gives us the initial volume of a new French annual,* 
edited by M. G. Vapereau,—the Literary and Dramatic Year (for 
1858), which is designed to constitute a Review of the principal produc- 
tions of French literature, and of translations of the more important works 
of foreign literature, classified and considered under distinct heads, to- 
gether with notices of the most remarkable events relating to the literary, 
dramatic, and bibliographic history of the year. The work is meant to 
take its place by the side of M. L. Figuier’s “ L’ Année scientifique et 
industrielle,” in a series of analogous publications, and accordingly to 
reproduce, in as exact and complete a table as possible, the yearly doings 
of French literature, ranging from the “capricious inspirations of the poet 
or the romance-writer to the grave and learned researches of the philo- 
sopher, the historian, and the philologer.’”” M. Vapereau’s classification 
is as follows: (1) Poetry ; (2) Romance ; (3) Theatre; (4) Critical and 
Historical literature ; (5) History and accessory studies ; (6) Moral and 





* L’Année littéraire et dramatique. Premitre Année (1858), Paris: Hachette 
et O*. 1869. 
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Political Sciences ; (7) Aisthetics; (8) Philology; (9) Varieties; (10) 
Periodicals. And lastly, under the title of Chronique, he puts on record 
some of the events in the literary world which seem most worthy of 
mention or remembrance. Having to make selection from among some 
twelve thousand publications, books or brochures, reprints or new works, 
which are annually registered ,by the “‘ Journal général de la librairie,” 
M. Vapereau does not take as his sole rule the value of the works, as ap- 
praised whether by the best accredited critics or by himself, but takes 
account also of the reception accorded them by the public, and of the 
place they may have gained, legitimately or otherwise, in the “ preposses- 
sions of the moment.” This drama, for instance, or that romance, though 
essentially a common-place production, or a noisome one, may have been 
in effect the literary event of the year—and calls therefore, as such, fora 
pause on the critic’s part, in order to explain, or try to do so#the amount 
of passion or clamour to which it has given rise, 

M. Vapereau is no exclusive in his tastes. His foundations in the art 
of criticism are laid broad if not very deep. He admits all kinds of books, 
if ouly they are marked by talent, and betoken sincerity and culture. 
“ Faisons partout la part du bien et du beau.”’ But at the same time, 
and with every reasonable indulgence to transient fashions and evanescent 
extravagances, his abiding principle is, ‘‘ Au-dessus de toutes les ceuvres 
passagéres, sachons reconnaitre les conditions éternelles de la morale et 
de l’art.”” With bewildering power of choice from among 12,000 publi- 
cations, he has scope enough, and to spare, for dealing according to this 
canon with @uvres passageres, wherein the eternal conditions aforesaid 
are not to be recognised. 

Béranger’s last songs come foremost in the Poetical section, which also 
includes some discriminating remarks on M. Victor de Laprade, and brief 
notices of the per annum performances of MM. Autran and Allaux, 
Thalés Bernard and P. Vrignault, A. Daudet and P. Blanchemain. 
Under the romance division a leading place is occupied by those physio- 
logical romancers, MM. Flaubert and Ernest Ser dlaeniile M. Octave 
Feuillet is set forth as representative of le roman honnéte—and MM. 
Jules Sandeau, X. Marmier, and others, not forgetting the redoubtable 
L. Ulbach, compose the miscellaneous department. A supplementary 
chapter takes in le roman étranger in its translated forms—with special 
reference to Lahure’s series, which now comprises a hundred volumes or 
more, and ranges from Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, in the order of the 
alphabet, to that most “ shocking”’ of izzards, Zschokke. 

In the Theatrical division we are escorted, like country cousins, to all 
the theatres in Paris, one by one, in order of merit, or conventional 
dignity—beginning with something of Scribe’s or Méry’s at the Theatre- 
Frangais; thence passing into the Odeon, to be amused by Paul de 
Musset or Emile Augier; from there to the Gymnase Dramatique, where 
Alexandre Dumas fils is in full force, or perhaps L. Gozlan; then to the 
Vaudeville, to be made uncomfortable (let us hope) by Dumanoir’s *‘ Les 
Femmes terribles,”’ or “ Les Lionnes pauvres” of Em, Augier and 
Foussier, joint authors; whence we find our way to the Porte Saint- 
Martin—in days of yore the battle-field of the triumphant innovators, 
Vietor Hugo and Dumas senior—and now the receptacle of melodramas 
in six or more acts, and more than twice six tableaux—witness M. 
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Adolphe d’Ennery’s “ Faust,” which is made up of sixteen tableaux, and 
of which the composition is mildly said to have been “ subordinated to all 
the exigencies of the mise en scéne, and all the fanciful inspirations of 
decorator and machinist.”” We are next booked for a place at the Gaité, 
where it is our duty to feel enlivened by something horrible, such as the 
*“‘ Assassinat du Pont-Rouge,” or the “ Fiancés d’Albano’’—to which 
class of exciting dismals a pleasant relief by contrast is presented in “ Les 
Crochets du pére Martin,” so well known to, and well approved by, the 

lay-going public in London, through Mr. Oxenford’s adaptation and 
Mr Robson’s acting (‘“‘ The Porter’s Knot” )—the original authors being 
MM. Cormon and Granger, and the prototype of Samson Burr being 
oa by one of the most popular actors of the boulevard, M. Paulin 

énier. At the Ambigu-Comique we get a very ambiguous comedy 
indeed in M. Montepin’s “ La Nuit du vingt septembre,” thick and slab 
with horrors, a three-piled patchwork of perfidies, poniards, and poison- 
ings extraordinary—compared with which it is easy to sit out the seven 
acts of “ Fanfan la Tulipe” by M. Paul Meurice, and wait to see the 
leading actor recalled before the curtain (as nightly he was) together 
with his horse. Melodrama and fairy extravaganza are offered us at the 
Cirque-Impérial—not to omit a successful revival of the “ Pilules du 
Diable,” which edifying piece would seem to rival in France the popu- 
larity of “ The Green Bushes” in London, having been now represented, 
first and last, no fewer than eight hundred times. M. Vapereau then 
allows us a flying visit (quite as much as we care for) to the Palais-Royal 
and the Variétés, for a current specimen of scénes de genre —we agree- 
ing with him, however, that “une bonne bouffonnerie vaut mieux qu’un 
mauvais drame”—no great concession after all. The minor theatres are 
not left unvisited or unreported, nor is the Opera excluded from notice— 
the literature of the libretti (save the mark!) demanding mention in so 
circumspect-ive a conspectus as this of M. Vapereau’s. 

In the division of the “ Literary Year” devoted to Philology (pp. 403 
sqg.), our author takes particular notice, as becomes him, of that imposing 
undertaking, the “ Dictionnaire historique de la langue frangaise,” the 
first fascicule of which (368 pages, in quarto) has just been presented to 
the literary world by the French Academy. The literary world is all 
astonishment and all speculation. One critic reckons that the work, on 
its present scale (the first livraison not extending beyond the word 
abusivement), will take 3289 years to complete: “in other words, the 
generation that shall be privileged to rejoice in the letter Z, will be living 
in Anno Domini 5147.” Or again, to vary the mode of positing the 
question, and with a view to take note of the little changes produced by 
thirty-three centuries on the surface of the earth, the same calculator bids 
us suppose (for an instant) the work finished in 1858; then, “the first 
livraison must have appeared in the year 1431 B.c., that is to say, after 
the chronology of the Arundel marbles, the second year of the sage Minos; 
the third livraison must have coincided with the Argonautic expedition ; 
the sixth with the capture of Troy ; the fourteenth with the death of 
Codrus ; the sixty-sixth with the accession of good king Dagobert,” and 
soon. These calculations, it is added, though rigorously exact, have the 
look of a mischievous jest, but are at bottom far more serious than they 
seem. Reduce the interval between the publication of each livraison to 
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five, or three, or even two years, and still we arrive at numbers which 
demonstrate in the most evident manner the impossibility of the Academy's 
continuing as they have begun. The dimensions which their Dictionary 
threatens to assume, M. Vapereau accounts for by several causes ; first 
and foremost the multiplicity of subjects it embraces. With the history 
of words, which is its proper object, it combines researches in etymology, 
the rules of grammar, and even questions of literature and taste. Then 

in it admits too many words: its plan ought to find room for those 
words only which have a history,—and that is more than many words 
have. Every word, without a single exception, has a place for itself, and 
may insist upon having it, in the general dictionary of the language; but 
those words alone which have gone through vicissitudes, aud, like the 

nde nation itself, can boast of the revolutions they have undergone, are 
entitled to figure in the Dictionnaire historigue. So at least argues our 
author,—himself not unversed in Dictionary om being, as he tells us on 
his title-page, and reminds us in the body of his work (pp. 322-26), the 
“ Auteur du Dictionnaire universel des Contemporains ”—of which per- 
formance, as he cannot very gracefully say all he might like, or think, in 
his own person, he obliges us with the complimentary critiques of various 
spirituels écrivains—including MM. Assollant, Isidore Cahen, Silvestre 
de Sacy, and Alphonse Karr. : 

We may add that the senior member of the commission entrusted by 
the Academy with the Dictionnaire historique, is M. Villemain. The 
other Academicians who at present compose the commission are MM. de 
Pongerville, Cousin, Patin, Sainte-Beuve, Viennet, and Ampére. 

The reader may perhaps like to see a complete list of the Academy 
itself (1858-59) as given in M. Vapereau’s “ Chronique.’’ We cite the 
names in the order, and with the dates, of their election : 

Villemain, 1821; Lebrun, 1828; Barante, 1828; Lamartine, 1829; 
De Ségur, 1830; De Pongerville, 1830; Cousin, 1830; Viennet, 1830 ; 
A. M. Dupin, 1833; Scribe, 1834; Guizot, 1836; Mignet, 1836; 
Flourens, 1840 ; Victor Hugo, 1841 ; De Tocqueville [since dead], 1841 ; 
Due Pasquier, 1842; Patin, 1842; Saint-Marec Girardin, 1844 ; Sainte- 
Beuve, 1844; Merimée, 1844; De Vigny, 1845; Vitet, 1845; Remusat, 
1846; Empis, 1847 ; Ampere, 1847 ; De Noailles, 1849; Nisard, 1850 ; 
De Montalembert, 1851 ; Berryer, 1852 ; Dupanloup, 1854; S. de Sacy, 
1854; Legouve, 1855; De Broglie, 1855; Ponsard, 1855; Biot, 1856; 
De Falloux, 1856; Augier, 1857; Laprade, 1858 ; Jules Sandeau, 1858. 

J.C. X. 
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“LONDON PRIDE” 


AN ARTISAR’S ‘DOWN LYRIC. 


By W. Cuaries Kerr. 


In my tastes I fear I’m shallow, 
for flowers to gems akin— 
s cactus, bloommg aloe— 

Sometimes carmg not a pin ; 
With a vulgar choice preferring 

Blossoms mean ad blooms beside— 
Larkspurs of our paltry rearing, 

Little sprigs of London Pride, 


es that smells full sweetly, 

ough but upon a sill, 

Hescinthe not completely, 
Perhaps some withered daffedil. 


Trivial, worthless though their seeming, 
These to me are very dear ; 

Sights that set my memory dreaming, 
Sound like music in my-ear! 


For the fragile leaves awaken, 
From her slumbers underground, 
One whose try ‘hants have shaken 
Flowers like these my path around. 


They recal the days long vanished, 
When my little auary oe smile 

Quickly bitter sorrows banished, 
‘Could my every care beguile. 


Gazing with a mournful pleasure 
On these blossoms through my ‘tears, 
Once again my toddling treasure 
From ‘her childish grave appears’ 
I can hear her wee feet clearly 
Pattermg on ‘the gravel run, 
See her fair curls—toved so dearly'!— 
Dancing golden in the sun; 


See again her lap all brimming 
With the fragrant garden-spoil, 
While with joy her blue eyes swimming 
Count the produce of her toil ; 


Dropping from her store sweet posies 
ade of poorest buds and bells— 
Sweeter yet to me than roses, 
Amaranths, or asphodels. 


These no doubt are idle fancies ; 
Yet, with thoughts of buried hours, 

Tenderest love my soul entrances— 

Yearning o’er these humble flowers. 














CHARLOTTE FANDAUER'S GHOST. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF HAUFF. BY E. M. SWANN. 


I, 


Tue theatre was full. A new singer was expected to take the 
of Don Juan. ‘The crowd in the pit surged to and fro like the waves of 
an waquiet sea; the ladies in the boxes were dressed with unusual mag- 
nificence, because in the beginning of the season the court had been in 
mourning, and to-night, for the first time, had donned its gayest colours. 
The whole house shone radiant with beautiful women, but the Princess 
Sophie, on whom every eye was turned, bore away the palm; her dress 
was of a rare simplicity, and she had apparently left all artificial orna- 
ment to the proud dames that surrounded her. 

“‘ How bright and happy she looks,” observed a stranger to the Russian 
ambassador by his side, again raising his opera-glass to watch the princess 
mere narrowly. “I can almost fancy that even at this distance I hear 
her lively remarks, so expressive are her face, form, and movements !” 

“ She is indeed beautiful,” replied the ambassador. 

“ And yet to think that the joyous expression of her face is only a 
mask, which hides a suffering heart! Surely your excellency,”’ he con- 
tinued, turning to the ambassadress, *‘ cannot have been in earnest. You 
have only told me this romantic episode because you perceived that I felt 
an interest in yon fairy child.” 

‘My dear baron, it is indeed too true. She loves, and, more than 
that, she loves one beneath her in rank. 1 have it from good authority. 
Cannot you imagine that a princess, who from her youth has breathed 
nothing but the air of a court, would have sufficient tact to conceal her 
unhappiness from the world ?” 

‘It is beyond my comprehension,” whispered the stranger, as he again 
looked thoughtfully at the youthful princess. 

“ But yet,” continued the lady, “why should she be melancholy? She 
dees not think that any one is aware of her affections being placed on an 

unworthy object. Besides, he is not far from her.” 

‘ “Not far! Pray, madame, point him out tome. Where is he ?” 

“That is an impossibility. J could not so break my promise to the 
mistress of the robes. Besides, it would be dangerous.” 

The last chords of the overture now resounded through the building, 
and, as they died away, the audience turned their eyes towards the stage, 
anxiously watching for the appearance of the first singer and actor of the 
day ; but the stranger in the Russian ambassador’s box had no ears for 
Mozart's musie, no eyes for the new singer; all his attention was fixed 
on the beautiful princess. Her attendants were listening, enraptured, to 
the music, but Sophie’seyes wandered through the house, evidently seeking 
something. 8 ly she started, a faint blush overspread her heh, and 
she drew ther chair a little to one side, so that she could command a view 
of the entrance of the box. Presently the door opened, and admitted a 
z2 
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tall, handsome man, who approached the Duchess F., the mother of the 
princess. 

Sophie played carelessly with her opera-glass, but it was evident to the 
observant stranger that she was not as indifferent as she wished to appear. 
The figure of the young man seemed familiar to him, though as yet he 
saw not his face. The princess joined in the conversation between her 
mother and the new comer, and as the latter turned his head to address 
her, “Good Heavens! Count Zronievsky!” cried the stranger, so 
vehemently that he startled the ambassador, whose wife seized him con- 
vulsively by the hand, and made him sit down again by her side. 

“‘ My dear baron,” said the startled lady, “‘ you have drawn the eyes 
of the whole house upon us. It is fortunate that the band is playing 
loudly, or every one would have heard the name you uttered. Surely 
you know that we do not acknowledge his acquaintance.” 

“ T have not heard a word about it,” replied the stranger. “I have 
only been here three hours ; but why do you shun him ?” 

“ You cannot be ignorant of the light in which he is regarded by our 
government,” said the ambassador. ‘ He has been exiled, and it is ex- 
tremely unpleasant to me to find him here, where he seems likely to 
remain. Having been presented at court, he crosses my path continually; 
moreover, he occasions me a great deal of trouble, for our government 
wishes to discover how he manages to live in such style, since all his 
estates are confiscated. Do you know him, baron?” 

The stranger only heard half that the ambassador said, for he was still 
attentively watching what was going on in the royal box; he saw 
Zronievsky’s dark fiery eye glance ever and anon at the princess, while 
he conversed with her royal mother. When the curtain was drawn 
up, and Leporello began to pour forth his troubles in song, the count 
suddenly disappeared. , 

** Do you know him, baron?” whispered the ‘ambassador. ‘Can you 
tell me anything about him ?” 

*‘ ] served with him in the Polish Lancers.” 

“Indeed! Were you intimate with him? Have you any idea what 
his resources are ?” 

“1 only saw him when the service brought us together. I know no- 
thing more of him than that he was a brave soldier and a clever officer.” 

The ambassador let the subject drop here, for he did not wish to 
awaken his guest’s suspicions by questioning him any further about the 
count, and the stranger showed no inclination to continue the conversa- 
tion; he was apparently listening attentively to the opera, but, in reality, 
his thoughts were far differently occupied. ‘So your unhappy fate has 
at last driven you here, poor Zronievsky ?” he mentally ejaculated. ‘In 
boyhood you dreamt but’ of assisting Kosciusko, and delivering your 
fatherland from a foreign yoke. Kosciusko and freedom are now for- 
gotten! In youth all your hopes were centred in the glory and honour 
of the eagles under which you fought ; they are now laid low! Your 
heart was long insensible to love, and now, in your manhood, you love 
one so far above you that you must either forget her or perish.” 

The unhappy fate of his friend, for such had Zronievsky been to him, 
made the stranger sad and thoughtful; and when the Birst act of the 
opera was over, the ambassador addressed him several times before he 
received an answer. 
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“ The duchess has just sent to desire me to present you to her. She 
remembers your family,” said the ambassador. | 

The stranger was delighted at the prospect of being introduced to the 
beautiful princess, and, with a beating heart, he followed the ambassador 
to the royal box. 


II. 


Tue duchess received the stranger very graciously, and presented him 
to her lovely daughter, to whom the name of Larun appeared familiar. 
She blushed slightly, and said she thought she had heard of him as 
having formerly served under the French emperor. The baron felt sure 
that none other than Zronievsky could have mentioned him to her, 
and it was evidently for his sake that she treated him as an old ac- 
quaintance. 

“You have come just in time to give your opinion in a dispute be- 
tween me and my daughter,” said the duchess. ‘ Do you not believe 
that there are mysterious powers in nature, which, if we call them forth 
unlawfully, will bring us into misery ?” 

“ Dearest mother,” said the princess, “that question is unfair, since, 
by your way of putting it, you have tried to bias the baron’s mind in 
your favour. Now, tell me,” she added, “‘ supposing that at intervals of 
several years six tiles had fallen from the roof of a house, and had killed 
several people, would you ever venture to pass that unlucky habitation?” 

“ Why not?” answered the baron; “ the mysterious power can only have 
laid in these particular tiles, and - 

.“ Stay,” interrupted the duchess. “ Sophie’s simile is not quite an 
appropriate one.”’ 

“T will state the case more clearly to the baron,”’ cried Sophie. ‘ This 
is a pretty Opera-house, and they give us every opera, both old and new, 
always excepting one, which to me is the most beautiful. I heard it first 
at aforeigu court, and when I returned I petitioned that it might be acted 
here, but my wish has never been fulfilled, not on account of its difficulty, 
but for a truly ridiculous reason.”’ 

“ What is the name of this opera ?”’ asked Baron Larun., 

“ Othello.” 

“ Othello! that is indeed a chef-d’ceuvre. I have never seen an opera 
that made more impression on me. Desdemona’s last song haunted me 
for days after I had heard it.”’ 

“ Dearest mother, do you hear what he says? He has visited Peters- 
burg, Berlin, Warsaw, and almost every other capital in Europe, and 
still thinks thus highly of Othello. We must have it here. Why 
should they not give me this pleasure, merely because of a silly super- 
stition which no one believes ?” 

“Sophie, Sophie,” cried the duchess, “there are some circumstances 
attached to it that make me shudder when I think of them. But we 
are still speaking to the baron in riddles, Would you not think it very 
horrible if Othello were always followed by a fire ?” 

“ Again a simile,” said Sophie ; ‘“ but the tale itself is even still more 
absurd.” 

“ However, let us suppose that it is a fire that follows the perform- 
ance of Othello,” continued the duchess. “ Fifty years ago, a trans- 
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lation of Shakspeare’s tragedy was first given at the theatre ; ¢ time 
it was acted this dreadful. event happened: it was then forbidden to be 
played for some years, but when another translation was produced, which 

all others, it was tried again, but still with the same lament- 
able results. After a while it was converted into an opera ; and I remem- 
ber, when it was determined that it should be brought out again in this 
new form, we laughed and said, that as the unhappy Moor had become 
musical, he would no longer demand such a sacrifice ; but again the same 
sorrow fell on us, and since that time Othello has been banished from 
our repertoire. Now, baron, tell me frankly what you think of our 


“ Your highness is. quite right,” answered Larun, half seriously and 
half ironically, “and, with your permission, I will strengthen your argo- 
ment by relating to you a story of the same nature which belongs to my 
own family. I had a maiden aunt who was very agreeable, though rather 
eccentric. We children called her the feather aunt, for she always wore 
large black feathers in her bonnet, and whenever she came to see us, our 
house was sure to be visited by iliness. We joked and laughed about 
it, but it was of no avail. As soon as the feather aunt’s carriage was seen 
approaching the castle, all possible preparations were made for the 
coming illness: even the doctor was sent for.” 

* What a droll picture that feather aunt of yours would make,” cried 
the princess, langhing. “I think I see her putting her head out of the 
carriage window, and the children running away from her as if she had 
the plague. Why, she was a real living White Lady.” 

“ Pray let us drop the subject,” said the duchess, half vexed; “we 
should not speak lightly of things which we cannot but believe, though 
we are unable to explain them ; and,” she added, graciously, “ this is 
certainly the case with Othello, therefore, baron, you must not hope to 
gee your favourite opera here.” 

* You shall see it here,”” whispered Sophie ; “for I must hear Desde- 
mona’s song once more, even if | myself should be the victim.” 

“ You, yourself!” said the alarmed stranger. “I thought the ghost 
of the Moor was guilty of burning only, not of murder.” 

“ Ah, no!” she whispered, almost inaudibly ; “‘ the legend is still more 
horrible—more appalling.” 

The conductor at this moment raised his baton, and the introduction 
to the second act began. Baron Larun rose and took his leave. He 
looked round for the ambassador, but he was gone; and while standing 
im the corridor, undecided whither to proceed, a hand was placed on his 
shoulder, and, looking round, he saw Count Zronievsky. 


Til. 


“ My gallant major! My eyes did not then deceive me,” cried the 
count. “ Your face makes me forget the thirteen unhappy years that 
have poet since last we met, and f am again the joyous Lancer of old. 
Vive Poniatowsky! vive P Emp——” 

“ For Heaven’s sake, my dear count, remember where you are. Why 


reeal the shades of the past? Let the dead rest.” 
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“Rest ?” —— Rate prec fe Would that 
I were among whe fell by my side! am I the 
one who cannot rest ?” ila " ‘ie 

The unhappy man’s eyes gleamed darkly, and he tightly compressed! his 
lips. His friend watched him-anxiously. ievsky was vo longer the gay 
heroie youth that Larun had formerly seen, cheermg ow his regiment’ in 
the day of battle ; his winsome smile had given place to a bitter expres- 
sion; his eyes, which had looked around proudly and confidently, new 
seemed filled with mistrust; the hectic flash his cheek was only the 
shadow of what had been in his youth a health ful colour, and which had 
won for him in the saloons of Paris the appellation of the handsome Pole. 
But even after this great alteration, whiclv time and misfortune had 
worked, quite enough remamed of what he had been to excuse Princess 

s infatuation 


“ Yow look at me, major,” he continued, after a short silence, “asif 

ou sought the Zronievsky of other days. Spare yourself the trouble. 

en times alter, man cannot remain the same.” 

“ P.do not find you so very much altered. I recognised’ you imme- 
diately. One thing, however, grieves me: you have lost that trustful 
expression, which was to me one of your principal attractions. Alexander 
Zronievsky appears even to mistrust me, who has ever been his faithful 
friend, and who, even now, knows the deepest, dearest thoughts of his 
heart.” | 

“ The thoughts of my heart,” said the count, sorrowfully. “T hardly 
know whether I have a heart or not, save when it beats with anger. 
What thoughts have you discovered, except those that tell of my wu- 
changed friendship for yourself, major ?” 

“You said that your heart only beats with anger. What has the royal 
child done to vex you ?” 

The count turned pale, and, grasping the major’s hand, said, “ For 
Heaven’s sake, be silent. I understand you. But how did you learn 
this? Have you dealings with the devil? I need not ask an honourable 
man to be silent; one of the gallant Eighth never yet betrayed a com- 
rade.” 

“ You are right, none of the Eighth ever yet betrayed a comrade; but 
what is to be done if the eomrade betrays himself?” 

As several persons were approaching, the count drew his companion 
towards the staircase, whispering meanwhile, “ For Heaven’s' sake, tell 
me if any one but yourself suspects us ?” 

“ If you will confide in me, I will tell you all I know.” 

“Do not torture me thus, major! I will confess everything to you, 
if you will bat tell me quiekly if any one——”’ 

Major ven’ Larun then related what he had heard from the ambas- 
sador. 

“ And the ambassadress,” cried the count, in an agitated voice. 

“ She corroborated her husband’s story, and, if I mistake not, spoke 
of the mistress of the robes as her authority.” 

Zronievsky stood silent and motionless for a few minutes, evidently 
striving to repress his feelings, and after looking furtively at Larun for 
some time, he said, in an almost inaudible voice, 
“Major, can’ you lend me a hundred Napoleons’ ?” 
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The major was indeed astonished ; he had expected that his friend 
would deplore his unhappy fate, but this sudden change from the romance 
of his unfortunate love to the necessities of every-day life confounded 
him. 

“T am a fugitive,” continued the count, “and had hoped to find 
an asylum here. I love, and am beloved, major—I cannot tell you 
how fervently I am beloved.” His _ filled with tears, but he con- 
quered this momentary weakness, and continued in a firm voice: “It 
must appear strange to ask this of you at our first meeting after so long 
a separation, but I blush not to do it, for do you not remember how we 
fought side by side at Mosaisk ?” 

“I do indeed remember,” said Larun; and his eyes kindled and his 
cheeks burned at the vision his comrade had called up before him. 

“Do you not remember how we rushed upon the Russian battery, 
how their balls rattled through our ranks, and how the traitor Piolzky 
ordered the retreat ?” 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted Larun, “and I remember how you shot him 
through the heart, and when the hussars on the right wavered, you 
thundered out, ‘On, lancers of the Eighth !’ and in five minutes the guns 
were ours.” : 

“Do you remember it ?” said the count, sadly. ‘“ Well, then, I am 
now commanding the vanguard ; I am in danger, will you not strike one 
blow forme? En avant, major! Forward, gallant Lancer! save your 
comrade.” . 

“T will,” cried Larun. The count grasped his hand, and then hur- 
riedly left him. 


IV. 


“ WELL met, major,” said Count Zronievsky, encountering his friend 
the following morning in the street. ‘I was just coming to ask a favour 
of you.” 

“‘ The same that I promised you yesterday ?” asked the major. “‘ Come 
with me to my hotel, it has been ready for you some time.” 

‘‘ For Heaven’s sake, do not talk to me now of money,”’ replied the 
count. “I have but just parted from Sophie; I have told her that my 
love for her is suspected, and that I must fly, since it is impossible to be 
near her and not speak to her and worship her.” 

*¢ May I ask what she replied ?” 

“ She is willing to risk all rather than that I should leave her.” 

‘“‘ How can you see the princess privately, and so early?” 

“ We meet frequently,” whispered Zronievsky, ‘“ though I dare not tell 
you where, but I fear that these short but precious interviews cannot 
continue much longer, though I am ever on the watch, and, with your 
assistance, shall yet escape detection. But let us leave to-morrow with 
its cares: to-day I will be happy in spite of everything.” 

“ How am I to serve you,” asked the major, “for I think you said you 
were looking for me ?” 

“True! I was coming to see you,”’ he replied, after a few moments 
spent in thought. “Sophie knows that you are my friend. I have 
often spoken of you to her, and told her how you saved my life at the 
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age of the Beresina. Did she not last night mention her wish to have 
Othello performed here, and did not the duchess strongly object to its 
even being talked about, on account of a story which I have forgotten ?” 

“The duchess was, indeed, very mysterious about it,” said the major, 
“and I feel sure that with her consent the princess’s wish will never be 
accomplished.” 

“Yet I have at last induced her to withdraw her opposition, by re- 
marking, with a grave air, how glad the embassies are, when there is a 
dearth of political news, to lay hold of a tale of this kind and to transmit 
it to their respective courts, as a chronique scandaleuse. The duchess 
admitted this, and at last, though with avery bad grace, consented to the 
performance of the opera. As I was leaving, she added that she did not 
yet give up all hope, for though Othello might be announced, still it 
was possible for Desdemona to be taken suddenly ill.” 

“ You managed capitally,” cried the major, laughing. ‘“ Fear of the 
chronique scandaleuse has supplanted the fear of ghosts, and the horror 
of the mysterious powers of nature is, it seems, quite conquered.”’ 

‘“‘ Yes, Sophie is in raptures at the prospect. I am now on my way to 
the manager of the Opera, to present him with four hundred thalers, so 
that lack of money may not be a hindrance, and I want you to ac- 
company me.” 

“ But will it not appear singular if you present this money in the 
princess’s name ?”’ 

“Yes ; therefore it is supposed to be a collection from various patrons 
of art, and you are to represent an enthusiastic amateur. The manager 
lives near. He is an honest old fellow, whom we shall soon win over to 
oa Do you see yonder little turreted house ?—that is where he 
resides.” : 


V. 


THE manager of the Opera was a small, thin man, who in his youth 
had been a celebrated singer; he received the friends with a dignity 
only disturbed by his dress, which for a man who numbered at least sixty 
years was peculiar, and proclaimed that he was not dead to the vanities 
of this world. He wore a black velvet cap, a tight, uncomfortable, 
fashionably-cut coat, and large loose trousers. Half worn out fur slippers 
completed this singular costume. 

“T have already received her royal highness’s commands,” replied the 
manager, as soon as the count had acquainted him with the object of his 
visit; “ but although it is my greatest pleasure to do the bidding of the 
princess, still I must venture to give a few reasons, which I hope will pre- 
vent her highness insisting upon my obeying her commands.” 

“ Do you mean to say that you refuse to put this opera on the stage ?” 
cried the count. 

“T certainly shall refuse, if it be possible to do so without offending 
her royal highness, for allowing it to be performed would be an open 
attempt to murder one of the royal family.” 

“I should never have thought,” answered the count, “that a man like 
yourself could credit such absurdity. In my youth I often heard your 
celebrated name mentioned with admiration: you were called the prince 


of singers, and I longed for an opportunity of seeing you. Let me beg 














you not to lessen the high opimion I had formed of you by giving way 
foolish superstition.” 

The old ema: was’ net. insensible to this flattery, and a smile 

ever his withered features. “ You do:me too much honour,” cried 

. “Yes, I was worth something im my time; I had a very tolerable 
tenor voice, but that is now all gone. Superstition did you say? I should 
be ashamed of giving way to it, but you cannot talk of superstition where 
facts speak:for themselves.” == — 

“Facts!” cried both the friends in a breath. 

“ Ves, gentlemen; but surely you cannot belong either to the town or 
the neighbourhood if you are ignorant of these same facts.”’ 

““T heard some extraordinary history about a fire.” 

“A fire! I wish, indeed, that that were all. A fire can be ex- 
tinguished, and what hes been destroyed by it. can be restored; but a 
death, gentlemen—none can restore the dead.” 

“ But what has that to do with the performance of Othello >” 

“It is well known that eight days after Othello is given, one of the 
royal family dies.” 

The friends started from their seats. There was something terrible in 
the old man’s prophetic tone. They soon, however, recovered themselves, 
and laughed at their own fright ; but even that did not alter the solemn 
expression of the old man’s face. 

** You do not believe me,” said he, “ but, if you will allow me, I will 
bring the Chronicles of the Theatre for you to look at. These chronicles 
have been: kept for more than a hundred and twenty years.” 

“Pray let us see them,” exclaimed the count, who was evidently much 

The manager shuffled out of the room, but soon reappeared, carrying 
a large and singular-looking volume, bound in parchment, with brass 
clasps. He placed an old-fashioned pair of spectacles upon his nose, and, 
after turning over several leaves, he said to the count, “ We must begin 
here.” And he read as follows : “‘a.p. 1740, December 8th. The actress 
Charlotte Fandauer was suffocated in this theatre durmg’ Shakspeare’s 

of Othello; or, the Moor of Venice.’ ” 

- is impossible,” interrupted the major, “ for Schroeder was the 
first: who introduced this celebrated tragedy into Germany; and, if I 
mistake not, it was not acted till several years afterwards.” 

“*f beg your pardon,” said the old man; “the then reigning duke was 
ea and saw it im London. Jt pleased him so much that he 

ered it to be translated, and when he returned it was often given at 
his.request ; but the chronicle continues : ‘ The above-mentioned Charlotte 
Fandauer aeted the part of Desdemona, and was suffocated by means of 
i sneer used im the dying scene of the tragedy. May God be gracious 
to her soul !’ 

“The reason for this dreadful murder is supposed to be this,” continued 
the old man : “Charlotte Fandauer was very beautiful, and became the 
duke’s mistress ; but before she thus degraded herself, she exaeted a fear- 
fal oath from the duke, in his own handwriting, that he would never 
forsake her. In the course of a few months the duke was tired of the 
actress; and: wished to rid himself of her, but she informed him that a 
copy of his oath was concealed im every European capital, ready to be 
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ished as soon as she gave the order. The duke was a passionate and 
eae his anger knew no bounds at this declaration. He tried 
several times to poison her, but she ate nothing but what she 
herself. At last he bribed an actor, who took the of Othello; to 
suffocate Charlotte Fandauer, when, as: Desdemona, was sleeping in 
bed. The actor earned his: bribe only too well. Charlotte Fandauer 
never awoke.” 

“ Andis this true?” asked the count, shuddering. 

“You may ask any of the old inhabitants of the town, and they will 
confirm my statement. The murderer was brought to trial, but the duke 
suppressed the proceedings against him, took him into his service, and 
declared that the actress had died im an apoplectic fit. Eight days after 
died his only son, @ prince of twelve years of age.” 

“ That was mere chance,” muttered the major. 

“Call it chance, if you will,” replied the manager, turning over some 
more leaves, “but here it is again. During two years Othello was 
prohibited, the duke having naturally taken a dislike to the play; but 
after that time he was daring enough to command its: repreduction. 
Look, here it is: ‘September 28th, 1742—Othello, the Moor of 
Venice’;’ and in the margin this note : ‘ Strange! on the Sth of October 
Prineess Augusta died, just eight days after Othello was: acted.’ Do 
you call that chance, gentlemen ?” 

“OF course I do,” said the major. 

The old man turaed again to his Chronicles, and read : “ ‘February 6th, 
1'748-—Othello, the Moor of Venice;’ and here again is written m the 
same hand, ‘ Horrible! the Fandauer’s ghost is again haunting us: 
Prinee Alexander has just died suddenly, February 14th, exactly eight 
days after.’’’ The manager here looked inquiringly at his visitors, but 
they remained silent ; so he continued: “‘ January 16th, 1775—the benefit 
of Malle. Kéller—Othello, the Moor of Venice. Poor Princess Eliaa- 
beth has become the prey of the Fandauer’s ghost, January 24th, 1775,’” 

* Nonsense !” in d the major. “I allow that chance has gone 
hand-in-hand with superstition, but can you give me the slightest reason 
for believing that the deaths you have mentioned were caused by the per- 
formance of Othello ?” 

“That I cannot do,” said the old man, earnestly ; “ but to employ the 
words of the great man who gave Othello to the world, ‘ There are more 
things m heaven and earth than are dreamt of in your philosophy.’ ” 

“ Shakspeare would never have written that if he had n how mueh 
absurdity was beneath it.”’ 

“ Probably not,” replied the manager; “but I have a later example to 
ge to you, one that I myself remember—I mean, the death of the 

e.” 
“The same duke who caused the actress to be murdered ?” asked the 

major. 
e The same : Othello had not been given for twenty years, when 
some members of a foreign court arrived here on a visit. They were 
much pleased with our company, and one of the royal ladies expressed a 
great wish to see them act Othello. The duke consented unwillingly, 
not on account of the horrible circumstances that had hitherto followed 
the performance of this tragedy, for he did not believe them to be in con- 
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nexion, but because he was now old, and the sins and crimes of his youth 
lay heavy upon his heart; yet he did not like to refuse the lady the 
gratification of so slight a wish, and Othello was commanded to be 
given at his country palace. Here it is: ‘Othello performed at thie 


H Palace, October 16th, 1793.’” 

“‘ Well, and what followed ?” exclaimed the major, impatiently. 

“ Eight days afterwards the duke died. October 24th, 1793.” 

“Impossible !’’ said Larun, after a short silence. “ Let me look at 
your chronicles. I do not see the duke’s name mentioned.” 

“No,” said the old man, producing another book, “ but here is the 
history of his life ; will you examine it for yourselves ?” 

The count took it, and read: ‘‘ ‘ Description of the Funeral Obsequies 
of our Lord and Duke, who died October 24th, 1793.’” 

‘You will drive me mad with your foolery. It is chance, and nothing 
but chance. Pray, have you any more nonsensical histories to relate to 
us ?”’ 

“TT could relate many more,’’ answered the manager, quietly; “ but, 
as you must be tired of the subject, I will content myself with one other 
event which happened not many years ago. Rossini composed his 
beautiful opera, Othello, in which he proved, what had till then been 
doubted, that he was capable of touching the deeper and more tragic 
feelings of the human breast. The royal family expressed no wish to 
have it performed here, therefore the company did not study it; but the 
band played several parts of the opera at concerts, which inspired the 
public with such a love for the music, and such a curiosity to see the 
entire opera on our stage, that nothing else was spoken of either in the 
newspapers, coffee-houses, or in private parties. They thought not of the 
horrible eveuts which had hitherto followed its performance, but seemed 
to imagine that Othello, as an opera, was quite another thing. At last 
the manager (I was still on the boards, and took the part of Othello) re- 
ceived orders to put the opera into rehearsal. The house was full to suf- 
focation; the court and the nobility were all present ; the orchestra per- 
formed almost impossibilities ; the singers left nothing to desire; but 
when Desdemona sang her song to the harp while preparing to seek 
her couch, a feeling of awe overwhelmed us. It was the same house— 
the same boards—the same scene in which the dreadful tragedy had 
been enacted. I must confess that I trembled at the part I was about to 
take in the mimic murder. I looked anxiously towards the royal box, 
which contained so many graceful and noble forms. I thought and 
hoped that the bloodthirsty spirit would be appeased by the beautiful 
tones which this time accompanied the death of Desdemona. And it 
appeared as if such were really the case, for five or six days passed, and 
nothing was said of illuess at the palace; people laughed, and said that 
the music had so disguised the original tragedy, that the ghost could not 
recognise it. The seventh day also passed over quietly; on the eighth 
Prince Ferdinand was shot while out hunting.” 

“T heard of it,” said the major, “ but it was merely an accident ; his 
companion’s rifle went off; and iF 

“Did I say that the ghost itself had killed any of them? I only 
speak of these facts as inexplicable and mysterious.” 
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“ But have you not invented a fable for our amusement ? Where is it 
stated that the opera was given eight days before that same hunt?” 

“ Here,” answered the manager, coolly pointing to the chronicle before 
him. 

The count read: “* Rossini’s opera of Othello, March 12th.’ And 
here, on the margin, is written, ‘March 20th, Prince Ferdinand was 
shot while hunting.’ ” 

The friends gazed silently at one another for a few moments ; they 
wished still to treat it lightly, but the solemn earnestness of the old 
man, and the singularly fearful coincidence of the events he had related, 
had made a deeper impression on them than they liked to confess. The 
major turned over the leaves of the Chronicles, and hummed a tune to 
himself ; the count rested his head on his hand, and was for several 
moments lost in thought. ‘At last he rose from his chair, and, turning 
to the old man, said, “ It cannot be helped, you must give the opera. 
The court, the embassies, all know that it is commanded. Here are four 
hundred thalers, which a few patrons of art have collected, so that 
Othello may be put upon the stage in the most brilliant manner ; 
you can do what you please with it, even bribe exorcists to lay the ghost, 
but Othello must be produced.” 

“Gentlemen,” said the old man, “it is probable that when I was 
younger I should have laughed as you now do ; but I am old, and have 
learned to believe that there are things which we must not despise nor 
utterly reject as impossible. I thank you for your present, which I shall 
know how to spend worthily; but only in obedience to the strictest com- 
mands will Othello be performed in this theatre. My God!” continued 
he, mournfully, “if our hearts’ delight, the lovely Princess Sophie, 
should be the victim.” 

“ Be silent,” cried the count, turning pale; “really your mad ideas 
are infectious. Adieu, and remember, Othello must, under any cir- 
cumstances, be given; and mind, there are to be no catarrhs, or Sia 
or sudden and unexpected obstacles to prevent it ; for, by the heavens 
above us, if there is no Desdemona forthcoming, I will call up the spirit 
of the Fandauer to take the part herself.” 

The old man crossed himself, and walked nervously up and down the 
room, ‘* What if she should, like the marble statue, now make her 
appearance ?” he exclaimed. “I pray you not to speak thus.” 

The major and count laughingly bade farewell to the manager, who, 
in. his Florentine cap and tight dress-coat, long served as a target at 
which to aim their wit. 






















GLEANINGS FROM AN OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLE.* 


‘We have recently derived much instruction and amusement from the 
1 of a quaint old English Chronicle, published Jast year in the 
Master of the Rolls’s new series of Historical Documents, and it has 
occurred to us that half an ‘hour in the company of its author, John 
Capgrave, may afford some amusement and instruction to our readers 
too. 
‘Having premised that ‘he was a monk—an Augustinian of Lynn, in 
Norfolk, where ‘he flourished in the beginning of the fifteenth century— 
it 4s scarcely necessary to add that he hada great horror of heretics, and, 
of course, could not ‘have written the history of his country without in- 
dulging himself in an occasional fling at them. But in this he appears 
onl in ‘his ecclesiastical character; as a man, he was a thorough Briton, 
hated popes and cardinals, and all manner of foreign interferers what- 
soever, with a bitter ‘hatred. Nor does he appear to have made any secret 
of his insular feelings; on the contrary, having first satisfied the Papal 
Nemesis by retailing a few of the stereotyped slanders—pardon the 
anachronism—against the Lollards, he evidently feels himself quite at 
liberty to divulge his plain, unvarnished opinions about the Papacy. 

‘An example or two of the former: it is the hooded monk, and not 
John Capgrave, that says (p.'240).of the great pioneer of the Reforma- 
tron - 

“Jn the ix yere of this Kyng [Richard II.], John Wiclef, the orgon of 
the devel, the enmy of the Cherch, the confusion of men, the ydol of 
heresie, ‘the meroure of ypocrisie, the norischer of scisme, be the rithful 
dome of God, was smet with a horibil paralsie thorw oute his body. 
And this veniauns fell upon ‘him on Seynt Thomas day in ‘Cristmasse ; 
but he deyed not til Seynt Silvestir day. And worthily was he smet on 

Thomas day, ageyn whom he had gretely offendid, letting men 
of that pilgrimage ; and conveniently deied he in ‘Silvestir fest, ageyn 
anon he had -venemously berkid for dotacion [endowment] of the 

In the same spirit, but with less bitterness, perhaps, our chronicler 
details the accusation and defence of Sir Jchn Oldcastle, when he was 
arraigned for ‘his religious opinions in 1414. The story is told in so 
graphic a manner, that we cannot forbear giving it entire : 

“ There the bischop rehersed that for contumacie he stood acursed ; 
and if he wold mekely submitte him to the Cherch, he wold asoile him. 
Oldcastel stood, and wold non ask; but took out of his bosom a bille 
endented ; and, whan he had red it, took it to the bischoppis. Then 
seid the archbischop, ‘ Lo, Ser Jon, here be many good thingis in your 
bille : but ye must answer to othir thingis that be put on you, touching 
the Sacrament of the Auter, and the powere of the Cherch, and mech 
othir thing. He seide, to, this, that he wold gyve no othir answere than 
was writin in his bille. Thanne the archbischop took him certeyn 





* The Chronicle of England. By John Capgrave. Edited by the Rev. F. C. 
Hingeston, M.A. London: Longmans. 1858. 
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Asticules in a bille, to wheeh he assigned ‘him that he schuld anewere on 
the folowand. And whan the day was come, the archibischop 
inqwired of.him if he wold be assoiled after the forme of the Chereh. He 
seid, 3 he loked aftir no absolucion but of God. And.of ‘the Sacra- 
ment of the Auter he said thus—* Evene as Crist, whil He went here, 
was God and man, the manhod mite ‘men se, but not the Godhed; so in 
this sacrament is Christis bodi and bred: the bred may men se, but not 
wre _— He a more—‘ That the determinacion of the Chereh, 

e Doctouris, that sei the revers, ar ple n Holy Scripture.’ 
For the Sacrament of Penauns, he mee a thes wbas men : in grevous 
synne, and coude not rise fro his synne, it is ful mecessarie ‘that he bave a 
wise preest to telle him the maner of his amendment. But that a man 
sehuld be schrive to his propir prest, or to a othir preest, it is no nede; 


for contrition withoute confessioune purgith al synne.’ For worehipyng 
of the Crosse, he seid—‘ That Body that hing on ‘the Crosse schuld be 
worchipid, and nothing but He.” And whan thei asked ‘him what werchi 
he wold do to the ymage on ‘the Crosse, he seide he wold wipe it, 
kepe it clene. ‘Than thei asked him what he seid of ithe Pope. He seid, 
‘The Pope is Antecrist; bischoppis be his membris, and freres be his 
tayl.” ”—(Pp. 305, 306.) 

We will now see what Capgrave himself thought of the Pope, pre- 
mising only that the free expression of the epinions of a fifteenth-centuny 
monk, writing not long after William Sautre had been burnt to death for 
a trifle, must carry great weight with it to all uaprejudiced minds, and is 
especially valuable in these days, when Cardinal Arehbishops of West- 
minster are in the way of starring it in Ireland, and publishing to the 
world, with something like Papal smprimaturs, an account of their “pro- 
gress,” afterwards. ‘This is the old monk’s aceount of the stateof the 
Emerald Isle in the year of grace 1398 : 

“In the month of Auguste was it proclamed thorow oute Yaglond, 
that alle Erischmen be at home, in her [their] owne lond, in the fest of 
Nativite of oure Lady, in peyne of lesing of her hed. It was proved be 
experiens that there were com to Ynglond so many Erischmen that the 
Exisch cuntre, whech longeth to the King of Ynglond, was so voyded 
fro his dwelleris that the wilde Erisch were com in, and had dominacioune 
of al that cuntre. And, more ovyr, it was noted, that in Kyng Edward 

e the Thirde, whan he had set there his bank, his juges, and his 

kyr, he reeeived eviry yere xxx M. pound; and now the Kyng 
Richard was fayn to paye yerly to defens of the same cuntre xxx M. 
mark,” —(Pp. 258, 259.) , 

And thus (page 210) he manifests his theroughly English hatred of 
Papal interference : 

“This Pope [Clement VI.] gave the benefices.of England to the Car- 
dinales that were vacaunt, and mad newe tytiles thereto. ‘That herd the 
Kyng, and withstood it, and forbad in peyne of prisonment no man bryng 
no swech provysiones into his lond. And upon this he wrote a solempne 
letter onto the Pope that he schuld not interrupt the ——— of this 
lond, ne prive hem of her right that were patrones of cherches. For 
whanne a aliene hath care of a puple that knowith not her tonge, the 
ay of the Cherch are trewly gaderedl, but the teching of soule is not 

. Eke he wrote that it was perel onto the rem, that awech men schuld 
be promoted here that were enmyes to the lond, which schuld knowe al 
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the councel of the lond, to confusion of the same. And the clerkys of 
this lond, that were of gret letterure and of blessed lyf, schulde be rejecte, 
and alienes accepted : this schuld growe to gret mischef of the lond; for 
few men schuld have appetite for to lerne. Many othir suasiones were 
in that lettere ageyn thoo provisiones.” 

What can be more clear than that the heart of the writer was with his 
own English king, and not at all with the intrusive Italian pontiff? 
Again, at page 281, we find the following complimentary allusions : 

“In this tyme [4.D. 1402] cam oute a bulle fro the Court, which re- 
vokid alle the graces that had be graunted many yeres before; of whech 
ros mech slandir and obliqui ageyn the Cherch ; for thei seide pleynly 
that it was no more trost to the Pope writing than to a dogges tail wag- 
gyng, [!] for as oft as he wold gader mony, so oftyn wold he anullen eld 
graces, and graunt new !” 

A dog’s tail wagging! So much, then, for the Pope’s infallibility ! 
Let us see an old English monk’s reason for giving him the title of “ his 
Holiness :” “ Solempne embassiatouris of the Kyngis party of Ynglond 
were sent [A.D. 1354] to the Court of Rome,—Herry, duk of Lancastir ; 
Richard, erl of Arundel; William, biscop of Norwich, and Gy Brian, 
knyte. But whan thei come thidir, with fraude of the courtesanes whech 
were comensalis [table-companions| with the Pope, thei were illuded!” 
Pretty company this for St. Peter’s chair, to say nothing of his lineal 
successor, its worthy occupant! And with stories such as these we 
could fill many a page; but it is better to refer our readers to the volume 
itself, especially bidding them remember, while they peruse its pages, that 
these accounts of medizwval popery cannot be set aside as Protestant 
exaggerations, seeing they are the work of “a pore Frere of the Here- 
mites of Seynt Austyn, in the Convent of Lenne,” who died nearly 
a century before the Reformation was accomplished. 

We will conclude with an extract which has peculiar interest in these 
days of volunteer companies and rumours of wars. We have got rid of the 
Pope, and only allow him to play at bulls and censures now, but we have 
not got rid of our old brave spirit. With the memories of our recent wars 
within us, and the dangers of the present war threatening us, it is some- 
thing to be able to boast that the children are worthy of the fathers,—just 
as careless and grumbling in: time of peace, just as prepared to meet 
sudden war, and go in, safely, for victory. The following extract reads 
more like a paragraph from some recent number of the 7imes, than the 

rumbling of a monk in the fifteenth century : 

*§ What does it avail us to read of the examples of illustrious men, and 
not to imitate them? For it is the opinion of many that, if the sea were 
kept by our navy, many good results would follow ; it would give a safe- 
conduct to merchants, secure access to fishers, the quiet of peace to the 
inhabitants of the kingdom, to our king himself a large measure of glory. 
Our enemies laugh at us, and say, ‘Take the “ship” off from your 
precious money, and stamp a “sheep” upon it, showing thereby your own 
cowardice,’ since we, who used to be conquerors of all nations, are now 
being conquered by all nations. The men of old used to call the sea ‘the 
wall of England,’ and what think you that our enemies, now that they 
are upon the wall, will do to the inhabitants who are unprepared to re- 
ceive them? Forasmuch as this matter hath already for the space of 
many years been neglected, it hath happened that already our ships are 
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scanty, our sailors few in number, and those unskilled in seamanship for 
want of practice. May the Lord take away this our reproach, and raise 
up the spirit of bravery in our nation! May he strip off the false and 
feigned friendships of nations, lest on a sudden, when we dread them not, 
they come upon us!”* 

We have gleaned one extract more—a French invasion in 1403, and 
how it was met: 

“In this same tyme the Frenschmen cam to the Yide of Wite, ask yng 
tribute of the dwelleres to the sustenauns of qwen Isabelle. And thei of 
Wyte answered that Kyng Richard was ded, and the qwen pesabely sent 
hom; wherfor thei wold non pay: if thei cam for to fite, they schuld be 
welkom, and thei schuld gyve hem leve to entyr the lond, and rest hem 
III dayes befor the batayle. The Frenschmen herd this answere, and 
sayled fro that cuntre.”—(P. 285.) 

And so we bid good old John Capgrave farewell. 

We cannot conclude without saying a word or two on the getting up 
and editing of this work. On both we heartily congratulate the Master 
of the Rolls,—who projected and directs the plan for the publication of 
our ancient historical documents,—as well as his readers, the English 
people, to whom this national scheme for throwing all possible additional 
light upon the glorious deeds of our forefathers, and the terrible struggles 
by which they won for us that blessed heritage of civil and religious 
liberty which we now enjoy, has been most acceptable hitherto, and will 
continue to be so, if the remainder of the series be worthy of the volume 
before us, and of the others which have already appeared. 

How interesting and valuable Capgrave’s ‘‘ Chronicle of England” is, 
our Gleanings—and they afford a fair sample of the work—amply testify. 
They show, aiso, how very great were the difficulties which the editor 
was called on to encounter, and how well he has succeeded in overcoming 
them. 

We rejoice to learn, from the list of “ Works in preparation,” that 
Mr. Hingeston is now engaged on a collection of Royal and Historical 
Letters, written during the reigns of Henry IV., V., and VI. Of the 
Lancastrian period of our history we know less for certainty than of any 
other; many are the blanks to be filled up, many the blunders which re- 
quire correction. We have no doubt that Mr. Hingeston’s volumes will 
be worthy to stand on the same shelf with the valuable contributions of 
Sir Harris Nicolas and Sir Henry Ellis to the history of this period, and 
will carry us far towards a just appreciation and a true understanding of 
our domestic and foreign relations in those troublous times. That this 
can be done completely it is vain to expect; the wholesale destruction of 
valuable historic documents during the disastrous wars of the Roses can- 
not be undone. But an opportunity now presents itself of rescuing from 
oblivion a great quantity of most important matter, which might as well 
have been destroyed with the rest for all we have known of it hitherto ; 
and we confidently hope that Mr. Hingeston will make the best of it. 
The letters will, we presume, be arranged in chronological order ; they 
will, however, necessarily present a disjointed and fragmentary rather 
than a continuous narrative, and we shall look to Mr. Hingeston’s 
Preface for a full and skilful résumé of their contents. 





* See Capgrave’s “ Book of the Illustrious Henries” (Longmans, 1858), p. 155. 
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EVALLA. 


By W. Berisy Bateman. 


XVII. 
THE ADVENTURES OF THE DAY MERGE INDO THE SECRETS OF THE NIGHT. 


Wirn all the eagerness of a hound—lean, lank, and hungry ; his 
nostrils distended, hts foul mouth drinking in the air, impatiently heed- 
less of weight, or time, or drought, or distance—went Aaron Vandelow 
on his road to Eversley. | 

The birds sang a thousand pleasant songs, but he heard not a note. 
From the sky cleared that mist which heralds a cloudless day. And even 
the hedges were redolent of perfume from the late flowers of the year. 

But the long hook-nose partook no odour. The long weedy ears were 
insensible of sound. Only the bleared acquisitive eyes told the tale of 
the expected prey. 

Meantime, there was something in his breast-pocket which the Jew 
perpetually felt for, and took out, and paused to examine, and then re- 
en to its receptacle close to that imaginary part of his anatomy—the 

rt! 

Of what different constructions hearts may be! nay, must be! 

How few the hearts that yearn towards one when the carriage is put 
down, and the dinners know no sillery! You thought you gave your 
friends Liebfrauenmilch! Quite a mistake; it was that respectable- 
looking bandit your butler. When you travelled, landlords made obei- 
sance, but your courier was their idol. Your cook—mighty master!— 
brought to your table the shining lights of law, the oily magician of 
powders and pills, and even slim and sleek divinity; siren-like allure- 
ments led ministers to your mahogany, eloquence to your drawing-room, 
beauty to your Opera-box; and, alas, O reader! you indulged the 
vanity of supposing that they came to see you / 

“‘ Much virtue in ‘If,’”’ said Shakspeare. How much more virtue in 
Liebfrauenmilch ! 

Aaron Vandelow, the Israelite (like the war-horse that snuffs the 
battle from afar, and cries, Ha! Ha!), was of such good heart that he 
required no stimulant of an artificial kind to carry him onward. He 
lived, as many others do (in another sense), on his expectations, and 
never paused at tavern or hostelry ; but when he felt faint with heat or 

rness, he would stop for a seeond only at a cottage door, or at some 
peasant’s hut, and beg a glass of water. This was usually followed by 
the offer of a crust, and by accepting that he got along. 

It was late when he arrived at Eversley, and he entered the village 
with his accustomed cat-like caution. The autumn evenings were chilly, 
and in passing the blacksmith’s forge he could not resist waiting to 
warm himself, in answer to an invitation from the heavy-armed Vulcan. 
All the gossip of the place was begun there, and concluded at the Blue 
Boar at night, so Aaron soon gathered, among the other village events, 
the fact of the death of Mr. Castelmaine’s roan. The hook-nose seemed 
to grow longer immediately, the bleared eyes more hungry and bloodshot. 
Before he had proceeded many yards on the road to Oak Hollow, 
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which seemed to be his destination, he felt a tap on the shoulder, and 
turning suddenly round, confronted Mark Margrove. 

“Do yow seek me?” said Mark. 

“S’help me Moses’h! yes’h, my dear; I have travelled miles to see 

» Shall we sit down in the porch of the Blue Boar?” 

“No,” replied the keeper, “I am weary. Let us rest here.” 

They sat down together at the foot of an overspreading tree. Thedying 
light fell on them softly, silently, and, through the leaves that autumn 
had tinged with scarlet, purple, and gold, that wild winds soon must 
scatter, and winter scare shivering, came the light of one solitary star upon 
the ili-met pair. Earnestly, sadly, solemnly, shone the undying ray, as 
the eye of the Angel of Pity might gaze down upon the grave of Error! 

*¢ It’s quiet here,”’ continued Mark, eyeing his eompanion witli a-dis- 
taste he could scarcely repress, but was evidently anxious to conceal ; 
“besides, the next rex is not until—you know the night. What have we 
to say at tavern boards that we cannot tell better here in the brake ? 
The moon, too, has light enough when the day is gone. Did yowever 
feel, Aaron (though I suppose you never felt anything, so it’s useless to 
ask), a desire to start fair in life, and begin all over again ?” 

“S’help me, no!’’ replied the Jew. “I began with nothing z 

“And now you are rich; gorged with gold as full as that hawk of the 
fowl he has torn—as full as the pikes in the Stour there, crammed with 
the roach and dace they have eaten, not from hunger, but wantonness. 
Are you happy ?” | 

“I follow the traditions of my race,” replied Aaron; “ happiness is’h 
not for us, yet Fate brings us out of the wilderness, though our enemies 
are many, and their arms are st “? 

“Have you zo love ?” asked Mark, a strange kind of curiosity mingling 
with his aversion. 

For one instant Aaron’s countenance softened, and he seemed rather 
to commune with himself than to answer, when he said: “She was very 
fair; no fairer ever left the tents of our kinsmen on the plains of Judea, 
and when she came to our father’s dwelling, light seemed to follow her 
footsteps as’h the gleam of that star follows us now. She was beautiful, 
but not for me/ And since then hope and joy and sorrow is’h the same 
things, and the world that robbed me, I love to rob. I love to tread 
upon the Christian heel,’’ he went on muttering, “for it wash the 
Saxon that won Therese; I love my moneys, for it is’h power; and when 
he comes cringing, as mayhap he shall, to ask my moneys, then shall | 
talk of starting fair, and beginning again. Bah!” added the Jew, scout- 
ing his reflections, and reverting to business, “ Aaron shall be master yet. 
Ah! ah! But—why so pale, Mark ?” 

Margrove the keeper slouched his hat down suddenly. ‘ Labour and 
wakefulness wear the best of us,” Mark said at length, “and J have 
laboured long to get a chance to ‘try again.’ 1 should like, Aaron, to 
prove another country, and till another soil.” 

“ But there is’h little things to settle,” answered Aaron, roused at onee 
to the ruling love of all. 

‘Amd suppose I came here to settle them now?” said Mark, who 
seemed paler than heretofore in the sickly, flickering light. “1 do not 
forget that I have long owed you money, which | would willingly have 
repaid.” 
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“What a, memory you have!” said the Jew, in a strange tone, that 
made Mark Margrove shudder, he knew not why. 

“So good,” said the keeper, “ that the reckoning is here. The fine 
was a hundred pounds: my third came to thirty-three " 

“ Thirty-three six-eight!” exclaimed Aaron, correcting the figures 
with Jewish exactitude. 

“Then this shall wipe it out for ever,” replied Mark, taking a bag 
from his pocket. ‘I wish to pay and part company. You can well 
work without me. No word of mine shall ever betray you or yours. 
Pursue your own path ; leave me to mine. The world is wide enough. 
Will you take my money and my hand, and release me from the oath 
that in an ill hour I gave ?” 

The Jew was silent. 

The keeper counted down upon an old grey mossy stone beside them, 
coin after coin, the money of which they had spoken. Aaron gazed upon 
each glittering piece with Hebrew unction. There was evidently a 
struggle in his mind, but caution prevailed. 

‘Suppose we said ‘agreed,’” said Aaron at last, “ what shall I tell 
Dennis ?” 

“It matters not when I am gone,’’ was the reply. 

“Not gone yet though, Mark ¢ear; tell us the secret first.” 

“ What do you mean ?” said Mark, in hollow accents. 

“‘ How it’sh growed!” screamed Aaron, “ how it’sh growed !” 

“ What ?” 

‘The gold!” said Aaron. 

‘“‘ Where I wish to seek and trust to find it,” said Mark—* in a foreign 
land; there I may hope, as I told you, Aaron, to try again.” 

“Foreign lands,” said Aaron, with a contemptuous laugh; “ these 
pieces grow on the highway; no travelling to dig them, s’help me. A 
tree thrown across a road; a carriage smashed; a s’hlight transfer of 
property ; and 4 

“ What?” hissed Mark, through his clenched teeth. 

“ And that’sh the way the money grows.” 

“ What have J to do with this P”’ 

*“‘ Nothing, ¢ear,”’ replied Aaron, “ unless you lost something yourself; 
a pin, for instance, from the neckcloth, horse-shoe pattern. It could not 
have been yours, eh ?”’ 

Mark Margrove’s hand wandered to his throat. 

The gesture was fatal. The gleam of triumph in the eye of Aaron 
showed him in an instant that he had betrayed himself. All the rancour 
of a stubborn and reckless nature—all the gall of a bitter heart rose 
surging upward into one despairing wave of indomitable hate. Before 
he could make an effort to escape, the hand of the keeper was on his 
throat; a cloud of deadly gloom gathered over his brow filled with the 
lurid light of murder. The half-throttled Jew could not even utter a 
scream, though his lips, already swollen and purple, were writhing for 
utterance. A very few seconds, and the tribe of Aaron Vandelow would 
have lost a worthy member of its foul and filthy race. But suddenly the 
keeper seemed to pause in his purpose. He slackened his clasp sufli- 
ciently to allow his victim the use of speech. ‘One word,” he said, 
“or this spot shall be your grave—this weeping ash your only mourner; 
where is i¢ 2” 
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“ Here, here!” gurgled Aaron, amid ludicrous spasms, striving to re- 
gain his breath. ‘ You was’h so hasty I couldn’t give it yer; didn't I 
come a purpose to do an old pal a good turn? Where’sh my legs ?” 
They were doubled under him as ifhe were a tailor on his board ; but a 
shake from his assailant brought these crooked appendages into their 
ordinary attitude. Though at the last gasp, and in the hands of a 
desperate man, this slight relief gave him courage to look round to see 
if any aid were near before he gave up his prey. But Mark Margrove, 
interpreting the look, tightened his hold once more, until the tongue 
lolled out among the yellow jagged tusks of teeth; and then, and only 
then, the Jew, seeing no hope of rescue, took the coveted witness from 
his pocket, in the shape of a horse-shoe breast-pin, just in time to save 
himself from being entirely throttled. 

Mark seized it, and allowed him to rise as far as a sitting posture. 

“Why sho violent ?” spluttered Aaron. “S’help me, what a broth of 
a boy you are! I only came to do yer a service, and these is yer thanks ; 
you embrace a friend with a grip that takes his breath away !” 

“Did you not mean deceit ?” asked Mark, in a tone that had not yet 
lost one whit of its deadliness. 

“No!” replied Aaron, with a smile of hideous affability. ‘ I neither 
eat nor drank until I get’sh here to tell yer. There’sh the pin, Mark ; 
no fear of me! Stay with us, or go, if you will % 

The Jew’s hand went suddenly into his pocket, and he proceeded— 
always becoming more and more oppressively polite, with a palpable in- 
tention to convey a great idea of artlessness—to engross his opponent’s 
attention, and lead it away from their quarrel. All his former tone of 
confidence was changed for submission, and he sneaked, and fawned, and 
cringed, and, snake-like, beslavered the panting enemy. 

From the church clock of Eversley came floating the low measured 
tones of the hour. It was six; and already dim twilight. Mark Mar- 
grove placed one hand upon the Jew’s shoulder, gazed upon his coun- 
tenance, studiously perusing every line; but it was an empty book; no 
meaning there ; not a vestige of one; all was blank and innocent as an 
unblotted page. 

Yet, either relying upon the recovery of the evidence, which, though 
small, was dangerous, or fearing to do violence, or believing sufficiently 
in the voluble asseverations of truth on the part of the Jew, he released 
his grasp, and the storm seemed to have spent its fury. 

** May I rely upon you?” were his parting words. 

“ Yes’h.” 

“Then we will go to the tavern, and forget ill-blood. Pshaw! I was 
afool. Forgive me, Aaron.” 

Aaron Vandelow again beslavered his enemy. They walked away 
together to the Blue Boar. He was horribly affable. He was dread- 
fully facetious. His love for his foe knew no bounds in its infinite ex- 
pansion ; his heart, capacious as it was, had scarcely room for him. 

And not long thereafter a passer-by might have seen the Jew tearing 
his corkscrew curls with devilish glee, as he stood in the dusky yard 
outside the hostelry. He was holding a piece of paper up to the little 
remaining twilight, and perusing it with joy. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Aaron; “the Jew wins! The pin is’h gone, 
but so is the roan—and here’s the bill! Ha! ha! ha!” 
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The bill of exchange from D'Arcy Livermore's pocket-book had fallen 
out,of Mark Margrove’s waistcoat during the struggle, and was now in 
possession of Aaron Vandelow. 


Meantime the hours flew on elsewhere, marked with other events 
than the last recorded as happening at Eversley. 

Let us revert to the ladies from Oak Hollow. 

What time Mr. Octavius Spankie, the indefatigable maker and leser 
of fortunes, realised the particular run of luek which resolved ‘him imto 
Belgrave-square,—even then, in his back office, erect upon his:stool, crisp 
in hie shirt-eollar, bright in his buttons, pert in his periwig, sat Mr. 
George Snobbin, the auctioneer, writing the advertisement, whieh was 
to appear in the 7%mes, of the great estate near and adjacent to the in- 
creasing and important town of Muddleham, in Berkshire. Then did 
he set forth how the property was beautifully situate on the high Bath 
road between Newbury and Hungerford, im a favourite and fine 
sporting part of the county of Berks, and within three miles of the 
most eligible station in the world. Then did he proceed to declare that 
the mansion was approached by two lodge entranees and carriage-drive 
through an ornamental wood; he spoke of a noble portico, supported by 
Ionie pillars, in the midst of lawns, flower-gardens, pleasure-grounds, 
richly-timbered park, and kennels for three packs of hounds. Mr. 
Snobbin kindled all his Parnassian fire when he came to the elegant 
drawing-rooms thirty-four feet nine by twenty-three feet six; he 
touched jauntily upon the billiard-room, twenty-seven feet by nine- 
teen; mahogany doors and statuary marble chimney-pieces took him 
back to the middle ages; and in his quetations upon the subject of fruits, 
granaries, vineries, and piggeries, he excelled himself. The inspiration 
of Snobbin succeeded ; and thus it was that Mr. Spankie, in a flush of 
fortume, beeame the owner of Spaukie House, and so it came about that 
on ;this very evening the sound of wheels was heard, rolling up that 
carriage-drive through the ornamental wood aforesaid, aud that Mrs. 
Castelmaine, Lilian Rivers, and Nannette were ushered through pow- 
dered footmen, numerous and grand, to the apartments they were destined 
to,eeccupy. With due allowance for poetic fervour, it was not a despi- 
cable domain. ‘The ornamental wood was covered richly with the last 
autumn tints of crimson, yellow and gold; the lawns were level, velvety, 
and green ; the gravel-walks were bright as marigold ; and the house 
itself, though modern in its strueture, gave plentiful evidence of wealth 
coupled with the most diligent attention to comfort. In the front the 
gardeners were quietly busy; in the rear, two or three horses and a pony 
were undergoing the process of grooming, amid many kicks and plunges; 
and more than one carriage was yielding its wheels and panels to pail 
and brush. From among distant trees rose a Gothic tower, with an 
aneient turret of stone, whither, on fine evenings, Mr. Spankie, Guzzel- 
ridge, his.son, and City visitors connected with the region ef “ Things,” 
betook themselves to smoke cigars, and mingled sherry, shares, and sen- 
timent. Perhaps the only fault of the place was that eertain over-neat- 
ness and newness which conveys to the mind an idea of mushroom 
growth and early extinction, just as we hear of children too beautiful to 
live; or of the precocious darling, so clever at seven, and such a dolt at 
seventeen. 
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Mrs. Castelmaine had known the house before, but to Lillie Rivers it 
was entirely a fresh scene, and from the expressions that escaped her, she 
geemed im an incipient state of rebellion. While Nannétte ministered to 
her toilette, she away as usual, but nothing seemed to please. 
That footman in amber or gamboge was just like a wasp! And would 
pony Jack be fed, and the canary get his bath im the brown saucer 
regularly, while she was away! At last Nannette, by way of intimating 
that they were not at the farm, held the candles on each side of her as 
she stood dressed before the tall cheval-glass, and that recalled her in a 
measure to herself. Though half ing, she looked irresistibly pretty 
in her simple costume of spotless white. Not a single ornament disputed 
the supremacy. With her golden hair falling in rich masses over the 
marble neck ; with her blue eyes sparkling, warm, wild, and deep as a 
sunny sea; with her light figure bending like a willow wand in pliancy 
and grace; and her small white tapering fingers, on any one of which a 
rmg, no matter of what matchless water, would have been a stain, Lillie 
looked at herself innocently, and if the reflexion was beautiful enough to 
suggest the idea of eonquest, how could she be blamed, more particularly 
when Evalla stood beside her, dark and dreamy, bringing her fairness into 
brighter contrast. 

Just before the second dinner-bell rang, Miss Evelina Spankie ran in 
to welcome and accompany them to the drawing-room. She was a tall, 
slim young lady, with rather red arms and very weak eyes, addicted to 
sentimental novels, to which, when she came to a striking passage, she 
was in the habit of appending notes of her own. An interesting house- 
breaker was her delight, and an opera brigand scowled happiness to her 
heart for days ; and when she went to a ball, she generally fell in love 
twice the same evening. She now entwined the inflammatory arms round 
Mrs. Castelmaine, and, having been introduced to Lillie Rivers, enfolded 
her in the same ecstatic embrace, with an assurance that she should adore 
her, but that she could not hope for a return, as grief of the soul was her 
lot m a general way. The costume, however, of Miss Evelina Spankie 
was so elaborate in its detail that she seemed to possess considerable 
tenacity of life under the circumstances, and was evidently not at all dis- 

d to expire otherwise than im the last fashion. But the sound of the 
seeond bell deferred further particulars for the moment: Lillie Rivers 
made a sly grimace as they passed away, and Evelina having distributed 
an underdone arm round each of their waists, they all descended down 
the spacious staircase to the drawing-rooms. 

“ It’s dimner-time now,” said Evelina to Lillie Rivers, throwing her 
hair back, “‘ so I can’t show you the house to-day, but you must go over 
it to-morrow. I think you'll like it. We have searcely room enough, 
but papa talks of building another wing when he has got rid of the bore 
of the new Muddleham Canal.” 

The eonclusion of the new Muddleham Canal, be it observed, was the 
point from which Mrs. Spankie hoped to date her husband’s knighthood, 
and her own accession to rank and title. Evelina was equally interested 
in this prospective event, and already saw kneeling at her feet a crowd 
of gallant cavaliers, one of whom she had every inclination to render per- 
feetly happy in a romantic way of her own, if she could only get the 
chance. Indeed, Mr. D’Arcy Livermore appeared to have engrossed the 
young lady’s attention considerably of late, and she was now all wonder- 
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ment that he had not arrived on his promised visit. It appeared, more- 
over, that neither Wilders nor Helmet had yet been visible, so, when 
they entered the drawing-room, they found Mrs. Spankie, her husband, 
just returned from business, and Guzzelridge; the only addition to the 
family circle being a brother of Mr. Castelmaine’s, whom they called 
George—a hard-featured man of about fifty, with a pursy screwed-up 
kind of countenance, as indicative of stinginess as his portly bow- 
windowed style of figure was of love for good cheer. He spoke little, 
but in compensation he eat much. 

Mrs. Spankie was extended languidly upon an amber-coloured couch, 
with a French novel in her fair hand, which was sufficiently immoral to 
make the fortune of a foreign writer, and to damn an English one for 
ever. She had picked up a little F rench in the artificial flower- -making 
time, to which our readers will remember we alluded in an earlier part 
of this veracious history. 

Guzzelridge had placed himself in an attitude from a magazine ready 
for the reception. He was all that his tailor could make him—and 
nothing more. Mischief began to lurk in Lillie’s eye the moment she 
saw him, and as their chairs happened to be near, he ventured to open 
fire upon fer instead of Evalla, of whom old reminiscences made him 
more than half afraid. 

* It’th cold,” said Guzzelridge. 

“ Yes,”’ replied Mrs. Castelmaine, hastily, for she knew the foe he had 
to fear; “ fires are welcome now.’ 

«We find it chilly at Oak Hollow, when we feed the pigs the last thing 
at night,” added Lillie, by way of ‘supplement. “T suppose,” turning 
the golden curls to Guzzelridge, ‘you partake my taste for pigs and 
poultry? It must be an amusement to you now you are grown up!” 

Between the fire from the grate and the fire from Lillie Rivers, Guzzel- 
ridge would have been totally defeated, but at that instant the Reverend 
Mr. Slime was announced, the rector of the parish. Simple creature! he 
had no idea it w.:s dinner-time. Both Mr. and Mrs. Spankie, however, 
insisted he should stay, and, like a good Christian, he remembered the 
cold mutton at home, and did not forget the ‘ particular” Liebfrauenmilch! 
Tall, pale, and gaunt, he clove unto the flesh-pots of Spankie House—not 
to speak of a certain arriére pensée with regard to Evelina, whom he had 
preached at several times, and whom he had worked up into a Berlin 
wool and golden-altar -cloth state of excitement. Not a single young lady 
in the town of Muddleham but would rush anywhere to do anything for 
Mr. Slime. And Muddleham was the most perfect contrast to Eversley 
that could be conceived. For whereas Eversley was calm and staid, and 
still in a grave old-English- gentleman kind of fashion, Muddleham was a 
perfect mine of all possible excitement, clerical and political, but in 
general the “clerical” prevailed. Mr. Slime encouraged young ladies to 
form themselves into committees—into sub-committees, into mistresses of 
schools—wherein motherless children received instruction, longed for 
bread-and-butter, and dangled shoeless feet. He formed than into 
orchestral bands, and they delighted the sinners of Muddleham with 
spiritual song. A single word brought embroidered slippers to his feet, 
and the fair workers with them, all ‘dying with admiration of him, and 
jealousy of each other; while the objec t of ail this homage was as uninte- 
resting a character as may be—a dwarf in mind and a giant in cupidity. 
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Many ladies had lured him to the verge of the matrimonial knot, but this 
princely expounder of heavenly ways generally stumbled over the settle- 
ments. Widows ran him hardest, because they got him to their houses 
téte-a-téte at lunch, and made him so comfortable, and sent him cherry- 
brandy for administration in the vestry to assist the sanctity of the 
sermon. But neither maid nor widow had yet permanently possessed 
herself of the white, wiry, hard-griping hand of the Reverend Mr. Slime. 
No flesh-pot full enough for that ! 

The society, however, of Spankie House was so little congenial to its 
chief scion on this occasion, that no sooner was dinner over than he 
escaped by a side-door, and drove off to the theatre, leaving all the guests 
behind, and Mrs. Spankie took the opportunity to say that she feared 
Lord Paget Cuirass was making him wild. The aristocratic reminiscence, 
however, evidently made her piously resigned in proportion, and the 
French novel was resumed upon the amber-coloured couch. Mr. George 
Castelmaine lectured on prudence, and drank all the claret he could get ; 
Mr. Spankie sat gorgeous in the white neckcloth, making a note now and 
then on a bit of paper, and enjoying his otium cum (or sine) dignitate ; 
and the ladies passed the time as best they might, not sorry, indeed, to 
retire early after a fatiguing journey. 

Arrived at the theatre, Guzzelridge found his goddess and all the rest 
of the company in a violent state of excitement. The manager, Mr. 
Macdarty, had a habit of making speeches after the first piece. No 
sooner had he informed the audience that the play which they—two 
navvies in the pit, the editor of the Muddleham Gazette in the boxes, 
and a half-price crowd of shop-boys in the gallery, who were strong in 
lungs and stronger in orange-peel—had done him the honour to applaud 
would be repeated every evening until further notice, than a fearful smash 
behind the curtain brought Mr. Macdarty’s eloquence and presence of 
mind to a pause together. 

“Now,” said Mr. Maedarty, just as Guzzelridge entered, ‘‘ who has 
done this bit of gag while I was spaking ? who dare gag me /” 

The wild girl of the Alleghanies rushed into Guzzelridge’s arms the 
moment she saw him, and effected a theatrical faint. 

“ Guzzy!’’ she gasped—“ Carlotta!” he shrieked—* what ith it ?” 

The faiut was artistical, and ought to have raised her salary. 

“Who dare gag me ?” roared Mr. Macdarty again; “ who threw that 
property across the stage ?” 

No one replied. All were silent, from the bandit to the baron. “ Was 
it you, sir?’ and he turned to the comedy man; “ain’t I always been 
respictfully grave over you? And you, sir,” he added, addressing the 
Star, whose name always appeared in big letters in the bills, as the most 
astonishing genius of art, “ did I ever insult you, sir? did I ever laugh 
at your tragedy—though God knows that’s comic enough ?—no, sir+— 
then—then—get the coffin ready for the “ Carpenter of Rouen ; and 
thank this gintleman I say no more. Well, sir,” he said to Guzzel- 
ridge, ‘as you ask me” (though he hadn’t asked him at all), “ I'll take 
a cigar, the scene-shifter shall bring the brandy-and-water—— twelve 
glasses, all with sugar, Bill, you know—and now let's shake hands, 
and be frinds, and no more gag!” 

And as there was no more “ gag,” we must leave Mr. Guzzelridge 
Spankie for tlie moment to his own devices. 
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Wuen I entered the doctor’s room on the following morning, the old 
man was sitting, contrary to his custom, with his hands before him, doing 
nothing, and his glassy eyes fixed upon the wall opposite. He looked 
round, however, when I opened the door, :as if the noise I made had 
startled him out of sleep. ‘Come here, Mitterkamp, I want you,” said 
he, rising, and laying his hand upon my shoulder. “I must go and see 
her myself. Nothing but the testimony of own eyes will convince 
me that it is‘my niece. Will yougowithme?”’ His voice had a harsh, 
forced tone as he said this, and his usual nervous exclamation was want- 
ing. I looked at him to see what this change might mean, but his face 
was expressionless, and, without waiting for my acquiescence to his re- 
quest, he drew his:arm through mine. “I have ordered a carriage to be 
ready,” he said; and we went out together. 

A pale sunlight was struggling through the fast flymg clouds, as if it 
wanted to tell us that ere long it would shime forth again in all its 
beauty, and quite dispel the mournful clouds that now covered the sky. 

The old man’s step did not falter on entering the chamber of death, 
but he let go my arm, and, with a few quick strides, stood opposite the 
bed. Not a muscle of his face moved as his eyes rested on the white form 
of Margaret, and there remained fixed as if bound by some strange 
fascination. I watched him from a hittle distance with feelings of 
wonder. Could his stillness betoken sorrow, or was he contemplating each 
line and feature of the poor girl’s face that they might henceforth be 
firmly graven on his mind? I did not like to disturb him, and held my 
breath, for even that might have been heard, so still was the apartment. 
Presently a sigh escaped the old man’s lips; the charm which bound 
him was broken; he went up to the pillow, ran his hand over the cold 
features, muttering in a-childish tone, ‘‘ Margaret ; yes, yes, it is she !” 
And then he turned away. “ We can leave her now— it is all over.” 

In the pocket of poor Margaret’s dress was found a volume of 
Werther. The pages were stuck together and saturated, but on the 
inner side of the binding she ‘had scribbled the words, “ Let no one be 
aceused of my death ; I die of my own free will, and for a sample of my 
sufferings read this book.” And a little lower down was written: “ The 
water is dancing and sparkling to meet me; one spring and J shall be 
free from all that torments me here.” 

The old doctor took the book : it was memento of his niece; and, by 

the teader way in which he held it, I felt that he would never part from 
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that torn, despoiled little volume; nor did he, for it was found wrapped 
carefully in paper beneath his pillow when he died. 

To this sad event I attribute a serious illness whieh attacked the 
old man very shortly after the funeral of poor Margaret. He had always 
been subject to fainting fits, and these increased n him to sucha 
degree that it was scarcely safe to permit him to'be alone for:more ‘than 
a quarter of an hour ata time. His nervous irritability was also great! 
augmented, and this made him very hard to please, and a source of me 
annoyance to those who were constantly with him. The whole ‘business 
was now thrown entirely upon me, and this was to my advantage, as I 
could tearn more, and have every opportunity of winning the eonfidence 
“Pepe aiivmaks capacitated by her 

His poor wife was for some time in itated excessive gTi 
from exerting herself to resume her household rat and, eee a 
self up in her room, gave way to her sorrow and to: mamy bitter self-re- 
proaches for not having watched more carefully over Margaret. Poor 
woman, she could not have stopped the course of morbid tendencies such 
as those her niece possessed had she tried. Her judgmemt and powers 
of will were not such as would have weight in a ease ke Margaret’s; 
they eould not have offered the counterbalaneing influence that was 
necessary, and, perhaps, if she had discovered what was working im her 
niece’s mind, she would only have hastened the climax in her zeal to 
avert it. As it was, however, the good old lady never did notice what 
was passing in the minds of those areund her, it was quite as much as 
she could do to find owt what was on the surface, and obvious to all. It 

ined me to see her give way to such unmerited self-upbraidings, but 
= could | offer her consolation? I thought of Margaret’s letter to 
me, and whether I was justified in concealing it from her aunt. “If I 
placed it in the old lady’s hands, what effect would it produee? Would 
she cease to condemn her own eonduct so severely in perceiving the true 
condition of her nieee’s mind? Would she be angry with me for m 
share in the sad event?”’ I turned the matter over and over in my mi 
and at last came to the conclusion that she ouglit to see it, eome what 
might. Seizing the first opportunity of finding her alone, I placed the 
letter in her hand; she looked up questioningly in my faee, and I told 
her that it’ was from Margaret, written to me the night before her 
death. 

“To you !” she repeated several times. 

“It was not meant for any eyes save mine ; I would not have given 
it to any one else, but you have been a second mother to her, and have a 
right to know all. Keep this letter; I would rather you had it im your 

ossession, and I leave you at liberty to do exactly what you like with it. 
s such a reeord ought to be destroyed.”’ 

“I could not destroy anything ef Margaret’s,” she sobbed. 

I left her to peruse the letter alone, for I felt I was not equal to the 
task of sitting by in silenee and watching the change of her eountenanee. 
When next we met she was quite calm. The perusal of poor Margaret's 
last outburst of feeling had taken a right effeet—she was soothed by it. 
“You aeted well to give me that letter, Herr Mitterkamp,” she said, 
“and I esteem you for domg so. The cause of my nieee’s death was net 
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what I had imagined, though I confess at one time I did suspect that an 
attachment existed between you.” 

She laid a stress on the word “ between,”’ and that is all she said upon 
this painful subject. I do not think the old doctor ever read the letter; 
doubtless his wife had her reasons for keeping it from him; I will not 
pretend to divine what they were. 

By slow degrees the daily routine of home life again assumed a settled 
aspect ; the presence of the departed was still missed, but grief no longer 

revented the bereaved aunt from taking her accustomed place in the 
Cceeicld and everything went on evenly. 

The doctor was, however, permanently altered : he would never regain 
his former health. I had not judged him capable of entertaining so 
much affection, and now, perhaps, I gave him credit for more than he 

ssessed, as there were other and weighty reasons for this dejection 
which will ere long appear. 

One of the greatest differences remarkable in him was that he bought 
no more china. The house, it is true, was as full as it could hold, but J 
do not think this reason would have deterred him; he might easily have 
obviated the difficulty by placing some of his old favourites in a closet, 
and have gazed on new forms in their place. One day I was returning 

from my morning rounds, and stood in the passage leading to the sitting- _ 
room, ‘when the old lady came out to meet me with a bright smile on her 
face. 

** Have you good news ?” I asked. 

“Yes, to me it is. I do not doubt that you have noticed how ill my 
husband has been all this time. Well, to-day I am sure he is better, for 
he has bought a new piece of china; it is quite a little group, but still 
it is something, and shows us that he is returning to his former self. This 
must be a good sign,” she said, almost gaily. 

“Yes, certainly it is,” I rejoined; and she was happier that day than I 
had seen her for a long while. Poor woman! she little knew what 
troubles hung over her head ; she would not have greeted that mark of 
fresh extravagance with so much glee had she been able to see into 
futurity. We are creatures of the moment; present joys ought to be 
sufficient for us, and he that would lift the veil which hides the future 
with his own hand, is a fool. Let sorrow take its time ; there is enough 
close to us; we need not look onward and see more. However full of 
joy the cup may be, it has always its alloy, and sorrow is a guest in every 
home sooner or later. 

It was the evening of the same day that the purchase of china had 
been made we were together drinking our coffee, and the old doctor sat 
by the table smoking his long pipe—for tobacco was one of his weak- 
nesses. I generally brought him his pipe from its case on the shelf 
behind a group of shepherds ; it was a clay pipe, with a lady modelled 
on it. I suppose the artist intended the head to be graceful, but he had 
fallen short of the inspiration of his genius, and made her a fat Dutch 
woman with hair approaching red. 

The hour spent in smoking and drinking coffee was the old doctor's 
most amiable moment ; it was then he talked most; and if he were under 
the necessity of telling us anything, it always came out then. We had 
been unusually silent ; the old man appeared to be occupied with his own 
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thoughts—indeed, I suppose we all were, if we can designate that con- 
tinuous, undefined something which goes on in the brain when we are 

uiet, as thought. The pipe had been replenished once, and he was in 
) act of raising the cup of smoking black coffee to his lips, when the 
door opened and a man entered. He was a fat, comfortable-looking 
person, with an air of conscious dignity about him that was rather offen- 
sive. He bowed tous, and made known his errand at once by presenting 
an ominous-looking bill to the doctor. I saw the old man wince slightly 
as he took it, and heard that an immediate payment would oblige. 

“Oh, certainly, certainly—hum, hum. Pray take a seat. I am sorry 
I have kept you waiting for your money so long; it was unavoidable, 
however, and I will explain this to you if you will step this way.” 

He rose, and they both quitted the room, The hum of a voice speak- 
ing at great length was plainly audible through the partition, then all 
was quiet, the street door banged, and the old doctor returned to his seat, 
relighted his pipe, but said nothing. I saw that his wife watched him 
anxiously, and she had good redson to do so, for there was an unwonted 
fire burning in his eyes, and he had scarcely been five minutes in the 
room when he fell back in a swoon. We bore him up-stairs, applied the 
usual restoratives, but he did not regain consciousness till quite late at 
night, and then only for a brief space of time, when he again relapsed 
into a swoon even longer than the first. I sat by his bed all night long, 
whilst his wife, half distracted at witnessing so severe an attack, ran 
hither and thither, now for one thing, now another. He was better when 
morning came, but too weak to quit his bed, and this was as well for 
him, as several tradesmen called, asking to see him, and went awa 
grumbling when told that he was ill, and totally unable to see or seal 
with any one. I knew what they wanted, but I forbade the sick man 
being told that he had been inquired for. ‘Towards evening, he insisted 
on getting up and smoking his pipe as usual, and there was no gainsaying 
the doctor when he was bent on a thing. I ventured a word or two of 
remonstrance, but he turned upon me in great anger, telling me to learn 
and not teach. He was quite himself when he first came down, and 
talked a great deal to me about my prospects, but suddenly, in the midst 
of conversation, a pallor overspread his face, he complained of pain in the 
head, and fainted away before I had time to go to his assistance. I[ 
was fearful that this last attack might prove fatal, but he revived, though 
his mind wandered, and he raved all night about some great quantity of 
money he might have had if only he had speculated at the right mo- 
ment. 

“ Never lose an opportunity, that’s my maxim,” he said, repeatedly. 

Towards dawn his reason returned; he recognised us, said he would 
get up and put his things in order; and when I gently forbade him, he, 
did not resist, but lay back, crying like a child. 

There was a loud ringing at the house-bell about ten o’clock, and I 
heard a noise in the passage, so went out to quiet the disturbance, what- 
ever it might be. Five men stood by the door demanding angrily to see 
the doctor. I went up to them and said he was dying; they appeared 
much astonished and shocked at this, and left the house quietly. When 
I returned to the sick-chamber the poor old man was dead, and his wife 
sat weeping by his side, clasping his warm hand in hers. 
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“ Bring him back to me,” she cried, as I approached them. 

‘Madam, he is beyond the reach of human aid,” I said, as gently as 
I could; but the blow was teo heavy for the poor woman, and with a heart- 
rending cry she fell upon the bed. 

Life had scarcely quitted lis frame when a seizure was made of his 
earthly property. Everything went, and his darling china would not pay 
for the debts he had incurred.+ Creditors quarrelled in the room where 
he lay dead, and there was no money to bury him. He had been kind 
to me; I had liked him in spite of his many failings, and I could not stand 
by and see him buried like a pauper. The funeral rites were performed 
with decency; I have at least that satisfaction to look back upon. When 
all was over, my mother prevailed on the widow to come and stay with 
her till something should be arranged for her future comfort. It was like 
my mother’s usual forethought and kindness to do this. She was always 
ready to help the destitute when she had an opportunity. 

The poor doctor’s affairs were very hard to arrange. He had woven 
them into an almost hopeless entanglement, and when the best had been 
done that advice and experience could suggest, not a farthing remained 
for the poor widow. She had no relations living, and was so wrapped 
up in her grief for the few first months, that, in spite of my mother’s 
endeavours to cheer her, she could not realise or understand anything but 
her irreparable loss. She did not seem to comprehend that she was 
literally penniless, and must think of some expedient to live. But as time 
wore on, this sad truth seemed to dawn upon her, and instead of crushing 
her utterly, as would have been supposed, it nerved her to action, and, 
old as she was, she said she was willing and ready to earn her bread 
honestly, even if she were to keep a stall in the market. 

“ How can | ever repay you ?” she said to my mother. “ You have 

erted me all this time for charity. 1 feel humiliated to think that 
it should have happened so, but I could not help it: I was overcome by 
grief. God will reward you.” 

My mother took her hand in hers, and said, so sweetly, 

* Why should you feel humiliated? You have afforded me an oppor- 
tunity of being kind. There is no greater pleasure than this; I am 
therefore indebted to you, and have had my full reward.” 

“Thank you—thank you !” said the poor widow ; and she sobbed forth 
her gratitude upon my mother’s neck. How I loved that gentle face as 
it smiled up at me, whilst those dear lips opened to pour out a torrent of 
consolation, eloquent more in depth of meaning than in flow of words! 
Had not I sobbed out my grief on her shoulder as a child, and had not her 
words healed up the heart-wound better than anything else ? Yes, often; 
and when I saw the poor old woman’s head resting there, I believed as 
surely that she, too, would find comfort in her woe. 

Heaven be praised for having endowed some human beings with a 
power to soothe hidden griefs! All can feel for us and weep with us if 
they will, but there are only a few who have the key to the heart’s 
sanctuary, and know how best to pour in the balm of comfort. I had but 
little letsure at this: time, for it was a sick season in Weimar, and 
business streamed in upon me. My father was pleased with the progress 
DP had made in my profession, and bought the old doctor’s house for me, 
that I might start business in earnest. 
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“‘ To live there, 1 nvust have a housekeeper to take care of my things 
and cook for me,” I suggested to my mother. Who was I to have?) was 
the next great question. We all thought of the poor widow, and yet 
knew not how to ask her to undertake such an office. She might not like 
it, and yet think it her duty to accept. Then, again, I did not like offer- 
ing the situation to any one else without her having the first refusal. 
What was to be done ? 

Whilst in this dilemma a cireumstance occurred which immediately re- 
moved all difficulty. 

Three months had elapsed since the doctor's death. Lis widow was 
still with my mother, helping her in the household, and doing as much 
needlework as she could. "We were at breakfast when a letter was put 
into the poor woman’s hands. She read it directly, and I remarked 
her countenance brightened at first with an expression of pleasure, then 
a shade of gloom chased the passing gleam away. 

‘Leave Weimar !” she exclaimed, mournfully, and placed the letter in 
my mother’s hands. It contained an offer of a situation in Naumburg, 
of much the same description as I could offer her in Weimar. 

“Should you object to leave this town ?” asked my mother. 

“It would cost me a pang to do so. You know we lived here ever 
since I was a girl, and it must be a great wrench that can remove stones 
that have been long embedded in the same spot. I love Weimar ; its 
associations are pleasant to me, and im quitting it I should leave all | 
care for behind me, although all my dear ones, except your kind family, 
have gone hence to the unseen world. I must be very thankful, however, 
that this has been offered to me. I have been a Rodies on you long 
enough, and it will be a satisfaction to me to be able to do something for 
myself.”’ 

Xe If such a situation were offered you in Weimar would you accept it ?” 

‘“‘How can you ask the question? But, alas! no one would have me, 
I fear.” 

“ You mistake,” said my mother; “ oue is even now at your disposal.” 

“Oh, that is too good news to be true! Do not tantalise me with 
false hopes.” 

“I would not do that for worlds ; but what I say is true.’’ And then 
my mother revealed to her what I was in need of, and how glad L should 
be to have her for my housekeeper. I also joyfully eorroborated her 
statement. The poor widow thanked us with the tears streaming down 
her cheeks. She said we were too kind to her—too considerate. “ Let 
me work for him, but let it be to show my eternal gratitude. I cannot 
accept any remuneration at his hands. Give me what is necessary for 
my sustenance, and let me do all that my weak strength can do as a small 
return.” 

We talked for some time about this matter, and at length it was quite 
settled, and we were all happy—happier than we had been for long. 

Why did my thoughts float back to my friend of the cathedral 
tower? Did I think he would have been pleased if he could have 
seen the change which had been worked in me? or did I think I had 
found one of “the sweet-scented flowers that grow by the high road of 
sorrow?” I fear I could not take credit to myself for having found one. 
I wanted some person to take care of my house. The obligation, there- 
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fore, was mutual, but did not my heart glow with admiration to see my 
mother’s happiness at this arrangement ? Had not she the best right to 
have gathered of these flowers r and did not they always cast their fra- 
grance around her? Oh yes, it was pleasure enough to hear her speak- 
ing gaily now that all was settled for the good of each party—for, like a 
true mother, she did not quite lose sight of her son’s interest in her 
anxiety to be kind. We talked of the furniture the house would require, 
and settled some of the multitudinous things I should want. The list my 
mother made out frightened me, and I had to cry out for mercy, for T 
thought if she went on it would extend from our house to the church, 
What an insight into the mazes of housekeeping this first setting up an 
establishment gave me! I was right glad to tell my mother I was too 
much occupied with my own business to think how much I ought to spend 
on the butcher, baker, grocer, &c. &c., and thus to escape by giving her 
carte blanche to do anything and everything she thought proper. 

My establishment was a pattern of a bachelor’s abode, and for the first 
month my room was kept in the neatest possible order; but this could 
not last: I lost everything I wanted particularly to have ready to my 
hand. If I placed a prescription outside my desk at night, it was gone 
in the morning into some corner which my housekeeper considered a fitter 
place for it, but which was certainly very much out of my way, for I had 
to call her to explain whither it had been spirited. This could not con- 
tinue—I Jost so much time in hunting for missing articles—and was at 
last obliged to banish my willing housekeeper from my particular sanctum, 
and restrict her energies to the rest of the house. Having once effected 
this, I understood the true luxury of finding my things where I left them ; 
and though I could no longer be held up as a model to bachelors, I had 
the privilege of being excessively comfortable and at my ease. 

* You want but one thing more, Hans,” said my mother, as she stood 
in the middle of the room looking on her arrangements with pride. 

“ What may that be, mother ?”’ I inquired. 

“ A wife, to keep all my work in order.” 

“ Phui!’ I ejaculated. ‘ Then you should not have given me such a 
good housekeeper.” And I nodded at the old lady, who sat knitting 
in the same corner she used to oceupy when J taught poor Margaret 
English, and she looked up and thanked me for being kind to her (as if I 
could be anything else!), and smiled and cried by turns, for she was 
happy; and so indeed were we all. 
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THE PO AND ITS TRIBUTARIES, 


THE Po is by far the most important river in Italy for magnitude and 
length of course, and hence it has been justly denominated the prince of 
Italian streams. In olden times it received from the Ligurians the ap- 

llation of Bodincus, “the bottomless,” on account of its depth, but it 
appears to have derived its modern name by corruption from its more 
common appellation of Padus. The classic pen of Ovid has immor- 
talised the same river under the name of Eridanus, as consecrated by the 
fall of Phaeton, shaded by his sister poplars, and enriched by their amber 
tears. Diodorus Siculus says, ‘the Padus, which was formerly called 
the Eridanus.” Virgil calls it Eridanus, “ the king of rivers,” and Pro- 
pertius also describes it under the same name: 


Quantum Hypanis Veneto disidet Eridano. 
But Lucan says: 


Sic Venetus, stagnante Pado, fusoque Britannus 
Navigat oceano. 


The Po and its tributaries have obtained such melancholy celebrity as 
the seat of oft-repeated battles, from the time when the Carthaginian 
defeated the Consul Sempronius on the Trebbia, to that when the French 
drove the Austrian host into the Bormida, and that river rolled red 
amidst the corpses of horses and men, that it may some day receive a far 
more significant and gloomy appellation. 

The great plain or valley of the Po constitutes one of the most im- 
portant physical features of Italy. Bounded on the north by the Alps, 
and on the south by the Apennines, both of which ranges have in this 
part of their course a general direction of from west to east, it forms a 
gigantic trough-like basin, which receives the whole of the waters that 
flow from the southern slopes of the Alps, and the northern ones of the 
Apennines. Hence, as Pliny observed long ago, there is Fy any 
other river which, within the same space, receives so many and such im- 
portant tributaries. ‘Those from the north are the most considerable, 
being fed by the perpetual snows of the Alps; and many of these form 
extensive lakes at the points where they first reach the plain, after quit- 
ting which they are deep and navigable rivers, though in some cases still 
very rapid, 

Several of the tributaries to the Po, both from the north and south, 
have a longer course than the stream which is called the Po, but both 
ancients and moderns alike have agreed to recognise as the sources of 
the main river the waters that flow from the old Mons Vesulus, now 
Monte Viso (Plin. iii. 16, s. 20; Mel. ii. 4, s. 4), and which, from thence 
to the Adriatic, has a course of 380 Italian, or 475 Roman miles (Ram- 
poldi, Diz. Topogr. d’Italia, vol. iii. p. 284). After a very short course 
through a mountain valley, this particular stream descends into the plain 
a few miles from Saluzzo—the old capital of the marquisate of same 
name—and from thence flows without interruption through a plain or 
broad level valley all the way to the sea. Its course from Saluzzo, as 
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far as Chivasso, through the district of the ancient Vagienni and Taurini, 
is nearly north-east; but, after rounding the hills of Montferrat it turns 
due east, and pursues this course with but little variation the whole way 
to the Adriatic. 

Descending from one of the highest summits of the Western Alps, it 
receives, on :its,way by Saluzzo and ‘Carignan ;to Turin, many Alpine 
streams, and the number of its tributaries, if »we included the .smaller 
streams, would be almost inealeulable. The main tributaries within 
Piedmont are, however, from the north, the ‘Chiusone ,(Cluswws), not 
noticed by Pliny, ‘but the name of which is found in the Tabula; the 
Dora Riparia, the Duria, commonly called .Duria Minor; the Stura; 
the Orco (Orgus); the Dora Baltea (Duria Major, or Bantica), one of 
the greatest of all the tributaries of ‘the Po; the Sesia (Sesistes) ; and 
the Ticino (Ticinus), flowing from Lago Maggiore, the ancient Lacus 
Verbanus. From the south it receives the Varila, Mairo, and Grana,; 
the Tanaro (Tanarus), a large river which has itself received the im- 
portant tributary stream of the Stura ; the Belbo; the Bormida, fed by 
the Ocha and other tributaries; and lastly, the Scrivia,:a .considerable 
stream, the ancient ‘name of which is unknown, and these tributaries 
bring with them almost all the waters of the Maritime Alps and ad- 
joining tract of the Ligurian Apennines, the Tuscan Apennines pouring 
their springs and floods into the same great stream by the Trebia 
(Tréebbia), flowing by Piacenza (Placentia), the Taro (Tarus), the Enza 
(Nicia), and other less important rivers. ‘Though flowing, for the most 
part, through a great plain, the Padus thus derives the great mass of its 
waters directly ‘from great mountain ranges, and ‘the consequence is that 
it is always a strong, rapid, and turbid stream, ‘and has been in all ages 
subject ‘to violent mundations. 


Proluit insano contorquens vertice silvas, 
Fluviorum rex Etidanus, camposque per omnes 
Cum stabulis armenta tulit. 


The chief Lombardian tributaries are Lambro (Lamber, or Lamibrus), a 
comparatively insignificant stream, which has not its sources in the High 
Alps ; the Adda (Addua), flowing ‘from the Lacus Larius, now Lago di 
Como. ‘The Serio, a tributary of the Adda, is also a river of consider- 
able strategic importance. Next the Oglio (Ollius), which flows from 
the Lago d’Iseo (Lacus Sebinus), and brings with it the tributary waters 
of the Mella (Mela) and Chiese (Clusius); and, lastly, the Mincio 
(Mincius), flowing from the Lago di Garda, or Lacus Benaeus. ‘he 
Adige (Athesis), although not positively a tributary'to the Po, is, hydro- 
graphically considered as well as strategically, within ‘the ‘basin of the 
latter great river, as indeed may be said of the Bacchiliogne, the Brenta, 
the ‘Piave, and the Tagliamento, and other small streams that descend 
from the Tyrolese Alps into the Upper Adriatic. With regard to the 
Adige, it communicates at various points by artificial eanals with the 
Adigetto, Bianco, and Po. ‘The same kind of intereommunication, espe- 
cially between the lagunes, existed in the ‘time of Pliny, and that author 
distinctly reckons the mouth of the ‘Padus to extend ‘from Ravenna to 
Altirum, both of which cities stood in'the lagunes, and were built on piles, 
in thesame manner as the modern Venice. ‘The earliest works in -em- 
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banking the various arms and channels of the delta of the Po, for pro- 
¢ection against inundation as well as of constructing artificial cuts and 
channels, ‘both for carrying off its superfluous waters and for:purposes of 
. Communication, are ascribed to the Etruscans, and from that time to the 
t day they shave been carried on with occasional interruptions. 

, in addition to these artificial changes, the river has from time to 
time burst tts banks and ‘forced ‘for itself new channels, or diverted the 
mass of its waters into those which were previously unim nt. The 
most remarkable of these changes took place in 1152, when the main 
stream:of the ‘Po, which then flowed south of Ferrara, suddenly changed 
its course, and has ever since flowed about three miles north of that city. 

The tributaries to the right bank of the Po, derived ‘from Parma, 
Modena, and the states of Rome, are, after the Trebbia, the Taro 
(Tarus), the Enza (Nicia), the Seechia, the Gabellus of Pliny, but also 
called ‘Secia, the Panaro (Scultenna), the two great Modenese rivers, and 
the Reno (Rhenus), the river of Bologna, and to which may be added 
several smaller streams—viz.°the Idiee (Idex), the Sillaro (Silarus), the 
Santerno (Vatrenus), and the Sinno (Sinnus), all of which discharge 
themselves into the southern arm of the Po, now called the Po di Primaro, 
and anciently known as the Spineticum Ostium, below the point where 
the said arm separates ‘from the main stream. ‘This is what brings the 
great ‘Valli di;Commacchio within the delta of the Po, and which delta 
extends in-modern times from the Porto di Primaro, north of Ravenna, 
to the Laguna of ‘Venice. 

The ‘Po and itstributaries not only give life and fertility to Piedmont, 
Lombardy, Venice, Parma, Modena, and the district of Bologna, which 
without would ‘be a desert, but they also constitute, with the exception of 
eertain Aipine passes and ravines, and certain seaports and maritime 
defiles, the whole of the military or strategic defences. The towns, and 
forts, and strongholds, renowned in antiquity, or celebrated in modern 
times, and the bridges of sad and fatal reuown of old, or in our own days, 
arevall along the:river lines. The Po flows in one continuous direction, 
the tributaries fromthe north or south flow generally at right angles to 
that direction, and henee all armies moving through these realms must 
necessarily be bounded by the Po on one side and the Alps on the other, 
or by the Po on one side and the Apennines on the other, and every 
transverse stream becomes a line of defence, to which further strength 
has been imparted :in almost every instance by artificial works. 

Hence it is that all the strong places in North Italy are arranged along 
the fluviatile lines, and any writer who would endeavour, as is upfortu- 
nately so often the case, to convey an idea of the strategic features of the 
country, and who proeeeds to the description of forts and strong places 
without :premising this great and simple fact, involves himself and the 
reader in inextricable confusion. One newspaper correspondent, lately 
writing of ‘Ivrea, on the Dora Baltea, one of the greatest of all the tribu- 
taries of the Po, said it must not be confounded with the Dora Riparia, 
one of the rivers of Turin! It is utterly impossible that a clear eoncep- 
tion of the progress of the present war can be arrived at without a know- 
ledge of this great peculiarity of the country. In Turin, Alessandria, 
Milan, and some other places, we have a combination of essentials to 
power, prosperity, and resistance—an intermediate position between 
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rivers, with dominating points around, so that the town forms a centre to 
a chain of strongholds; but in most cases, as at Casale and elsewhere, the 
dominating points are as subservient to the fluviatile system as in other 
cases the marshes are, as at Mantua, where there are no rising lands or 
rocks. Without the river system, the dominating points on which 
Novara, Mortara, Asti, Vercelli, Voghera, and other similarly situated 
towns stand would be but hills on the plain, or, as at Turin, hills grouped 
to no defensive purpose. The rivers give to them and to the surrounding 
country at once strength and vitality. They forbid approach, or protect 
retreat ; they fertilise the land, and wash while they supply the towns 
and villages. If from these circumstances the towns and strongholds of 
North Italy were so formidable when isolated as in feudal, episcopal, and 
burgher times, how much more powerful ought they to be when arranged 
as they are along the course of deep and rapid streams, when they are all 
brought into co-relation by one active force, under one supreme head, 
whether for purposes of defiance or defence? In such a country, the 
Fabian tactics of operating on the defensive are the most wise, if not the 
most brilliant; for if the losses of the enemy are great even at each new 
and hard-fought success, a number of victories may be crowned by the 
extinction of the invading army. 

Whenever the King of Sardinia ascends the hill of Superga to visit the 
vaults beneath which, since more than a century, the relics of his fathers 
are laid, standing on the dome of its lofty basilica, about fifteen hundred 
feet above the walls of Turin, and between four and five miles to the 
south-east of that city, he can, at a single glance, survey no less than 
three-fourths of his continental dominions. All but Savoy, which lies 
west of the Alps, and the country of Nice and duchy of Genoa—that 
Genoa which was ceded to Piedmont to prevent the French turning the 
Alps, and which has been perverted into a landing-place for an hereditary 
spoliator—bordering on the Mediterranean, on the southern slopes of the 
Maritime Alps and Apennines, all the fairest and wealthiest, the most 
compact and interesting, part of his territories lies stretched out like a 
map at his feet, in a vast circle, shut in on three sides—north, west, and 
south—by one uninterrupted mountain chain; whilst, on the fourth, or 
eastern side, the view is lost in the vastness of the plain. All this extent 
of country forms the upper region of the great valley of the Po, the 
western division of Northern Italy. 

Within a distance of thirty to fifty miles the crescent of the Alps and 
Apennines, from the cloud-like summit of Monte Rosa to the Pass of the 
Bochetta above Genoa, rises clear and vivid, a mountain range more than 
four hundred miles in length ; so distinctly sometimes, in the ineffable 
a, of that Italian atmosphere, that the foremost bluffs and cliffs, 

ere insensibly sloping, there towering loftily over the plain, with their 
castles, towns, convents, and sanctuaries perched on their crests, would 
almost seem to come within reach of the beholder’s hand, although the 
nearest of them—the hill on which the royal castle of Rivoli stands—is 
little less than eight miles from the capital. 

Towards the south-west the sapphire-hued pyramid of Monte Viso 
shoots up, @ mountain unlike all others—a conspicuous object here, no 
less than at the end of most streets in Turin, no less than from any other 
part of the country—familiar to the eye and heart of every Piedmontese, 
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as to the Swiss or Tyrolese, is the spire of his native church. The Po 
springs from the three fountains on the northern slopes of this moun- 
tain, in a lonely spot called Il Piano del Re, at a height of six thousand 
three hundred me thirty-three feet above the sea-level, about a middle 
altitude from the summit itself of the parent mountain. It dashes thence 
down to the plain between Revel and Saluzzo, descending more than five 
thousand two hundred feet in a course of twenty-one miles. It is lost in 
the sands near Revel, and thence gushes forth again, winding east and 
north, till it reaches the walls of Turin. 

The whole length of the Val di Po Proper does not exceed there 
twenty-one miles, Its uppermost valleys, with those of Vraita and Maira, 
formed the territory of Saluzzo, and the old capital of the Marqnisate 
lies on the slope of a hill, a foremost hill far advanced into the plain, at 
a short distance from the right bank of the river. Below Saluzzo the 
river rolls its broad waters across the plain, leaving Carmagnola on the 
right, and Carignano (which gives its name to the present royal family) 
on the left, and reaches at last that sweet range of hills which, from 
Moncalieri to Superga, runs all along its right bank, as if wooing Turin 
on the opposite side—a lovely region, which the Turinese call La Col- 
lina, and which they have studded all over with a thousand glitterin 
villas, most of them to be reached by a few minutes’ walk across the 
stream. ‘This same hill-range continues to vary the scenery all alon 
the ancient territory of Montferrat, as far as its capital, Casale, mene 
ing southward over the territory of Chieri and Asti, and from a culmi- 
nating point, like Superga, bearing resemblance to a vast sea of swelling 
mountains, with almost every summit crowned by its village or castle, 
convent or church. 

The Po is only a picturesque river in its native Piedmont. Below 
Casale—the fortress at its junction with the Sesia, with its bridge of 
Trassinetto, and Valenza, the advance fort and bridge of Alessandria, 
and along by Tortona and Voghera—the right bank becomes as flat as 
the left. The monotony of its rich but swampy grounds, reedy banks, 
and vast but shallow, murky waters, is hardly relieved by those long 
rows of Lombardy poplars characteristic of a lower Italian landscape. 
The smaller towns on its banks are dull, though thriving; and the 
principal cities—Pavia, Piacenza, Cremona, Ferrara—seem struck with 
the gloom that pervades a doomed country, and bear a look of more than 
Italian decay. 

But the upper plain of the Po, above Turin—the level grounds of 
Saluzzo and Piedmont Proper, between Pinerolo, Cavour, Busca, and 
Cuneo on the left side, and Mondovi, Cherasco, Poirino, Chieri, and 
Moncalieri on the right, with the towns of Fossano, Savigliano, Racco- 
nigi, and others between them—is a region of unsurpassed beauty as 
well as fertility. So are, indeed, the districts of the Lower Canavese, 
and the plains below Ivrea, Biella, and around Vercelli and Novara; so 
likewise the famous battle-fields round Alessandria: the country every- 
where dotted with villages, especially on the high and drier (Anis 
glittering white and vivid above the unfading green of the plains. Most 
of the Piedmontese towns are built at the foot of the mountains. They 
sit gracefully, coquettishly as it were, all round the magic circle, each on 
its own mountain knoll, gazing at, or laid out for the mutual admiration 
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of;.one: another. Choice has been made of theview from the 
as being perhaps the most central. But from any of the tops of the hills: 
about Turin, from any of the spires or turrets around the great moun- 
tain range, from Mondovi or Cuneo, from Pinerolo or Saluzzo, or from: 
the distant singular rock of Cavour, rising all alone: in the plain, half 
way between the two last-named towns, and full four miles from the last 
spurs of the Alps from any of the castlesin the Canavese, or from the 

of Ivrea or Biella, the view is almost: everywhere equally com- 
prehensive, the panorama everywhere gorgeous: and’ vast. 

Glancing northwards from Monte Viso, the eye descries the long 
brown chainof Mont Genévre, like a gigantie brown wall ; and:still fur- 
ther, the snowy summits of Mont Cenis, with the high road to France 
striking up the Valley: of Susa, almost due west: of the capital.. In that 
great gap of the Valley of Susa, watered by the Dora: Riparia, and where 
the receding mountains allow the view to penetrate into the very heart 
of the Alps, nature seems to have thrown open the main portals of Italy; 
and there, in fact, at the entrance of the valley, where yonder wondrous 
structure, half fortress, half convent, called the Sagra di San Michele; 
rears its Titanic walls on a thousand-feet precipice, the Lombards esta- 
blished their Chiusa, the frontier bulwarks against Frankish invasions, 
If the valley of the Dora Riparia has. its Comba di Susa, so that of 
the Clusone, by which one of the roads: of Mont Genévre effects its 
descent, has its Fenestrelles, and. at its entranee the stronghold of: 
Pinerolo. 

From Monte Viso to Mont Cenis are the mountains that: belong: more: 
immediately to the Piedmontese district, and which were called the 
Taurinian and Cottian Alps—the home Alps of Turin. From Mont 
Cenis to Mont Iseran, to the Little St. Bernard and. Mont Blane, the 
chain assumes the name of Graian or Grecian Alps. As the: sublime: 
region of Mont Blane is approached, the Alps fall back and turn majes- 
tically eastwards. The sovereign mountain: itself: is. invisible from 
Superga, owing to the prodigious height of the ridges: that branch out 
from the: main chain; and behind these same stupendous ridges, the 
eternal and all but pathless peaks of Mont Velan,. Mont Combin, and 
Mont Cervin suecessively bound the view, till at last Monte Rosa is 
reached—a thoroughly Italian mountain, standing out foremost in the 
chain—the very cross in that Alpine diadem visible to the whole of 
Piedmont and Lombardy. From Mont Blane to Monte Rosa:the chain 
bears the name of the Pennine Alps. From Monte Rosa; again, the 
great crest turns to the north-east, and is lost to, view; it follows the 
same direction as the Simplon Pass, till it terminates-at the-St. Gothard, 
the central mass of what is called the chain of the Lepontian or Adular 


Alps. 
if we go back to Monte Viso, and hence turn to the south-east, we 
have the Southern, or Maritime Alps sweeping widely round, down to 
the Col di Tenda, east of which, and at some point that has never been 
clearly. defined, the Alpine chain insensibly merges into the Apennines, 
the smooth blue crest of the latter mountains beautifully contrasting with 
the brown and jagged appearance of the rocky. masses above Tenda. The 
—— run at first north-east along shore to Savona; thence they 
an almost straight easterly direction up to the heights of Genoa, 
pressing close upon the sea on the southern side, but on the north 
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throwing” out branches towards: Acqui, Novi, Tortona,, Bobbio, and 
Voghera, assuming’ more: i nt altitudes on entering: the: terri 
of Piacenza and Parma. Thus: it is that within thes wliole: circle. of 
Piedmont: Proper the waters: flow down: from all the: summits, on either 
side; towards: a: common centre, to blend their floods with the main 
stream of the Po. 

The-minor Dora; or: Dora Riparia, has its origin in several distinct 
brauches:'on Mont Genévre'; it passes at Cesanne the carriage-road of 
tliat. mountain-pass, and from Oulx, Salabertrand, and Exilles, it. de- 
scends to'Susa. Here it blends: its. waters with those of the Cenise, a 
brook coming: down from: the valley of the Novalesa, and the greatest 
of: the Alpine: roads; that of Mont Cenis:. Below Susa the valley is 

and its lower grounds. form a level seldom less than half a mile in 
breadth; it somewhat contracts: itself at the old Lombard Chiuse,. be- 
tween. two great mountains—the Pircheriano, or Swine Hill, on the 
right, the Civrari, or Goat Hill, on the left—the gates. of Italy from. the 
remotest:ages::: hence, below the Sagradi San, Michele, the: river rolls 
widely into the plain, under tlie castle-crowned heights of Avigliana, and 
Rivoli;. bringing freshness; and! purity to Turin, the streets of which it is 
daily allowed. to overflow. 

Not: far from the sources'‘o the Dora Riparia, but separated. from 
them: by: the Col di Sestriéres, are. those of the Chiusone. Its, valley 
bears«suecessively the name of: Val di Pragelato, Fenestrelles, and! Perosa; 
near’the: latter place the Chiusone receives the waters of the Germanasea, 
winch flows down the-valley of San Martino; and. below Pinerolo, the 
capital of the:district, it joins the Pelice, which brings down the. tribute 
of the Val di Lucerna;. with that.of the minor glens: called. the Val 
d’Angrogna:and: Val di Rora. 

Proceeding north-eastwards we have the Stura di Lanzo, of no his- 
torical interest, except as with the Chiusone, Dora Riparia, and others, 
one of the Waldensian rivers, to which the valour of those perseeuted 
racesshave attached a sad'and glorious interest. There are no less than 
fonr Sturas.in Piedmont. In this instance, three deep valleys join near 
Lanzo; and their waters unite to form the Stura di Lanzo, whieh: flows 
into the open: plain, and after a course of about fifty-four miles, enters 
the Po, about. two miles east of Turin, opposite to the very foot of the 
hill. of Superga. 

South: of the Val d’Aosta, from which it is. separated by the huge 
ridge: of; the Col de Cogne, and taking its start from the mass of Mont 
Iseran, the river Orco comes:down, tumbling, raging madly from, crag 
to crag; the most boisterous stream in the Alps. Its. two valleys. of 
Ceresola, or Locana, and of Soano, meet at Pont, and hence the riverruns 
through the Canavese, or province of Ivrea, a. populous and thriving, but 
obseure; district, none of the boroughs of which, such as Pont, Cuorgné, 
Castellamonte, Aglié, or Rivarolo, can raise any pretensions to the dig- 
nity of'towns- ‘The Orco rushes out into the plain of Cuorgné, and. ends 
its course at Chivasso. 

The: Dera Baltea receives all the southern waters of Mont Blanc in 
that beautiful basin which bears the name of the Val d’Aosta, shut in, not 
only, between the two sides of the great angle formed here by. the main 
chain, but also by long ridges, which starting on the one: side from 
Mont Cervin and Monte Rosa, and on the other from Mont Iseran, 
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effectually cut off that sequestered region from the rest of Piedmont. 
The river bathes the Roman city of Aosta, at the meeting of the two 
roads of the Little and Great St. Bernard; hence, issuing from the valley 
below the Fort de Bard and Pont St. Martin, it flows on to Ivrea, where 
it reaches the plain, and runs at last into the Po, at Crescentino, after a 
course of one hundred and twenty-nine miles. 

The Sesia is a fine pure stream, having its sources in Monte Rosa, 
whence the united rivulets flow down the Val Sesia, a region of retiowned 
beauty, pass the far-famed sanctuary of Varallo, with its forty-six chapels, 
the pride of Alpine artists, and after contracting itself between Borgo 
Sesia and Serravalle, at Ponte San Quirico, the limit of Val Sesia Proper, 
the river breaks forth into the plain between Gattinara and Romagno. 
About a mile above Vercelli, where the railroad from Turin to Novara 
crosses the Sesia, it receives the Cervo and Elvo, the streams that come 
down from Biella and its famous sanctuaries of Cropa and Graglia, and 
after a course of one hundred and seventeen miles, it enters the Po below 
Vercelli, at a great bend of the main river, about six miles below the 
fortress of Casale, the old capital of Montferrat. 

Lastly, we have the Ticino, the great limitrophal river between Pied- 
mont and Lombardy. ‘This great stream has its sources in the glaciers 
of St. Gothard ; it comes down from Airolo, at the foot of that great 
mountain-pass, traverses the Val Levantina, and bathes the main part of 
the Italian-Swiss canton which bears its name. Below Bellinzona, and 
from Magadino to Sesto Calende, it expands into the Lago Maggiore. 
On the plain the river leaves Novara at a distance of about eight miles 
from its right bank; it comes closer to the frontier town of Vigevano, 
and at length flows past the walls of Pavia, on the opposite, or Lom- 
bard, side, and is lost in the Po, about five miles to the south-east of 
that city. 

A great branch of the Ticino—the Tosa, Toce, or Toccia—comes 
down the Val d’Ossola, collecting all the waters of the several great 
valleys of that elevated region. It meets, at the bridge of Crevala, the 
Simplon road, and then enters the Val d’Ossola, properly so called, pass- 
ing thence into Lake Maggiore, in sight of the Borromean Isles, the 
vaunted paradise of Northern Italy. Near this very spot, at Gravellona, 
the waters of the Tosa mingle with those which a short outlet brings up 
from the south, from the lake of Orta, that lonely, lovely lake, with its 
sanctuary on the hill, with its hallowed isle of San Giulio, now so sweetly 
slumbering in its bosom, but the scene of great events in olden times, 
the capital of a Lombard duchy, and the stronghold of a heroine-queen, 
Gisla, the wife of Berengarius II., King of Italy, who there withstood 
all the might of the first Otho of Germany. 

From the woody mountains that mirror themselves on the calm waters 
of Orta, on the western and southern banks above Borgomanero, and from 
the lowest hills at the foot of Lake Maggiore, at Agrate, spring two 
minor streams, the Agogna and the Terdoppio, both of which run past 
the walls of Novara and Mortara, the former to the right, the latter to 
the left of these towns; and below these, they roll lazily over the rice- 
= of the fat province of Lomellina—those rice-grounds which 

re, as well as in the lower lands of Vercelli and Novara, and through- 


out Lombardy, yield so much wealth at the expense of so awful an 
amount of human life. 
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From the Dora Baltea to the east and south the course of the rivers 
becomes shorter and shorter, and the slope of the valleys more abrupt. 
This is the case with the Orco, Stura, Dora Riparia, Chiusone, Vraita, 
Maira, and Groma. The course of the Chiusone, the longest of the 
Waldensian streams, does not exceed sixty miles ; and from the French 
frontier on the summit of the Alps, as, for instance, at the Col de 
YAbries, to La Torre or Lucerna, where the Pelice, a tributary to the 
Chiusone, breaks forth into the plain, is only a four or five hours’ 
walk. 

South of the Vraita, Maira, and Groma, from the gorges of the 
Maritime Alps, at the Col d’Argentiera, springs the Stura di Demonte, 
a river boasting a somewhat longer course, and rising to greater im- 
portance. The Stura has been the theatre of great deeds of arms 
during the French wars of olden times. Along its banks are the forts 
of the Barricades, Vinadio, Demonte, and Rocca Sparviera, some of 
them still capable of defence, but mostly in ruins. Below Rocca Spar- 
viera, and opposite to the Borgo San Delinane: where a shrine dedicated 
to that martyr-bishop still stands on a spot hallowed by his blood, the 
river comes to a level ground extending about four miles, and termi- 
nating in a tongue of land, at the confluence of the Stura with its tribu- 
tary the Gesso. Here is the site of the ancient citadel of Cuneo, now 
dismantled: the two rivers flow like great natural moats on either side 
beneath its bulwarks, and join immediately below them. Before it 
reaches Cuneo, and under the very abbey of San Dalmazzo, the Gesso 
is joined by the Vermenagna, a torrent which has its sources at the Col 
di Tenda, and runs down by the side of the old carriage-road from Nice. 
Below Cuneo, the Stura traverses the plain, past Forsano, and after a 
course of ninety miles, ends in the Tanaro at Cherasco. 

The latter named river, together with the Pesio, the Ellero, the Cor- 
saglio, and other tributaries, has its rise at the junction of the Alps with 
the Apennines. The heights of Ormea, Ceva, and Mondovi, from 
which those various rivers flow, received high renown from the exploits 
of the French republicans in 1796. The Tanaro, after its confluence 
with the Ellero and Pesio, flows on to the Cherasco, where it is joined 
by the Stura; thence it winds through a labyrinth of hills, between 
Alba and Asti, and comes down to the great plain of Alessandria and the 
fields of Marengo—a plain enclosed by the Montferrat hills on one side, 
and the last outskirts of the Apennines of Novi, Tortona, and Voghera 
on the other. Before it reaches Alessandria, the Tanaro has already re- 
ceived the tribute of the Belbo; immediately below the city it is joined 
by the Bormida, the several branches of which come down from the 
famed hills of Montenotte, Dego, and Millesimo, and unite a short dis- 
tance above Acqui, an old Roman bath, and one of the chief towns of 
Montferrat. The Tanaro, at Alessandria, swollen by all these streams, 
has obtained the importance of a great river, and it is rather as a rival 
than as a follower that it enters the Po, a few miles below Alessandria, 
under the hills of Valenza. ‘ 

It was the abundant supply of waters from the Bormida and Tanaro 
that suggested to the Romans the site of their Cwsarea ; and to the 
warriors of the Lombard League of old the idea of building their main 
stronghold of Alessandria, or Alexandria, at their confluence in 1168. 
It was owing to the same advantageous position that Napoleon designed 
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to make that. city the strongest place in North Italy, and that Louis 
Napoleon III. made it his: head-quarters.on first occupying Piedmont in 
May, 1859. 

East of the Bormida,.and of the Orba its tributary, are the sources 
of. the: Scrivia, a small river, but which derives great strategic importance 
from its confronting Alessandria, its washing Tortona. and: Castelnuovo, 
and from the circumstanee that alang its upper valley rans: the hight road 
and the-railroad from Genoa to Turin.. The railroad turns off at Ser. 
ravalle to Novi and Alessandria, whilst the Scrivia flows onwards to the 
Po, which it enters very nearly opposite the spot at which: the Novarese 
stream,.the Agogna, has. its-confluence. 

Several small streams flow into the Po between the Serivia’and the 
Trebbia, both renowned: in. military history. The: first of these: is the 
Staffora, which, after passing under the bastions of the grim old feudal 
eastle of Varzi, breaks.forth into the plain under another of those dilapi- 
dated towns of old Italy, Iria: or Voghera. The undulating district 
around Casteggio and Montebello is watered by its own rivulet,.as is also 
the case’ with Broni and Stradella,. whieh boast.of the Verza, whilst 
the equally insignificant. Bardonezza. marks the limits of the Pied- 
montese territory. Beyond we have the Tidone and Trebbia, both 
also frontier streams‘in a. military point.of view. They have both their 
sources. in-Piedmont.; but. after no very long: course they enter the terri- 
tory, ofi Piacenza; to which they properly belong. On the left, or Sar- 
dinian side of the Trebbia, where that stream for several. miles marks 
the boundary. between the two countries, rises-the famous: monastery of 
Bobbio,. founded. in the year 612 by the renowned British monk St. 
Columbanus, one of the greatest monastic establishments, of Italy in 
the middle ages. ’ 

The. streamlets that flow into the Po between the Serivia. and the 
Trebbio do not derive their strategic importance: from their own magni- 
tude, but. from the important fact of their bemg flanked by the Po on the 
one side and .the:outskirts of the Apennines.on the-other, which. thus leave 
a narrow band of territory between them well adapted,.as has been shown 
upon several: memorable oecasions, for displays of military prowess in 
anticipation of any forward:movements-of an invading-force towards Pavia 
ar Piacenza, or of an. intermediate movement on Milan by crossing the 
Po, at.or near. Stradella,.and between:the two Lombardian strongholds. 

All around this. great.upper valley of the:Po, encircled as it is: by moun- 
tains-on every side, ever. since the House of Savoy first put. forth their 
claims to the proud appellation of. guardians of the Alps, they have always 
striven. to add all the resources: of art to the mountain and river fortifica- 
tions: which Nature: had reared up for their defence. Every valley, except 
where-the.rock.and glacier scarcely allow a:path. for the chamois and its 
hunter, has been barred by fortresses, most. of which could defy all the 
efforts. of the most enterprising armies of Europe. 

On the south, the Apennine defiles were made all safe by the positions 
of Montenotte and Dego, by Mondovi and Millesimo: The: valley of the 
Stura was closed, ini its upper region. by. Demonte and. the: Barricades ; 
further down Cuneo effectually stopped the- way, not only. against that 
valley, but also against those of Gesso and Vermenagna; interrupting all 
communication through the Col.di'Tendw; that road. was further secured, 
on the southern side, by the forbidding defile of Saorgio North of the 
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Stura, the valleys of the Grana and Maira were guarded by impassable 
mountains ; that of Vraita, where its two branches of Chianale and. 
Bellino meet, was defended by Castel Delfino. For the valley of the Po, 
the inaccessible Monte Viso was deemed a sufficient safeguard. At the 
very sources of the Pelici, the dismal fort of Mirabone was reared —a fort 
perched so high, and in so bleak. a climate, that a. French garrison, for-- 

tten there, died of cold and hunger to a man in. 1795. 

The valley of the Chiusone boasted, and still boasts, its Fenestrelles— 
a line of five forts running up the hill-side, joined together by, a great 
staircase four thousand steps high, roofed all over with bomb-proof arches: 
But as the Upper Val Chiusone belonged for a long time to the French,, 
the whole mountain crest between that valley and the:Combe, or valle 
of Susa,, the heights of the Col de l’Assiette and Col dell Orsiera were all: 
bristling with walls and bastions, almost on the level, with: the limit: of 
perpetual snows—a battle-field above the clouds, which both the French: 
and the Piedmontese repeatedly bathed with their best blood. In the 
Upper Val di Susa itself, the Fort Exilles was intended; to shut. up, 
the road from Mont Genévre, and on the heights of Susa the impregnable: 
Brunette was raised as a bulwark both against that and Mont Cenis,. 
But the fate of these, as well as of other Piedmontese fortresses; was. to) 
fall. by peace, after having withstood all the enemy’s efforts:in. war,.as the: 
French, always jealous of the security of Italy, invariably exacted the: 
demolition of these strongholds in the preliminaries. of a treaty with, 
Sardinia. The-pass of Mont Cenis is now. defended on the Savoy. side-by 
Fort. |’Esseillon. 

Above Susa the three valleys of Lanzo and.those of Locana.and Soana, 
were considered too inaccessible by nature to need the aid. of human eon 
trivance ; but the valley of Aosta, towards its end. at Pont. St.. Martin, 
was guarded by the Fort de Bard—that. fort whieh had well+nigh frus- 
trated all the prodigies of Bonaparte’s march across the Great: St.. Bernard! 
in: 1800, and would indeed have utterly stopped and. compelled. him, to 
a retreat—a retreat fraught with destruction——but for the imbecility, of 
the Austrian commander of the garrison. 

The Fort of Bard was the last link in that long chain. of fortifications: 
which aimed at converting the whole western division of the Alps:into. a: 
vast citadel. ‘The Pennine crest, from. the Great St. Bernard. to the: 
Simplon, needed no other protection than its impervious snows. ‘The 
valleys of Gressoney, and those of the Sesia,, were never trodden by, ai 
foreign invader. 

Most of the fortresses above enumerated are now either heaps. of ruins, 
or only used as garrisons, with but little faith in, their efficiency in the 
occurrence of, war.. Piedmont has laid aside its Alpine panoply.. Modern. 
enterprise and perseverance have smoothed down all ancient: paths into: 
splendid military roads (there are no less than seven broad carriage-roads. 
across the Alps and Apennines in the Sardinian states. alone), or have 
opened new lines of communication over precipices which. were formerly, 
. hever viewed without a shudder. 

Whether from hesitation, political delusions, or military, ineapacity,. it 
maiters little now, but certain it is that. the Austrians. mismanaged the 
opening of the campaign of 1859, as much as they, have also hitherto 
done its details. Instead. of at.onee occupying Turin—as it ought. to have 
been in the power of a great military nation to do—defending the Alpine 
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passes, and rendering Genoa a hostile port as far as the French were con- 
cerned—Austria coutented herself with a demonstration of the most 
frivolous import, the occupation of that portion of Lombardy which is 
comprised between the Ticino and the Po and Sesia, in the lower part of 
which are the famed rice-grounds of the Lomellina, and in the upper the 
fertile regions that surround the towns of Novara and Mortara. Novara, 
a flourishing city, containing 16,000 inhabitants, retains portions of the 
regular fortifications, which have withstood many an onslaught. They 
are, however, dismantled, and converted, like the ramparts of many con- 
tinental cities, into pleasant walks. Mortara, which derived its funereal 
name, “ Mortisara,” the altar of death, from the massacre there of the 
Lombards by the Franks, is also a small defenceless town of 4070 inhabit- 
ants, but the whole district around is intersected by rivers, and rivulets, 
and canals, Mortara being the chief town of the fatal Lomellina, or rice 
territory. 

By occupying such a position, however, the Austrians gained some 
advantages; they placed a new line of defence between themselves and 
the allies, and they not only lived at the expense of the enemy, but they 
were also enabled to lay in extensive commissariat supplies, exacting 
tribute from the commune, and not, as has been calumniously stated, 
from individuals. The allies, on their side, occupied a very strong posi- 
tion, stretching from Voghera by Tortona to Alessandria, the head- 
quarters of Louis Napoleon, and thence by Occimiano, the head-quarters 
of Victor Emmanuel, to the important city and stronghold of Casale, all 
along the foot of the Apennines and Montferrat hills, with the Po every- 
where between them and the invading army. Casale, with a population 
of 21,000 inhabitants, was the capital of the olden duchy of Montferrat, 
and its citadel, founded in 1590 by Duke Vicenzo, was one of the 
strongest places in Italy. The outer fortifications of the place have also 
been adopted to modern warfare. 

Voghera, although itself an insignificant town, is important in a stra- 
tegic point of view, as in the event (as happened in the present instance) 
of the enemy presenting a strong front to the Po and Ticino, or in 
advance of those rivers, it is a first step to Montebello, Casteggio, and 
the defile of Broni and Stradella—the only available road from Piedmont 
into Northern Italy without crossing the Po and Ticino or the Apen- 
nines. Hence the importance of this pass, as attested from the times of 
Hannibal (and the memory of the Carthaginian general is still preserved 
in the “ Fontane d’Annibale”’ at Casteggio) to those of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, and in our own times. 

The preliminary incidents of the present campaign were precisely such 
as might have been anticipated from the relative position of the two 
hostile armies. The French were busy crossing the Alps from the 23rd 
of May, and on the 27th of the same month their troops disembarked at 
Genoa. The same day the Grand-Duke of Tuscany was driven from 
his dominions by revolt. On the 29th the Austrians crossed the Ticino 
in force at Gravellona and Vigevano. The French were by that time at 
Susa, and their advance guard was at Turin. The Piedmontese occupied 
Casale and Valenza. The Austrians met with no serious resistance in 
the Lomellina district ; after dispersing a small body of Piedmontese in 
a slight affair, they took possession of Vercelli and of Voghera, on the 
other side of the Po. Demonstrations were also made against the tétes 
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de pont at Frassinetto and Valenza, but without any results. Prolonged 
rain and the melting of the snows in the Alps soon caused the Po and the 
Sesia to rise so much, that apprehensions were entertained that any 
troops that should be pushed across the rivers might be cut off, and they 
were consequently recalled. This was not, however, before their recon- 
noitring parties had penetrated to Biella and Ivrea on the one hand, and 
to Cigliano on the other. 

The Emperor Napoleon arrived at Genoa on the 12th of May. The 
hostile armaments remained pretty nearly in the same state. The Aus- 
trians were busy at once providing for communication across the Po, and 
strengthening their position in front of Mortara. The head-quarters 
were hence established at Garlasco. Vercelli had been evacuated after 
blowing up two arches of the railway bridge. The rifled cannon of the 
French were tried the same day (May 18th) against the Austrian posi- 
tion at the head of the bridge at Valenza with great effect. 

Subsequently to the arrival of the Emperor Napoleon at Alessandria, 
the head-quarters of the first and third corps d’armée, under Marshals 
Baraguay d’Hilliers and Canrobert, were advanced to Tortona and Ponte 
Curone. Light detachments occupied Voghera and Casteggio in ad- 
vance. On the 20th, General Stadion pushed forward a strong recon- 
noissance on the same oft-disputed line of communication. The allies 
were driven out of the barricaded streets of Casteggio, and the Austrians, 
although assailed on their flanks by the Piedmontese cavalry, who are 
described as having repeatedly charged them with the greatest gallantry, 
made good their position at Montebello, but checked beyond that at 
Ginestrello by the division Forey, and the constant adedal reinforce- 
ments, by which they were outnumbered, they were finally driven back. 
A great variety of statements have been circulated as to the numbers 
engaged and the numbers put hors de combat at this hard-fought affair, 
but the numbers, relatively speaking, signify little, for it is admitted on 
all hands that the Austrians outnumbered the allies at the onset, were 
probably equalled in the midst, and were finally outnumbered. At the 
conclusion of the engagement, with regard to the killed and wounded, 
they seem to have averaged 1000 on each side, the wounded Austrians 
left at Montebello falling into the hands of the allies. 

The strength of the Austrian position in front of Pavia and Piacenza, 
as ascertained by this rude combat, led to a change of tactics on the 
part of the allies. The official reports published since the battle of 
Magenta attest two things: one is, that the telegraphic despatches trans- 
mitted to France and our own country are so worded as to deceive the 
public as well as the Austrians—friends and allies as well as enemies ; 
the second is, that the allies disliked an advance from Valenza as much 
as they did by the pass of Stradella. With regard to the first of these 
facts, it will be sufficient to observe that we had advices of the advance 
of the Piedmontese across the Sesia and of the battle of Palestro long 
before we had any notice of the arrival of General Neil with his division 
at Novara. Yet we are now told that the battle of Palestro was a mere 
feint to cover the movement of the allies to the north. The successful 
advance of General Cialdini, although not officially admitted by the 
French, must, however, have had some influence on their councils, for 
that movement was effected as early as the 21st of May, Again, the 
French covered their movement to the north by the occupation of Cas- 
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eric ‘and Rébbio on the Trebbia, at a time when ‘the inroads and 
forays of ‘Garibaldi in the north ought 'to ‘have aroused the Austrians to 
asense of danger‘from’that quarter. 

‘Garibalii, it is‘to be observed, crossed the frontier at Sesto Calende 
onthe 22nd of May, and eccupied Varese on the 23rd, the population of 
that ‘town receiving'the-gallant old Roman patriot open-armed, and Como 
fraternising at the same time with the revolt. Although Garibaldi sub- 
sequently:met with some checks at the hands of the Austrians under 
General ‘Urban, and ‘was foreed for ‘a time to relinquish his positions, he 
soon regained ‘his ground, ‘and ‘held it till the allies sueceeded in coming 

‘to his remforcement at ‘Oleggio and Novara. 

‘The 'Piedmontese, it is also'to be observed, crossed the Sesia in two 
columns, one‘at Albano, the other at ‘Cappuchini Vecchi, on the 21st of 
May. The Austrians made:some show of resistance at Villata, but the 
were driven back upon Qrfengo, ‘the Piedmontese occupying the téte ie 
pont of Vercelli and ‘the village of Borgo Vereelli beyond, thus opening 
the:roatl to Robbio onthe one side, to ‘Novara ‘in the centre, and to Bian- 
drate and Oleggio on the other, to the allies. According ‘to Austrian 
official statements, ‘the allies were 15,000 strong on the occasion of this 
first advance, whilst they themselves had only 3000 men’to oppose them, 
under ‘Colonel ‘von 'Ceschi. 

It may also'be noted, that at or about the same time that the allies 
first crossed ‘the Sesia, and that the Austrians moved from Broni and 
Stradella to attack ‘the French (May 20th and 21st), the fifth corps of the 
latter army, under the command of Prince Napoleon Jerome, was landing 
at Leghorn. ‘On the 28rd the Austrians and Modenese retired ‘trom 
Regio ‘to Breseello with the Duke of Modena, and all Parma was in 
revolt. 

The allies next crossed the Po, from Casale by Frassinetto, on ‘the 
24th and 25th. Their onward progress was stayed for a moment at 
Candia, but they advanced again to the combat on the 30th, strengthened 
by an additional division of the Piedmontese, the French brigade Trochu, 
and the 38rd Zouaves, under the command of ‘King Victor Emmanuel in 
person. The Austrians, on their side, came up from Robbio, and endea- 
voured to turn the position of Palestro, the highest which the allies had 
attained. The attempt, however, failed before the superior force and 
gallantry of ‘the allies. The Zouaves made themselves particularly con- 
spicuous, dashing across the caval della Cascina, attacking the Austrians 
with the bayonet, capturing five pieces of cannon, driving the enemy into 
the river Busea, crossing that river, and following them up to the Ritza 
Biraza at Robbio. The Austrians, however, supported by their reserves, 
éffected their retreat in good order. The second division of the Pied- 
montese, under'General Fanti, composed of the two brigades Piedmont 
and Aosta, carried on the same occasion the bridge of Confienza on the 
Busca, which was defended by two pieces of artillery. 

It now appears that all this time the French were massing up to 
Casale, at which point they crossed the Po, and thence marching ou to 
Vereelli were enabled to pass the Sesia at that point, the bridge being in 
the possession of the allies. The fourth army corps, under General Neil, 
was thus enabled to occupy Novara by the Ist of June, meeting with 
little or no resistance to its progress. Whereupon the Austrians at once 
withdrew ‘from ‘their position in front of .iortara, and crossed the ‘Ticino 
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the same day and the ensuing, the 2nd of June. On the latter dayia 
division of the Imperial Guard was pushed ‘forward towards Turbigo, ‘on 
the ‘Ticino, and, not finding any opposition, threw three ‘bridges over ‘it. 

The nextday, the 3rd, the head of the column of the ‘first division, 
under General Macmahon, began the passage ofthe river at half-past one, 
supported !by the Voltigeurs.of ‘the Guard, and .under the eye :of ithe 
emperor. ‘General Espinasse had, at an earlier hour the same morning, 
advaneed by Trecate to San Martino. 

General Maemahon had no-sooner effected the passage than he encoun- 
tered an Austrian column advancing from Magenta’on the large village 
of Robecchetto, above Turbigo. ‘This village is situated on a vast 
horizontal ‘plateau, which commands at a height of some ‘twenty yards 
the walley of the ‘Ticino, and is approached ‘by two good roads in that 
direction. The Austrians ‘having occupied Robecehetto, General de la 
Motterouge was directed :to:dispossess them at‘the head of the Algerian 
Riflemen, or Turcos, who were disposed in three columns, supported ‘by 
General Augers battery of .artillery. The assault was made-at the point 
of the ‘bayonet, and in ten minutes (says Macmahon’s despatch) the 
enemy were «dislodged :from the village, and in retreat on ‘the road 
by which:they came. 

On the 4th of June the emperor advanced to cross the Ticino-at the 
bridge ef Buffalora, with a division of the:Grenadiers of the Imperial 
Guard. The army corps of'General Macmahon, reinforeed ‘by a division 
of the Voltigeurs of the Imperial Guard, and another.of the Piedmontese 
army, was to advance at the same time from ‘Robeecchetto.on Buffalora 
and Magenta. The emperor stood anxiously awaiting at the bridge, till 
at about two o’elock the sound of Macmahon’s guns:was heard. Wim- 
pffen’s brigade was'then immediately pushed forwards against the Austrians 
in front of the bridge, and Cler’s brigade followed the movement. 

The heights which ‘line the Naviglio (grand canal) and the village of 
Buffalora, :as also the Poute di Magenta, were -carried 'by the two 
brigades, but beyond that their progress was stopped by the enemy. The 
French official report declares that the emperor fought ‘at this point at 
the head of his guard, for four hours, against 125,000 Austrians. The 
loss on the part of the French in this unequal combat was ‘fearful. 
General Cler was dead, and Wimpffen wounded. Well might the em- 
peror have been seen looking round anxiously for support. Macmahon’s 
guns were also no longer heard. His columns eut off by the enemy, that 
distinguished eommander had been obliged to rally his right upon his 
left towards Magenta, held by the divisions of Count Clam and Prinee 
Lichtenstein. Hence ‘the ceasing of the firing and of the advanee on 
Buffalora. At this latter place and at ‘Ponte di Magenta, according to 
Austrian official reports, the ‘French were opposed at first only by the 
division Cordon, but Gyulai hastened up reinforcements to that point, 
and it is more than probable that, had it not been for the successful 
onslaught and advance of General Macmahon, the Imperial ‘Guard 
would have been driven back across the Ticino. This is not, however, 
quite certain, for as the army corps of Marshal Canrobert, and Vinoy’s 
division of General Neil’s army corps, which had been hastily summoned 
by the emperor in his.extremity, came up at the crisis when the division 
of Field-Marshal Reischach had retaken Ponte di Magenta, the French 
appear, according even to the Austrian statements, to have been sufli- 
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ciently strengthened to hold their position. Certain it is, however, that 
after a prolonged and heroic struggle at Ponte di Magenta and Ponte 
Vecchio di Magenta, both of which points were taken, lost, and retaken 
several times, and after an immense carnage had taken place, the day 
was decided by the success of Macmahon, who, driving the enemy out of 
Magenta upon Corbetto, left the Austrian divisions upon the Ticino 
without any support, although Count Gyulai describes himself as 
bivouacking at Robecco, and covering his retreat the next morning by a 
feint upon Ponte di Magenta, carried out by the gallant regiment Grand 
Duke of Hesse Infantry. 

The battle had been equally hardly contested at Magenta itself. 
Fifteen hundred Hungarians had been captured at the farm of Cascina 
Nuovo, which precedes the village. Motterouge’s division had been 
separated from Espinasse’s till relieved by the Voltigeurs of the Guard 
under General Camon. At length the village and outbuildings were 
invested, the troops seized upon house, and farm, and bridge, one after 
another, causing the Austrians, who defended every available point with 
the utmost pertinacity, enormous losses. Nor were the losses sustained 
by the French much less, General Espinasse fell at the attack on the 
village, and Macmahon’s division lost altogether 1500 men killed and 
wounded, 

This hard-fought, desultory, and most sanguinary engagement only 
ended with the night. The Austrians—part of whom we have seen re- 
treated the same night, and part the next morning—left behind them 
four cannons, two standards, and seven thousand prisoners. Twelve 
thousand muskets and thirty thousand knapsacks are also said to have 
collected on the field. General Macmahon, who decided the event by 
carrying the village of Magenta on the flank of the enemy, was rewarded 
by a marshal’s baton, with the title of Duke of Magenta. 

The battle of Magenta was decisive as far as the fate of Lombardy 
was concerned. The Austrians hastened to evacuate Pavia and Piacenza, 
and after an ineffectual stand at Melegnano, they withdrew from the 
valleys of the Adda and Oglio, abandoning Lodi, Cremona, and Pizzi- 
ghettone (Garibaldi having occupied Bergamo), as also the Roman 
States, and took up their olden position in the famous quadrilateral of 
the Mincio and the Adige—Peschiera and Mantua, Verona and Leg- 
nano—to which all eyes will be now for some time directed. 

The emperor and King Victor Emmanuel, whose non-participation 
in the battle of Magenta caused some surprise, entered Milan in 
triumph at eight o’clock on the 8th of June. A Ze Deum was sung on 
the 9th—the same day that, with the extraordinary celerity which has 
characterised all the movements of the French, Marshal Baraguay 
d’Hilliers’s division was engaged in expelling the Austrians from their 
position at Melegnano; and the first act in a most melancholy drama may 
be said to have come to a close. The Po and its upper tributaries passed 
into the hands of a conquering army, and it will remain to be seen if the 
allies, who eschewed Pavia and Piacenza, and even shrank before the bold 
front presented by the Austrians in advance of Mortara, will meet with 
the same brilliant successes on the Lombardo-Venetian tributaries to the 
Po and their renowned strongholds, as have attended upon their hitherto 
clever and dashing movements. 








